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SCOTLAND  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
QUEEN  MARY 


CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL   APPEARANCE    OF    SCOTLAND    IN    THE   TIME 
OF    QUEEN    MARY 

WHO  can  think  of  the  times  of  Queen  Mary 
without  thinking  of  her  as  the  central  figure 
to  whom  all  contemporary  persons,  events,  and 
circumstances  form  but  the  setting  in  which  she 
works  out  her  destiny?  It  is  her  dramatic  story 
that  has  made  the  sixteenth  century  the  one  period 
of  our  annals  that  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  world.  Historians,  poets,  and  romancers  of 
every  country  have  striven  to  paint,  to  analyse,  and 
to  explain  her  character  and  her  fortunes  as  a  woman 
and  a  queen,  with  the  result  that  no  historical 
personage  outside  Scripture  is  better  known  to  the 
world  at  large  than  Mary  Stewart. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  period  of 
Mary  Stewart's  reign  possesses  a  larger  interest 
than  her  individual  character  and  fortunes.  In 
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strictest  truth  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  most 
momentous  period  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
people.  It  saw  the  beginnings  of  a  new  society, 
the  birth  of  new  national  ideals,  the  first  distinct 
awakening  of  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  own 
destinies.  And,  as  a  survey  of  the  moving  forces 
of  the  time  amply  proves,  this  development  was 
not  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  Mary  Stewart. 
Had  she  never  lived,  Scotland  must  have  broken 
with  her  past,  must  have  cast  off  her  ancient 
religion,  and  placed  herself  in  new  relations  to  the 
other  countries  of  Christendom.  What  were  called 
in  her  own  day  the  "  strange  accidentis  " T  of  her 
public  and  personal  career  were  mere  eddies  in  the 
irresistible  stream  which  bore  her  people  onward 
to  fulfil  "the  orb  of  their  fate." 

Apart  from  Mary  Stewart,  therefore,  the  period 
of  her  reign  presents  a  field  of  interest  at  once 
wider  and  more  important  than  the  incidents  of  her 
personal  career.  The  history  of  no  individual, 
however  great  or  fascinating,  is  to  be  weighed 
against  the  interest  that  belongs  to  a  people  evolving 
the  fate  conditioned  by  its  own  natural  forces  and 
the  changing  circumstances  in  which  these  forces 
must  be  exercised. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  within  the 
limits  of  six  lectures  it  is  hardly  possible  to  present 
a  complete  picture  of  a  country  and  its  people  at 
any  period  of  their  history.  Some  process  of  selec- 
tion, therefore,  was  unavoidably  necessary,  and  it 
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may  be  as  well  to  specify  by  what  considerations  I 
have  been  determined  in  the  selection  of  the  facts 
which  I  shall  lay  before  you.  In  connection  with 
the  reign  of  Mary  questions  of  religion  and  policy 
have  been  so  often  and  so  voluminously  treated  that 
it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  deal  with 
these  subjects  on  the  present  occasion.  Moreover, 
in  this  temple  of  science,  politics  and  religion  have 
no  fitting  place ;  the  recording  angel  could  hardly 
discuss  Queen  Mary  and  John  Knox  and  all  the 
issues  which  these  names  suggest  without  troubling 
the  serenity  even  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries — a 
body  sworn  to  the  passionless  pursuit  of  truth.  In 
the  choice  of  materials,  therefore,  I  have  been 
guided  partly  by  considerations  of  comparative 
novelty  and  partly  by  regard  to  the  spirit  and  aims 
of  the  Society  itself.  It  is  of  the  physical,  the 
social,  the  economic  aspects  of  Scotland  in  the  time 
of  Mary  Stewart  that  I  shall  mainly  speak — themes 
which  it  should  be  possible  to  handle  in  the  driest 
light  of  reason. 

In  studying  any  period  in  the  history  of  a  nation 
a  question  we  first  naturally  ask  is, — What  were 
the  physical  condition  and  aspect  of  the  country  in 
which  its  people  lived  their  lives  and  performed  the 
actions  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to 
chronicle?  In  the  case  of  a  period  so  remote  as 
the  sixteenth  century  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
question  can  be  answered  neither  so  definitely  nor 
so  comprehensively  as  we  could  wish.  The  reason 
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is  simple.  What  contemporary  had  such  a  know- 
ledge of  his  native  country  as  would  have  enabled 
him  to  present  a  picture  of  it  as  a  whole  which 
would  bring  it  before  our  eyes  as  he  might  have 
seen  it?  He  could  not  draw  on  his  personal 
knowledge  for  his  description,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  was  a  terra  incognita  to  him. 
Locomotion  in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  not  one  of  the  pleasures  of  life ;  and  business 
or  some  other  urgent  necessity  were  the  only 
sufficient  motives  that  impelled  men  to  quit  the 
beaten  track.  Strong,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
intelligent  curiosity  of  any  Scot  who  would  have 
ventured  to  explore  the  less-known  regions  of  his 
native  country.  Without  exaggeration  it  may  be 
said  that  a  journey  into  Galloway  or  the  Highlands 
would  have  been  attended  with  as  many  risks  as  a 
journey  into  the  wilds  of  Asia  or  Africa  at  the 
present  day.  Even  in  the  case  of  England,  which 
from  the  nature  of  its  surface  and  from  its  happier 
circumstances  was  more  open  to  general  inter- 
communication than  Scotland,  the  people  of  one 
part  of  the  country  had  the  vaguest  knowledge  of 
districts  remote  from  their  own.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  England 
believed  that  the  north  was  peopled  by  a  race  of 
ogres.  The  words  which  the  historian  Camden,  so 
late  as  1607,  uses  regarding  Lancashire  are  such  as 
we  should  now  employ  to  describe  some  partially- 
discovered  region  in  the  Dark  Continent.  Lanca- 
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shire,  he  says,  is  that  part  of  England  "  beyond  the 
mountains  towards  the  Western  Ocean."  In  visit- 
ing it  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  his 
Britannia  he  tells  us  that  he  did  so  with  "a  kind 
of  dread,"  and  deemed  it  prudent  to  invoke  Divine 
assistance  before  engaging  in  the  adventure.2 

In  Scotland  there  had  as  yet  been  no  such 
indefatigable  investigator  as  the  antiquary,  John 
Leland,  who  for  a  period  of  six  years  peregrinated 
England  in  search  of  materials  to  illustrate  its 
history.  At  a  later  date  than  that  with  which  we 
are  concerned  two  Scotsmen  travelled  extensively 
in  their  native  country,  and  each  has  left  memorials 
of  his  observations.  The  one  was  the  whimsical 
William  Lithgow  (1582-1645),  who  spent  nineteen 
years  in  foreign  travel,  visited,  according  to  his 
own  account,  every  country  in  Europe,  besides  the 
east  and  the  north  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  ings  tramped  "  thirty-six 
thousand  and  odd  miles."  But  even  the  far- 
travelled  Lithgow  would  seem  to  have  found 
locomotion  in  Scotland  somewhat  difficult,  as  the 
following  remark  certainly  implies.  It  is  "the 
ignorant  presumption  of  blind  cosmographers,"  he 
says,  that  has  deluded  people  into  believing  that 
England  exceeds  Scotland  in  length,  whereas,  in 
point  of  fact,  Scotland  is  the  longer  of  the  two  by 
precisely  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  A  much 
more  serious  person  than  Lithgow  was  the  admir- 
able Timothy  Pont  [1560  (?)-i63O  (?)],  who  from 
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sheer  patriotism  and  love  of  knowledge  visited 
every  corner  of  the  mainland  and  islands  of 
Scotland,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  made  exact 
drawings  on  the  spot.  The  maps  he  thus  made, 
rescued  by  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  which 
eventually  appeared  in  Blaeu's  Atlas  (1654),  are 
the  first  adequate  presentations  we  possess  of  the 
physical  aspect  of  Scotland,  and,  though  the  picture 
they  present  belongs  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
reign  of  Mary,  they  may  with  some  reserves  be 
safely  used  for  our  present  purpose.3 

Of  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  have 
four  descriptions  of  somewhat  unequal  value  by  the 
historians  Hector  Boece,  John  Major,  Bishop 
Leslie,  and  George  Buchanan.4  None  of  the  four 
had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  but  each  of  them  was  familiar  with  certain 
parts  of  it.  Buchanan,  for  example,  knew  his 
native  Lennox,  in  youth  had  lived  in  Menteith  and 
Fife,  and  in  his  later  days  had  ample  opportunities 
of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the  whole  eastern 
country  from  Stirling  to  the  Border.  Taken  to- 
gether, therefore,  the  four  descriptions  of  Scotland 
by  these  historians  give  us  a  tolerably  complete 
and  accurate  picture  of  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Besides  these  four  descriptions  by  native 
historians  we  have  the  notes  of  a  few  foreign 
visitors  whom  business  or  pleasure  brought  to  a 
country  which  was  then  considered  to  be  at  the 
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ends  of  the  earth,  and  where  man  and  nature  were 
supposed  to  be  made  after  a  pattern  of  their  own.3 
Unfortunately  these  visitors  did  not  go  far  afield 
in  their  travels,  and  their  observations  are  mainly 
confined  to  the  east  country.  To  these  formal 
accounts  by  foreigners  and  native  historians  we 
have  to  add  the  casual  references  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  as  well  as  in  the  public  and  private  docu- 
ments of  the  period.  In  some  respects,  these  are 
the  most  valuable  indications  of  all,  as  they  were 
written  with  no  deliberate  purpose  of  praise  or  fault- 
finding, but  simply  dropped  from  the  writers'  pens 
by  the  way.  From  these  various  sources,  then,  let 
us  try  to  form  some  notion  of  the  general  appear- 
ance which  Scotland  presented  in  the  times  of  Mary 
Stewart. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of 
the  country  which  struck  all  foreign  visitors  from 
^Eneas  Sylvius  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Dr 
Johnson  in  the  eighteenth — the  general  absence  of 
timber  in  every  part  of  the  country  through  which 
they  travelled.  The  disappearance  of  timber  in 
Scotland  had  been  a  gradual  process  which  we  can 
trace  in  the  successive  statutes  passed  for  its  pre- 
servation. In  the  charters  of  the  twelfth,  the 
thirteenth,  and  the  fourteenth  centuries  there  is 
frequent  mention,  of  forests  pertaining  to  the 
Crown,  to  the  religious  houses,  and  to  the  great 
feudal  lords.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  (and  the 
fact  is  sometimes  forgotten)  that  in  the  mediaeval 
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sense  the  term  "  forest "  simply,  meant  what  we 
now  understand  by  a  "  Highland  forest."6  From 
the  words  of  the  charters  themselves  we  gather  that 
a  forest  was  a  tract  of  country  of  varying  extent, 
dotted  with  clumps  of  trees  more  or  less  closely 
planted,  and  with  open  spaces  adapted  either  for 
hunting  or  pasture.  When  we  read  of  the  ex- 
tensive forests  existing  in  the  reigns  of  David  I.  and 
his  successors,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  infer  that 
the  country  to  any  considerable  degree  abounded 
in  timber.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  David  it  was  found  necessary  to 
provide  against  its  wholesale  destruction.  Turfs 
and  peats,  as  we  know,  were  already  in  use  in 
David's  reign,  but  wood  was  still  the  principal  fuel ; 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  salt — an  extensive 
industry  in  Scotland  from  very  early  times — the 
consumption  must  have  been  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
most  thickly-planted  country.  To  David's  reign  is 
assigned  a  statute  which  declares  that  the  horse  and 
wain  of  anyone  found  cutting  down  trees  without 
authority  shall  be  escheated ;  and  another  statute  of 
the  same  period  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  such  as 
did  injury  to  green  wood.7  A  passage  in  the 
English  chronicler,  Knighton,  however,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  there  were  still  parts  of  Scotland  near  the 
Border  which  formed  a  veritable  virgin  forest. 
Describing  John  of  Gaunt's  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
1380,  Knighton  declares  that  the  English  army  had 
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to  clear  a  line  of  march  by  cutting  down  the  trees 
that  blocked  the  way.  The  sound  of  80,000  axes, 
he  says,  might  have  been  heard  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  he  adds  that  the  trees  were  burned 
as  they  fell.8  Such  statements  may  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth  as  the  conventional  phrases 
of  historians  aiming  at  the  picturesque  or  at 
magnifying  the  deeds  of  their  heroes.  -^Eneas 
Sylvius,  at  all  events,  speaking  of  the  country 
between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  says  that  he  found  it  "destitute"  of 
wood;9  and,  at  a  much  later  date  (1598),  an 
English  visitor,  Fynes  Moryson,  tells  us  that  even 
in  Fife,  one  of  the  most  highly-cultivated  districts 
in  the  Scotland  of  that  day,  "  trees  are  so  rare,  as  I 
remember  not  to  have  seen  one  wood." 10 

The  testimony  of  these  visitors  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  of  legislation.  In  1535,  seven 
years  before  the  accession  of  Mary,  a  law  was 
passed  ordaining  every  person,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  possessed  of  a  hundred  pound  land,  to 
plant  woods  or  orchards  to  the  extent  of  three 
acres  round  their  domiciles.  Similar  statutes  had 
been  passed  since  the  reign  of  James  II.,  but  the 
new  statute  went  beyond  all  previous  ones  in  the 
stringency  of  its  enactments.  Besides  his  own 
obligation,  the  proprietor  was  to  compel  his 
tenants  to  plant  one  tree  for  every  merk-land 
which  they  held  of  him.  The  same  Parliament, 
which  sat  in  1535,  imposed  a  heavy  penalty  on 
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all  persons  convicted  of  doing  injury  to  green 
wood :  for  the  first  offence  the  fine  was  to  be  ten 
pounds  Scots;  for  the  second,  twenty;  for  the 
third,  death."  In  the  reign  of  Mary  many  of  her 
subjects  were  put  to  serious  inconvenience  by  a 
law  that  had  recently  been  passed  in  Denmark. 
By  this  law  all  Danish  subjects  were  forbidden  to 
sell  oak  to  Scottish  traders12 — an  embargo  which 
we  know  from  later  testimony  would  have  put  an 
end  to  house-building  in  Scotland.  The  desperate 
straits  to  which  Scotland  was  driven  for  lack  of 
timber  is  oddly  proved  by  a  suggestion  of  James 
VI.  to  his  Privy  Council.  This  sage  proposal 
was  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  Scottish  timber  ; 
and  the  Council  had  to  remind  his  Majesty 
that  within  the  memory  of  man  no  timber  had 
been  exported  from  Scotland,  and  that,  if  foreign 
countries  were  to  adopt  a  retaliatory  policy, 
Scotland  would  have  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

Writing  in  1617,  the  year  of  James  VI. 's  visit 
to  his  native  kingdom,  Sir  Anthony  Weldon 
declared  that  Judas  could  not  have  found  a  tree 
in  Scotland  on  which  to  hang  himself.13  But  this 
was  only  one  of  the  senseless  gibes  of  that 
splenetic  Southron.  The  evidence  is  conclusive, 
indeed,  that  throughout  the  southern  half  of  the 
country  wood  was  so  scarce  as  to  give  its  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  landscape.  But  even  in 
the  time  of  Mary  trees  were  not  so  absolutely  non- 
existent as  Weldon  would  have  us  believe. 
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Successive  Acts  of  Parliament,  we  have  seen,  had 
made  it  compulsory  for  landlords  to  rear  planta- 
tions in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their 
seats ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  visitors  that 
such  plantations  were  frequently  to  be  seen, 
especially  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians.  Of  woods  on 
a  larger  scale  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  also,  we  have  conclusive  evidence.  In 
Fife,  for  example,  there  was  the  forest  of  Falkland, 
described  as  a  "  sylva  nobilis " ; I4  between  East 
Lothian  and  Berwickshire  there  was  a  wood  which 
is  described  as  extending  from  the  coast  inland  to  a 
distance  of  three  miles ;  *5  and  in  Galloway  there 
were  the  woods  of  Cree,  Kenmure,  and  Garlies.16 
According  to  Bishop  Leslie,  who  speaks  from 
personal  knowledge,  woods  were  not  infrequent 
throughout  the  whole  border  country,  and  the 
same  writer  informs  us  that  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Clydesdale  abounded  in  "  fair  forrests  and 
schawis  schene."  17  We  have  further  the  testimony 
of  an  English  traveller  that  considerable  remains 
of  the  Ettrick  Forest  still  existed  in  the  times  of 
Mary,  and  the  same  witness  reports  that  there 
were  "good  woods"  in  the  valley  of  the  Dumfries- 
shire Esk. 

If  timber  was  scarce  in  the  Lowlands,  it  could 
in  considerable  measure  be  supplied  by  the  High- 
lands.18 The  somewhat  legendary  Caledonian 
Forest  of  the  Roman  historians  had  indeed  in  great 
measure  disappeared,  and  of  the  Tor  Wood, 
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which,  according  to  Bishop  Leslie,  extended  from 
Callander  to  Lochaber,19  only  a  scanty  remnant 
remained  by  the  time  of  Mary,  but  we  have 
definite  contemporary  evidence  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  Highlands  there  were  genuine  forests  cover- 
ing large  tracts  of  country.  There  were,  for 
example,  extensive  woods  round  Loch  Ness ; 20 
there  was  the  Royal  Forest  of  Clunie  which 
clothed  the  mountains  forming  the  borderlands  of 
Glenmoriston  and  Kintail ; "  and  so  richly 
timbered  were  the  shores  of  Loch  Maree  that 
ironworks  were  established  there  as  early  at  least 
as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.22  The 
sale  of  timber,  indeed,  which  was  conveyed  to  the 
nearest  burghs  by  the  rivers,  waters  and  lochs, 
was  already,  together  with  the  trade  in  cattle,  one 
of  the  profitable  industries  of  the  Highlands — 
for,  though  it  is  mainly  Highland  creaghs  that 
are  recorded  in  history,  much  honest  business 
was  really  done  between  the  Gael  and  the 
Sassenach.23 

Besides  the  general  absence  of  wood  in  the 
Lowlands  there  were  other  features  in  the  landscape 
which  distinguished  the  Scotland  of  the  sixteenth 
century  from  the  Scotland  of  to-day.  Everywhere 
there  were  numerous  mosses,  lochans,  and  even 
lochs,  which  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  the 
disappearance  of  which  has  materially  altered  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country.  To  take  but  one 
example  ;  in  Blaeu's  map  of  Fife  there  are  some 
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twenty  lochs  or  lochans,  several  of  them  as  large 
as  the  present  Loch  Leven,  of  which  there  is  little 
or  no  trace  at  the  present  day.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  mosses  and  waters  in  the 
flat  country  that  the  slopes  of  the  hills  were  so 
generally  cultivated  by  the  Scots — a  custom  which 
the  Southern  visitors  regarded  as  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  our  remarkable  country.  Long 
after  the  time  of  Mary  an  Englishman  thus  refers 
to  the  custom :  "  Tis  almost  incredible,"  he  says, 
"how  much  of  the  mountains  they  plough,  where 
the  declensions,  I  had  almost  said  the  precipices, 
are  such  that  to  our  thinking  it  puts  them  to 
greater  difficulty  and  charge  to  carry  on  their 
work  than  they  need  be  at  in  draining  the 
valleys."24 

Another  peculiarity  that  struck  the  English 
visitor  to  Scotland  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  total  absence  of  enclosures  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  As  is 
well  known,  the  term  "  enclosures  "  is  one  of  sinister 
import  in  English  history.  In  the  economical 
development  of  England  the  landlords  had  found 
it  profitable  to  turn  the  greater  part  of  their  estates 
into  pasture  for  sheep,  and  these  "enclosures,"  as 
they  were  called,  inflicted  widespread  misery  alike 
on  the  small  farmers  and  the  agricultural  labourers. 
Of  "  enclosures "  in  this  sense  we  hear  little  in 
connection  with  the  Scotland  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  When  our  English  visitors  speak  of  the 
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absence  of  enclosures,  they  simply  mean  that  no 
fences  of  any  kind — either  in  the  form  of  hedges, 
wooden  palings,  stone  dykes,  or  ditches — were 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  At  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking  such  enclosures  had  become  common 
in  certain  districts  of  England,  and  the  absence  of 
them  in  Scotland  was  one  of  the  things  that  immedi- 
ately struck  the  English  visitor.  As  Parliamentary 
legislation  on  the  subject  proves,  however,  fences 
were  not  so  absolutely  unknown  in  Scotland25  as 
these  observers  would  have  us  believe,  but  the  fact 
is  indisputable  that  it  was  not  till  well  forward  in 
the  eighteenth  century  that  fences  became  general 
even  in  the  most  highly-cultivated  districts  of  the 
Scottish  Lowlands ;  and  the  historian,  Major, 
specifies  the  reason.  The  tenants,  he  says,  "  have 
no  permanent  holdings,  but  hired  only,  or  in  lease 
for  four  or  five  years,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord  of 
the  soil ;  therefore  do  they  not  dare  to  build  good 
houses,  though  stone  abound ;  neither  do  they 
plant  trees  or  hedges  for  their  orchards,  nor  do 
they  dung  the  land ;  and  this  is  no  small  loss  and 
damage  to  the  whole  realm."  *6  The  disadvantages 
that  resulted  from  the  lack  of  fences,  insisted  on 
by  Major,  were  the  subject  of  serious  consideration 
in  contemporary  England.  Thus,  Fitzherbert  in 
his  Boke  of  Surveyinge  has  these  emphatic 
words:  "  If  an  acre  of  land  be  worth  sixpence  or 
(before)  it  be  enclosed  it  will  be  worth  eightpence 
when  it  is  enclosed  by  reason  of  the  composting 
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and  dunging  of  the  cattle,  that   shall  go  and  lie 
upon  it  both  day  and  night."  27 

As  has  just  been  said,  it  was  long  after  the  time 
of  Mary  before  Scottish  agriculture  profited  by  the 
example  of  England  in  the  matter  of  a  regular 
system  of  fencing.  A  century  after  John  Major 
(1628)  the  facetious  Lithgow  has  the  following 
poetical  outburst,  which,  of  course,  is  as  applicable 
to  the  reign  of  Mary  as  to  that  of  Charles  I.,  when 
it  was  actually  written  : — 

"  Ah  !  what  makes  now  my  country  look  so  bare ; 
Thus  voyd  of  planting,  woods  and  forests  fair, 
Hedges  and  ditches,  parks  and  closed  grounds, 
Trees,  strips,  and  shaws  in  many  fertile  bounds, 
But  only  that  the  landlords  set  their  land 
From  yeare  to  yeare,  and  so  from  hand  to  hand ; 
They  change  and  flit  their  tenants  as  they  please, 
And  will  not  give  them  lease,  tacks,  time  nor  ease ; 

And  so  the  peasants  cannot  set  nor  plant 

Woods,  trees,  and  orchards,  which  my  valleys  want." 

Almost  exactly  a  century  after  Lithgow  wrote 
this  complaint,  an  elaborate  treatise  was  published 
in  Edinburgh  (1729)  dealing  with  the  same  question. 
The  author  simply  styles  himself  "  A  Lover  of  his 
Country,"  but  we  know  him  to  have  been  a  marked 
person  in  his  day — William  Macintosh  of  Borlum. 
The  title  of  his  book  fully  explains  its  object,  and 
is,  moreover,  a  commentary  on  the  point  we  are 
considering.  He  calls  it  An  Essay  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  Raise  Funds  sufficient  to  Prosecute 
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Inclosing  the  Nation  and  Finish  in  a  Few  Years 
that  Usefiil  and  Glorious  Design.  If  we  accept 
Macintosh's  statement,  the  "useful  and  glorious 
design "  was  truly  in  crying  need  of  accomplish- 
ment. Our  country,  he  says,  is  now  "  almost  desti- 
tute of  woods,  closes,  hedgerows,  and  forests,"  and 
again,  "generally  our  country  (is)  destitute  of 
woods,  some  shires  entirely  without  a  bush  or  a 
stake  in  it "  (sic).**  With  his  ingenious  proposal  we 
are  not  here  concerned,  though  his  book  is  both 
instructive  and  amusing  reading,  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  he  assigns  the  absence  of  enclosures  in 
Scotland  to  the  same  cause  as  Major  and  Lithgow 
— the  short  and  precarious  leases  of  tenants.  One 
fact  which  he  records,  however,  may  be  noted  in 
passing :  it  was  in  Lothian  that  the  practice  began 
of  fencing  fields,  and  in  Macintosh's  day  some  pro- 
prietors in  that  district  had  enclosed  the  greater 
part  of  their  estates.29 

From  this  description  of  certain  features  of  the 
Scotland  of  Queen  Mary  it  will  be  realised  how 
widely  it  differed  in  its  general  aspect  from  the 
Scotland  of  to-day.  The  general  absence  of  timber, 
the  frequent  lochs  and  morasses,  the  total  lack  of 
enclosures,  producing  that  monotony  of  landscape 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  continental  countries — 
all  this  suggests  a  somewhat  dreary  picture — 
suggests,  indeed,  the  lourde  ficosse,  which  made 
such  a  dismal  impression  on  Mary's  gay  attendants 
who  had  accompanied  her  from  "sunny  France." 
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But  we  should  be  greatly  mistaken  if  we  imagined 
the  Scotland  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  have  been 
in  its  length  and  breadth  an  unbroken  waste — a 
land  of  swamps  and  stony  wildernesses,  which  knew 
not  the  diligent  hand  of  man.  Even  by  the  reign 
of  David  I.  we  know  that  the  process  of  bringing 
the  land  under  cultivation  had  been  strenuously 
begun,  and  from  his  day  onwards  legislation  and 
private  enterprise  had  gone  hand  in  hand  in 
prosecuting  the  good  work.  As  far  as  our  materials 
allow,  let  us  see  how  far  the  work  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  so  have  a  glimpse  of  another  aspect  of 
Scotland  than  that  which  we  have  been  considering. 
It  was  unlucky  for  Scotland  that  some  of  its 
most  productive  districts  immediately  adjoined  its 
"  old  enemy  of  England."  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes 
a  suggestion  which  may  not  be  without  foundation.30 
David  I.,  he  says,  in  planting  his  great  religious 
houses  near  the  Borders,  may  have  been  prompted 
by  politic  as  well  as  pious  motives.  Cultivated 
lands  owned  by  the  Church  might  be  in  safer  hands 
than  in  those  of  lay  proprietors  who  had  no  im- 
munity from  religious  considerations.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  as  our  annals  amply  prove,  even 
while  the  pre- Reformation  Church  still  endured, 
the  English  in  their  inroads  made  little  distinction 
between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  property,  and 
after  Henry  VIII.'s  breach  with  Rome  it  was  with 
added  zest  that  they  laid  their  hands  on  the  belong- 
ings of  the  old  clergy. 
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The  records  of  English  invasions  down  to  near 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  amply  prove 
what  scope  they  had  for  doing  mischief.  Crossing 
the  Tweed,  the  invading  host  could  at  once  begin  its 
work  of  devastation,  for  the  Merse,  though  excelled 
in  fertility  by  certain  other  parts  of  Scotland,  was  a 
law-abiding  district,  whose  inhabitants  had  long 
cultivated  the  ways  of  peace.  Surely  in  this,  says 
Bishop  Leslie,  "very  unlike  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
Border-men  round  about,  who  neither  in  peace  or 
war  can  be  restrained  from  taking  the  prey."31  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
an  English  traveller,  oats  and  barley  were  abund- 
antly grown  in  the  Merse,  and  we  know  what  havoc 
was  wrought  in  these  crops  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
in  his  terrible  invasion  of  the  autumn  of  1545.  As 
the  chief  places  in  the  Merse  which  offered  further 
booty  Leslie  specially  notes  Duns,  Langton,  and 
Dunglas  with  its  "fair  collegiate  kirk."32  If  the 
enemy  chose  to  enter  the  country  by  Teviotdale 
rather  than  by  the  Merse,  a  still  richer  spoil  awaited 
him.  He  could  overrun  the  cultivated  lands  of  the 
great  abbeys  of  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  Melrose, 
where,  besides  abundant  store  of  oats  and  barley, 
he  would  find  sheep  in  such  number  that  uthey 
were  a  wonder  to  behold." 

But  it  was  when  the  invader  made  his  way  into 
Lothian  that  he  could  satisfy  his  rapacity  to  the 
full.  Contemporary  testimony  is  divided  as  to 
whether  Lothian  or  Fife  or  Moray  came  first  in 
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point  of  fertility  and  cultivation.     Buchanan,  how- 
ever, who  knew   Lothian  well,   is   decided  in  his 
testimony.     "  The   district   of  Lothian "    he   says, 
"far  excels  all  the  rest   in   the   cultivation  of  the 
elegancies   and   in   the   abundance   of   the   neces- 
saries of  life."  33     Buchanan's  contemporary,  Bishop 
Leslie,    was    of    the    same     mind.       Lothian,    he 
writes,  "by  the  plentifulness  of  the  ground,  deck- 
ing and  apparelling  of  its  houses  and  the  fairness 
of  their  building,  may  well  be  called  the  chief  of  the 
provinces  of  Scotland."34     The  prosperous  appear- 
ance  of  Lothian   appears    to    have   struck   every 
visitor,   foreign   as   well   as    English.     It  was   not 
only    that   its    soil    was   richer   and    more   widely 
cultivated  than  elsewhere ;  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  its  towns,  and  (what  is  specially  noted)  the 
frequency   of    gentlemen's    and    noblemen's   seats 
gave  it  an  air  of  well-being  which  reminded  these 
visitors  of  the  best  districts  of  their  own  country. 
Each   surrounded,   as   we   have   seen,  by  its  own 
plantation,  these  abodes  presented  a  pleasant  relief 
to  the  general  monotony  of  the  landscape — certain 
of     them     being     of     considerable     pretensions, 
"  beautified  with  fair  orchards  and  gardens."     Near 
the     capital    these     country-seats    were    specially 
numerous,  and  we  have  it  from  a  French  visitor, 
as  well  as  from  native  testimony,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth   century,   as   many   as  a  hundred 
could   be   counted  within   two  leagues'  distance. 35 
The  most  important  towns  of  Lothian,  as  specified 
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by  contemporaries,  were  Dunbar,  Haddington, 
Dalkeith,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow.  Of  the 
capital  something  will  be  said  in  another  place,  but 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  other  towns  of  Lothian 
were  not  without  certain  attractions.  For  example, 
a  French  chronicler,  who  saw  Dunbar  in  1549, 
writes  of  that  town  to  the  following  effect.  The 
town,  he  says,  stands  "in  such  an  excellent  tract 
of  country  and  [is]  accommodated  with  so  many 
good  things  which  profit  the  life  of  man  that,  if  the 
town  were  enclosed  with  walls,  we  might  reckon  it 
among  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  isles  of  the 
ocean." 36  To  the  amenities  of  Haddington  we  have 
equally  definite  testimony.  From  an  English 
chronicler  we  learn  that  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century  the  fame  of  its  orchards  had  gone  beyond 
the  limits  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  French  writer  just 
quoted  tells  us  that  it  was  "situated  in  a  fruitful 
and 'pleasant  country,"37  while  an  English  traveller, 
Fynes  Moryson,  speaks  of  "  the  pleasant  village  of 
Haddington/'38 

Continuing  our  survey,  we  come  next  to 
Tweeddale,  which,  according  to  Leslie,  "  should  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence."39  What  excited  Leslie's 
admiration  in  Tweeddale  was  the  number  of  sheep 
on  its  hillsides  and  in  its  valleys — single  sheep- 
owners  possessing  as  many  as  five  hundred  or  even 
a  thousand.40  But  it  was  as  one  of  the  favourite 
royal  hunting-grounds  that  Tweeddale  was  still  best 
known  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus  we  read  in 
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Pitscottie  that  "the  second  day  of  June  (1528)  the 
King  passed  out  of  Edinburgh  to  the  hunting  and 
many  of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland  with 
him,  to  the  number  of  12,000  men;  and  there 
passed  to  Meggetland,  and  hounded  and  hawked 
all  the  country  and  bounds."41 

The  district  of  Nithsdale  was  another  of  those 
fertile  tracts  in  the  south  of  Scotland  which  pre- 
sented a  tempting  spoil  for  the  invader.  To  the 
abundance  of  its  harvests  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  English  chronicler,  John  Hardyng,  who  was  in 
Scotland  between  1450  and  1460,  and  extended 
his  travels  beyond  those  of  any  other  stranger.  As 
the  result  of  his  observations  he  produced  a 
rhymed  Itinerary,  the  object  of  which,  he  tells  us, 
was  to  note  "  the  distances  and  miles  of  the  towns 
in  Scotland,  and  the  way  how  to  convey  an  army, 
as  well  by  land  as  water,  into  the  chiefest  parts 
thereof."42  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  Hardyng 
gives  us  the  completest  description  we  possess  of 
Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  century.  As  his  special 
purpose  was  to  indicate  the  best  routes  for  an 
invading  army  to  follow,  he  limits  his  description 
mainly  to  those  parts  of  the  country  where  such  a 
host  could  find  material  for  its  subsistence.  What 
surprises  us  in  his  general  view  of  Scotland  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  country  must  have  been  under 
cultivation  so  early  as  the  time  when  Hardyng 
visited  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that 
Hardyng  from  the  very  object  he  had  in  view  is 
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likely  to  be  a  truth-telling  chronicler  :  if  an  English 
army  should  one  day  pursue  the  routes  he  indicated, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  that  his 
information  should  be  accurate.  Of  Nithsdale, 
of  which  we  were  speaking,  Hardyng  says  that  it 
abounds  in  good  victual ;  and  its  chief  town, 
Dumfries,  he  calls  a  "pretty  town"43 — an  opinion 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other 
authorities.  According  to  Leslie,  Dumfries  was  ua 
town,  neither  base  nor  of  simple  degree/'44  and  we 
have  the  word  of  Hector  Boece  (which  in  this 
connection  may  perhaps  be  taken  seriously)  that 
its  manufacture  of  " delicate  white  woollen  cloth" 
was  held  in  great  esteem  by  foreign  merchants.45 

Of  the  wide  district  of  Galloway,  which  then 
included  Wigtownshire,  Kirkcudbright,  and  the 
western  half  of  Dumfriesshire,  Hardyng  has 
nothing  to  say;  it  was  not  a  country  where  an 
English  army  was  likely  to  find  itself  comfortable. 
Yet  Galloway  filled  its  own  place  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  country.  From  Galloway  and  the 
Highlands  were  mainly  supplied  both  cattle  and 
the  small  ambling  horses,  which  were  usually 
ridden  in  Scotland,  and  which  from  the  nature  of 
their  pace  were  known  in  France  as  hobins**  The 
wool  of  the  Galloway  sheep,  also,  was  the  most 
famous  in  the  country,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
far-travelled  Lithgow  was  "  nothing  inferior"  to 
that  of  the  sheep  of  Biscay.47  Buchanan  names 
another  commodity  which  Galloway  supplied  in 
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abundance  to  the  nation  at  large.  Its  rivers 
abounded  in  eels,  which,  being  caught  and  salted, 
he  says,  were  a  considerable  source  of  profit  to  the 
Gallovidians.48  The  eel,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
was  the  fish  most  commonly  eaten  in  Scotland,  and 
in  pre-Reformation  times  must  have  been  consumed 
in  enormous  quantities.  Since  then  our  country- 
men have  come  to  have  another  opinion  regarding 
the  appetising  quality  of  eels. 

Passing  north  into  Ayrshire,  with  its  three 
ancient  divisions  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham, 
we  enter  a  country  which  lent  itself  more  readily  to 
cultivation  than  Galloway.  Along  the  sea-coast, 
at  least,  there  was  abundant  proof  of  an  energetic 
and  thriving  community.  "  Kyle,  that  country 
plentiful  and  faire,"49  is  Hardyng's  description  of 
that  district  in  the  later  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  another 
English  traveller  has  these  remarks  on  what  he  saw. 
The  town  of  Irvine  he  described  as  "daintily 
situate  .  .  .  and  in  a  dainty,  pleasant,  level  champaign 
country  ;  excellent  good  corn  there  is  near  unto  it, 
where  the  ground  is  enriched  and  made  fruitful 
with  sea- weeds  or  lime."  The  road  from  Irvine 
to  Ayr  was  "a  most  dainty,  pleasant  way/'  and 
Ayr  itself  "  a  dainty,  pleasant-seated  town  "  with 
"  much  plain,  rich  corn  land  about  it."  s° 

We  have  likewise  interesting  testimony  that 
Clydesdale,  which  took  in  Renfrewshire  and 
Lanarkshire,  was  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated 
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regions  of  Scotland.  There,  Hardy ng  tells  us,  is 
such  abundance  of  corn  and  cattle  that  an  army 
would  find  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  all  its 
wants.51  Leslie,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  Lithgow  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  use  almost  the  same  language 
in  their  descriptions  of  Clydesdale.  It  is,  says 
Lithgow,  "  the  best  mixed  country  for  corns,  meads, 
pasturage,  woods,  parks,  orchards,  castles,  palaces, 
divers  kinds  of  coal  and  earth  fuel  that  our  Albion 
produceth  and  may  justly  be  named  the  paradise 
of  Scotland."  Later  in  the  seventeenth  century 
John  Ray, 'the  naturalist,  bore  the  same  testimony 
to  the  pleasantness  of  Clydesdale.  "  The  country 
all  thereabout,"  he  says,  with  special  reference  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamilton,  "  is  very  pleasant 
and  in  all  respects  for  woods,  pastures,  corn,  etc., 
the  best  we  saw  in  Scotland.52 

We  need  not  delay  over  Stirlingshire — the 
general  testimony  of  the  time  being  that  it  rivalled 
Lothian  in  fertility  and  the  number  of  its  country- 
seats.  Fife,  however,  we  cannot  pass  over,  as 
strangers  and  natives  alike  concurred  in  regarding 
it  as  a  veritable  land  of  Goshen.  If  we  may  believe 
Pitscottie,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  on  her  arrival  in  Fife 
in  1538,  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  evidences  of 
comfort  and  prosperity  which  she  saw  around  her. 
"  She  never  saw  in  France,"  she  told  James  V., 
whose  queen  she  was  about  to  become,  "she  never 
saw  in  France,  nor  no  other  country,  so  many  good 
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faces  in  so  little  room  as  she  saw  that  day  in 
Scotland.  For,"  she  said,  "it  was  shown  to  her  in 
France  that  Scotland  was  but  a  barbarous  country, 
destitute  and  void  of  all  commodities  that  used  to 
be  in  other  countries,  but  now  she  confesses  she 
saw  the  contrary,  for  she  saw  never  so  many  fair 
personages  of  men  and  women  and  also  young 
babes  and  children  as  she  saw  that  day  in  those 
bounds  where  she  had  been." 53  Mary  of  Lorraine's 
eulogy  was  doubtless  coloured  by  her  own  happy 
circumstances  and  by  her  national  turn  for  saying 
pleasant  things,  but  sober  evidence  shows  that  they 
need  not  have  been  so  over-strained  as  we  might 
think.  James  VI. 's  picturesque  simile  is  well 
known.  Fife,  he  said,  was  "a  grey  cloth  mantle 
with  a  golden  fringe."  An  Englishman,  who  rode 
through  Fife  in  1598,  speaks  of  it  as  "a  pleasant 
little  territory  of  open  fields,"  and  elsewhere  he 
says  that  it  "  yields  corn  and  pasture  and  sea-coals, 
as  the  seas  no  less  plentifully  yield  (among  other 
fish)  store  of  oysters  and  shell-fishes,  and  this 
country  is  populous  and  full  of  noblemen's  and 
gentlemen's  dwellings,  commonly  compassed  with 
little  groves."54  Half  a  century  later  (1655),  we 
have  some  interesting  remarks  on  Fife  by  one 
whose  evidence  is  of  special  value.  This  was 
Thomas  Tucker,  a  commissioner  sent  to  Scotland 
by  the  Protectorate  to  settle  the  Excise  and 
Customs.  By  the  date  when  Tucker  wrote,  it 
should  be  said  that  Fife  had  fallen  somewhat  from 
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its  ancient  prosperity,  so  that  we  must  heighten  his 
picture  when  we  think  of  the  times  of  Mary. 
"  For,"  he  says,  "  although  this  be  the  bounds  of 
one  of  the  best  and  richest  counties  of  Scotland, 
yet  the  goodness  and  riches  of  the  country,  arising 
more  from  the  goodness  and  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  lands  than  any  traffic,  hath  made  it  the 
residence  and  seat  of  many  of  the  gentry  of  that 
nation,  who  have  wholly  driven  out  all  but  their 
tenants  and  peasants  even  to  the  shore  side." 5S 
The  prosperity  of  Fife  was  mainly  due  to  three 
sources — to  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  manufacture 
of  salt,  and  the  abundance  of  coal.  Of  these 
industries  something  will  afterwards  be  said,  and 
here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  note  that  Fife  not  only 
exported  coal  to  foreign  countries,  but,  according 
to  Bishop  Leslie,  supplied  all  the  east  coast  to  the 
north  of  the  Tay  with  that  commodity.56 

If  an  invading  army  crossed  the  Tay,  there 
were  still  many  tracts  of  fertile  country  where  it 
could  find  victual  for  the  lifting.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  had  been  cultivated  like 
a  garden.  There,  I  warrant  you,  says  Hardyng, 
you  will  find  abundance  of  corn  and  cattle  and 
every  needful  commodity ;  and  Lithgow,  in  his 
description  of  the  Carse  fairly  surpasses  himself. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  diamond-plot  of  Tay,  or 
rather  the  youngest  sister  of  matchless  Piedmont " 
— the  only  drawback  to  this  earthly  paradise  being 
that  its  inhabitants  were  so  uncivil  that  they  went 
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by  the  name  of  the  "  Carles  (churls)  of  the  Carse." 57 
If  the  invader  made  his  way  to  Perth,  he  would  find 
a  booty  which  would  reward  him  for  his  protracted 
march,  since  even  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Perth  was  spoken  of  as  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom.  "A  very  pretty  place/'  a  French- 
man writes  in  1548;  and  Bishop  Leslie,  some 
thirty  years  later,  expatiates  on  its  bustling  trade 
and  delectable  situation.58 

To  the  fertility  of  Angus  and  the  Mearns  there 
is  concurrent  testimony  at  least  from  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  but  of  all  parts  of  the  country  it  was 
Moray  that  had  the  greatest  name  for  the  fecundity 
of  its  soil  and  its  high  cultivation.  When  strangers 
came  to  Scotland,  they  were  told  that  they  must  go 
to  Moray  to  see  what  the  country  could  produce. 
"So  abundant  is  this  district  in  corn  and  pastur- 
age," writes  Buchanan,  "and  so  much  beautified,  as 
well  as  enriched,  by  fruit  trees,  that  it  may  truly  be 
pronounced  the  first  county  in  Scotland  ; " 59  and 
Leslie  descants  with  equal  emphasis  on  its  whole- 
some air,  the  absence  of  swamps  and  mosses,  its 
extensive  woods,  and  the  variety  of  its  products. 6o 

The  place  which  the  Highlands  filled  in  the 
economy  of  the  country  has  already  been  indicated, 
but  a  passage  from  the  preamble  of  an  Act  of  Privy 
Council,  under  the  date  1566,  will  show  how  clearly 
it  was  recognised  that  Highlands  and  Lowlands 
formed  the  natural  complement  of  each  other. 
"  Since  it  is  not  only  needful,"  the  passage  runs, 
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"  that  good  neighbourhood  and  abstinence  from  all 
displeasure  and  invasion  be  observed  among  all 
the  lieges,  but  that  either  of  them  sustain  and 
relieve  other's  necessities  by  the  interchange  of  the 
excrescence  and  superfluous  fruit-growing  in  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlands, so  that  necessarily  markets 
must  be  kept  open,  etc."61  Timber,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  chief  commodity  which  the  Highlands 
supplied  to  the  low  country.  It  is  known  to  every 
one,  runs  another  entry  in  the  Privy  Council 
Register,  "  that  in  all  times  bygone  the  use  and 
consuetude  has  been  that  indwellers  of  the  High- 
lands have  brought  and  conveyed  timber  to  the 
burghs  next  adjacent,  by  the  rivers,  waters,  and  lochs, 
having  their  course  to  the  same,  as  may  be  seen 
by  St  Johnston  (Perth),  Inverness,  and  divers  other 
burghs."62  As  we  learn  from  the  same  authority, 
however,  this  trade  in  timber  was  carried  on  under 
considerable  difficulties.  As  the  floats  conveying 
the  cargoes  had  occasionally  to  pass  through  the 
territories  of  successive  clans,  the  voyage  was  apt 
to  be  a  veritable  running  of  the  gauntlet.  From 
the  Act  just  quoted,  for  example,  we  learn  that 
Eraser  of  Lovat  refused  to  allow  the  men  of 
Glengarry  to  convey  timber  to  Inverness — for  which 
he  was  duly  called  to  account  by  the  Council, 
though  apparently  to  little  purpose. 

The  rearing  of  cattle,  also,  was  a  general  industry 
in  the  Highlands,  and  in  that  commodity  they  did  an 
active  trade  with  the  neighbouring  lowland  towns. 
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"  The  Highlanders,"  writes  an  early  English 
traveller,  "  are  not  without  considerable  quantities 
of  corn,  yet  have  not  enough  to  satisfy  their 
numbers,  and  therefore  yearly  come  down  with  their 
cattle  of  which  they  have  greater  plenty,  and  so 
traffic  with  the  Lowlanders  for  such  proportions  of 
oats  and  barley  as  their  families  or  necessities  call 
for."63  From  these  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
relations  between  Highland  and  Lowland  were 
not,  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  solely  confined  to 
cattle-lifting,  on  the  one  hand,  and  blackmail,  on 
the  other.  As  far  back  as  history  carries  us,  we  find 
a  regular  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
regions,  and  each  deriving  mutual  benefit  from  the 
other. 

The  Western  Islands  did  not  play  such  a  pro- 
minent part  during  the  reign  of  Mary  as  during  the 
reigns  of  her  immediate  predecessors.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  we  know  more  of  the 
general  appearance  of  these  islands  at  the  period 
with  which  we  are  dealing  than  of  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  A  few  words  regarding  them, 
therefore,  may  fitly  conclude  this  general  survey  of 
the  country.  Our  authority  is  Donald  Monro,  who 
held  the  office  of  High  Dean  of  the  Western 
Islands  under  the  pre- Reformation  Church.  In 
1549  he  made  a  pastoral  visitation  of  the  Islands, 
and  wrote  a  "  Description  "  of  nearly  two  hundred 
of  them,  specifying  their  size,  the  nature  of  their 
soil,  the  number  of  their  churches,  and  the  occupa- 
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tions  of  their  inhabitants.  From  what  he  says  of  a 
few  of  the  larger  islands  we  may  form  some  notion 
of  them  as  a  whole ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  their 
present  inhabitants  might  be  justified  in  regarding 
the  sixteenth  century  as  the  golden  age  of  their 
country. 64 

Speaking  of  Bute,  Monro  describes  it  as  an 
island  eight  miles  long  by  four  broad,  very  fertile, 
especially  for  oats,  and  possessing  two  castles  and 
two  parish  churches.  Jura  possessed  a  fine  deer 
forest,  was  well  cultivated  along  the  coast,  and 
abounded  in  "noble  colts."  Islay  was  "fertile, 
fruitful,  and  full  of  natural  grassing,  with  many 
great  deer,  many  woods,  with  fair  games  of  hunting 
beside  every  town."  Mull  is  described  as  "a  great 
rough  isle,  but  not  the  less  fertile  and  fruitful."  It 
was  well  clad  with  wood,  and  afforded  excellent 
hunting,  was  noted  for  the  size  and  number  of  its 
martens,  and  possessed  three  castles  and  seven 
parish  churches.  lona  was  "  fertile  and  fruitful  of 
corn  and  store,  and  good  for  fishing."  In  Skye 
there  were  twelve  parish  churches ;  the  island  was 
well  peopled  and  cultivated ;  oats  were  specially 
good  and  plentiful ;  the  pasture  excelled  that  of  all 
the  other  islands ;  and  there  were  abundant  woods 
and  forests.  Uist  had  five  churches  and  was  a 
fertile  island,  clad  with  forests  on  the  east  coast, 
but  under  cultivation  on  the  north-west.  Monro 
embraced  even  the  far  St  Kilda  in  his  visitation. 
He  describes  it  as  "abundant  in  corn  and  grass- 
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ing,"  so  far  as  it  was  brought  under  cultivation — its 
sheep  being  the  finest  reared  in  the  islands.  Its 
inhabitants  were  "  simple,  poor  people,  scarce 
learned  in  any  religion."  Once  a  year  the  steward 
of  M'Leod  of  Harris,  to  whom  the  island  belonged, 
visited  it  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing  the  children 
born  in  the  interval.  On  these  occasions,  we  are 
told,  the  steward  was  wont  to  brew  a  vat  of  ale,  of 
which  men,  women,  and  children  greedily  partook 
with  immediate  and  disastrous  consequences. 

From  this  survey  of  the  Scotland  of  Mary 
Stewart  it  will  be  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  monotony 
of  landscape  arising  from  the  lack  of  all  manner  of 
fences  and  the  general  absence  of  timber  the 
country  by  no  means  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
mere  wilderness.  Broadly  speaking  it  may  be  said 
that  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country  now  under 
cultivation  at  the  present  day  were  largely  under 
cultivation  then.65  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
visitors  from  England  were  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  Scotland  was  emphatically  a  grain-producing 
country.  As  we  have  seen,  the  principal  crops 
reared  were  barley  and  oats — the  straw  of  which 
was  generally  used  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Peas 
and  beans  were  largely  grown,  but  little  wheat. 
There  was  no  lack  of  pasture,  but,  according  to  the 
sarcastic  Weldon,  the  word  hay  was  heathen  Greek 
to  the  Scots — their  custom  being  to  sell  such  grass 
as  was  grown.  Hemp  was  cultivated  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  became  the  chief  agricultural  industry.  Of 
hemp,  we  are  then  told,  the  Scots  had  "  mighty 
burdens,"  and  produced  from  it  "the  most  noted 
and  beneficial  manufacture  of  the  Kingdom."66 
Fruits  had  been  reared  from  the  early  Middle  Age 
in  Scotland,  but  at  first  this  had  been  mainly  in 
connection  with  the  religious  houses.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  orchards  must  have  become  general, 
as  we  have  frequent  legislation  against  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  robbing  them.  Still,  even  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  fruits  were  a  rarity  in 
Scotland.  "  As  for  fruit,"  says  Weldon,  "for  their 
grandsire  Adam's  sake  they  (the  Scots)  never 
planted  any,"67  and  a  more  friendly  observer, 
writing  in  1579,  declares  that  of  flowers  or  fruit 
there  are  little  or  none  in  Scotland.68  In  the 
course  of  the  next  century  fruit-growing  must  have 
become  a  more  general  industry  as  is  proved  by 
the  following  interesting  passage.  "  Orchards  they 
(the  Scots)  have  few,"  says  the  writer,  who  visited 
Scotland  in  1689.  "  And  their  apples,  pears,  and 
plums  are  not  of  the  best  kind ;  their  cherries  are 
tolerably  good.  And  they  have  one  sort  of  pear, 
large  and  well-tasted,  but  seldom  had.  Wall-fruit 
is  very  rare.  But  of  gooseberries,  currants,  straw- 
berries and  the  like,  they  have  of  each  —  but 
growing  in  gentlemen's  gardens,  and  yet  from 
thence  we  sometimes  meet  with  them  in  the 
markets  of  their  burghs."69 


CHAPTER   II 

GENERAL    APPEARANCE   OF    THE   VILLAGES   AND 
TOWNS — INTERCOMMUNICATION 

HAVING  described  the  general  appearance 
which  Scotland  presented  in  the  time  of 
Mary,  let  us  now  glance  at  the  villages  and  towns 
— in  their  case,  also,  specially  noting  the  peculiarities 
that  struck  the  traveller  from  other  countries.  In  the 
year  1584  Scotland  was  visited  by  a  personage  who 
appears  to  have  been  an  early  specimen  of  the 
4 'globe-trotter."  This  was  Lupold  von  Wedel, 
a  Pomeranian  noble  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  had  visited  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  as  well  as  England  and 
Scotland.  Von  Wedel  kept  notes  of  what  he  saw 
in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  but  in  the  case 
of  Scotland  these  notes  are  unfortunately  not  so  full 
as  we  could  have  wished.  In  a  few  words  he  thus 
gives  his  impression  of  Scottish  villages  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  "The  villages,"  he  says,  "look 
very  poor,  the  houses  having  stone  walls  not  as 
high  as  a  man,  upon  which  the  roofs  are  erected 
and  covered  with  sod."  *  Even  at  the  present  day 
we  are  familiar  with  Scottish  villages,  or,  at  least, 
parts  of  them,  which  might  be  described  in  the 
c  33 
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words  of  Von  Wedel,  and  long  before  his  day  the 
type  had  been  in  existence  in  Scotland  as  elsewhere. 
The  passage  of  Froissart  is  well  known  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  the  Scotch  country-folk  made  light  of 
their  houses  being  burnt  by  the  English,  as  with 
six  or  eight  poles  and  boughs  to  cover  them  they 
could  build  them  anew.2     Throughout  the  subse- 
quent centuries  our  visitors  bear  similar  testimony. 
In  the  fifteenth,  for  example,  tineas  Sylvius  says 
that  "  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  country  are 
made  of  turf  and  the  doors  of  the  humbler  dwellings 
are  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen."  3     In  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  an  English  traveller,  who  passed 
a  night   at    Langholm,   gives  this   account   of  his 
lodging :  "  We  laid  in  a  poor  thatched  house,  the 
walls  of  it  being  one  course  of  stones,  another  of 
sods  of  earth  ;  it  had  a  door  of  wicker  rods,  and  the 
spider  webs  hung  over  our  heads  as  thick  as  might 
be  in  curbed."4     But  the  most  exact  description 
we  possess  of  the  abodes  that  composed  a  Scottish 
village  is  one  also  written  by  an  Englishman  ;  and, 
though  the  description  was  written  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  equally  applies  to  the 
sixteenth.       "The   vulgar   houses,"    this   observer 
writes,  "  and  what  are  seen  in  the  villages,  are  low 
and  feeble.     Their  walls  are  made  of  a  few  stones 
jumbled  together  with  mortar  to  cement  them,  on 
which  they  set  up  pieces  of  wood  meeting  at  the 
top,  ridge   fashion,    but   so  ordered   that  there  is 
neither  sightliness  nor  strength ;  and  it  does  not 
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cost  much  more  time  to  erect  such  a  cottage  than 
to  pull  it  down.  They  cover  these  houses  with  turf 
an  inch  thick,  and  in  the  shape  of  larger  tiles  which 
they  fashion  with  wooden  pins,  and  renew  as  often 
as  there  is  occasion ;  and  that  is  very  frequently 
done.  It  is  rare  to  find  chimneys  in  these  places, 
a  small  rent  in  the  roof  sufficing  to  convey  the 
smoke  away."3  To  these  details  it  has  to  be 
added  that,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  British  Isles  at 
the  present  day,  man  and  beast  were  frequently 
fellow-occupants  of  the  same  domicile,  and  that, 
if  we  may  credit  one  recorder,  sheep  might  some- 
times be  seen  browsing  on  the  roofs  of  them  when 
these  were  flat  and  contiguous.6  If  we  picture, 
then,  an  assemblage  of  such  cabins,  huddled  to- 
gether as  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted,  each 
with  its  heap  of  refuse  at  its  door,  and  the  adjoining 
ways  as  often  as  not  knee-deep  in  mud,  we  may 
have  a  notion  of  a  Scottish  village  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  even  in  the  more  civilised  parts  of  the 
country. 

This  picture  of  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the 
Scottish  peasant  does  not  impress  us  with  a  very 
high  idea  of  his  general  comfort  and  well-being, 
but  the  truth  is  that  they  were  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  abodes  of  the  same  class  in  other 
countries.  If  Englishmen  spoke  contemptuously 
of  the  houses  of  Scottish  villages,  the  lordly 
Spaniard  expressed  himself  with  equal  disdain 
regarding  those  which  he  saw  in  England.  It  is 
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an  Englishman,  Harrison,  the  author  of  the  De- 
scription of  England,  who  reports  the  remark  of 
a  noble  Spaniard  who  came  in  the  train  of  Philip  II. 
to  the  Court  of  Mary  Tudor.  "  Certes,"  Harrison 
writes,  "  this  rude  kind  of  building  made  the 
Spaniards  in  Queen  Mary's  days  wonder  when  they 
saw  what  large  diet  was  used  in  many  of  these  so 
homely  cottages,  insomuch  that  one  of  no  small 
reputation  amongst  them  said  after  this  manner — 
'  These  English '  (quoth  he)  *  have  their  houses 
made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  so 
well  as  the  king.'  "7  Curiously  enough  in  the  case 
of  the  Scotch  agricultural  classes  we  have  testimony 
to  a  similar  conjunction  of  wretched  homes  and 
"large  diet."  A  French  physician  who  was  in 
Scotland  about  1551  has  this  passage  in  his  narrative 
of  what  he  saw  :  "  The  country  is  but  poor  in  gold 
and  silver,  but  plentiful  in  provisions,  which  are  as 
cheap  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  (the 
Scots)  have  plenty  of  corn  and  calves,  on  which 
account  their  flesh  is  cheap ;  and  in  my  time  bread 
was  tolerably  cheap ; "  and  he  adds,  "  that  nothing 
is  scarce  here  but  money."  8 

If,  as  these  testimonies  seem  to  indicate,  the 
Scotch  peasant  was  not  much  worse  off  than  his 
English  fellow,  assuredly  his  lot  compared  favour- 
ably with  that  of  his  class  in  Germany  and  France. 
In  the  case  of  Germany  the  conditions  out  of 
which  sprang  the  terrible  and  abortive  Peasants' 
War  in  1525  places  this  fact  beyond  question,  and 
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the  history  of  the  French  rural  population  from  the 
rising  of  the  Jacquerie  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  equally  proves  that  they 
were  oppressed  and  exploited  to  a  degree  far 
beyond  what  was  ever  the  case  in  Scotland.  We 
have  just  had  a  picture  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Scottish  agricultural  labourer  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Mary.  Let  us  place  beside  it  a  com- 
panion picture  of  his  French  fellow  at  a  much 
later  date — in  the  reign  of  the  magnificent  Louis 
XIV.  —  which  covered  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  passage  in  which  the 
description  occurs  is  a  classical  one  in  French 
literature,  as  recording  with  grim  fidelity  one 
aspect  of  the  France  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  Its 
author,  La  Bruyere,  had  made  a  journey  into  the 
provinces,  and  this  is  how  he  describes  one  of  the 
sights  which  he  saw  :  "  One  sees  certain  ferocious 
creatures,  male  and  female,  spread  over  the 
country,  black,  livid,  and  all  scorched  with  the  sun, 
attached  to  the  earth  which  they  dig  and  turn  up 
with  dogged  pertinacity;  they  have  an  articulate 
voice,  and  when  they  rise  to  their  feet  they  display 
a  human  countenance,  and  they  are  indeed  human 
beings.  They  return  at  night  to  their  caverns 
(tanieres))  where  they  live  on  black  bread,  water, 
and  roots.  They  spare  other  men  the  labour  of 
sowing,  ploughing,  and  gathering  in,  in  order  to 
live,  and  they  deserve  not  to  lack  bread  which 
they  themselves  have  sowed."9  Horrible  as  is  the 
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picture  here  presented,  it  is  yet  accepted  by  French 
historians  as  literally  true  of  the  actual  condition 
of  a  considerable  section  of  the  French  peasantry 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Even  the  caustic 
Weldon,  who  does  not  spare  his  colours,  could  not 
find  the  materials  for  such  a  picture  in  his  survey 
of  Scotland. 

On  the  whole,  the  towns  of  Scotland  made  a 
more  favourable  impression  on  strangers  than  the 
villages.  In  the  case  of  the  towns  there  was  one 
peculiarity  which  was  noted  alike  by  visitors  from 
England  and  the  Continent :  they  were  not 
surrounded  by  walls  of  defence.  The  reason  given 
for  this  peculiarity  by  the  Scots  themselves  was  at 
least  flattering  to  the  national  pride.  In  Buchanan's 
poem  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  he  notes  it  as  one  of  the 
glories  of  his  countrymen  that  their 

"  Good  right  hands  their  land  can  keep, 
Nor  need  high  walls  nor  fosses  deep  ; " 

and  John  Major  gives  the  same  explanation  in 
his  matter-of-fact  way.  "The  Scots  do  not  hold 
themselves  to  need  walled  cities/'  he  says,  "and 
the  reason  of  this  may  be  that  they  thus  get  them 
face  to  face  with  the  enemy  with  no  delay,  and 
build  their  castles,  as  it  were,  of  men."10 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  there  was  a 
less  noble  reason  for  the  absence  of  defensive  walls 
than  that  specified  by  Major  and  Buchanan.  As 
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is  abundantly  proved  by  such  Burgh  Records  as 
have  been  preserved,    the  burgesses  were   keenly 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  an  effective  line  of  defence 
for  the  security  of  their  lives  and  goods.      They 
had  ever  to  be  on  their  guard  against  two  sets  of 
enemies,  from  whom  few  Scottish  towns  had  not 
suffered   at  one  time   or   other— the   neighbouring 
feudal  barons  and  "the  auld  enemy  of  England." 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  burgesses  ever  and  anon 
waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of  the  insecurity  of 
their  good  town,  and  making  desperate  efforts  to 
provide  the  requisite  defences.      With  this  object 
they  would  impose  a  special  law,  exact  the  hand 
labour  or  its  equivalent  which  was  obligatory  on 
every  accredited  inhabitant,  and  even  procure  the 
services    of    skilled   workmen    from    a    distance." 
Curiously  enough  it  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  most  vigorous  measures 
were  taken  for  surrounding  the  town  with  effectual 
fortifications.      From  first  to  last,  however,   these 
efforts  were  intermittent  and  only  continued  under 
the  pressure  of  some  immediate  danger.      In  the 
case  of  greater  and  smaller  towns  alike  the  same 
story  is  told.     A  heroic  beginning  would  be  made 
in  the  construction  of  a  wall  of  such  height,  breadth 
and    durability   that    it    would    equally   defy    the 
weapons  of  men  and  the  tooth  of  time,  but  when 
the  threatened  danger  passed,  the  work  would  drag 
and  finally  cease  till  another  panic  evoked  another 
burst  of  energy.     After  the  disaster  at  Flodden,  as 
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we  know,  a  hasty  attempt  was  made  to  surround 
Edinburgh  with  a  stronger  line  of  defence  than 
it  had  hitherto  possessed ;  and  all  through  the 
sixteenth  century  there  were  ever-renewed  efforts 
to  construct  a  wall  that  would  effectually  serve  the 
desired  purpose ;  yet  the  Town  Records  prove  that 
the  work  was  never  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

The  true  reason  for  the  absence  of  town  walls 
such  as  existed  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
therefore,  was  not  the  heroic  confidence  of  the  Scots 
in  their  "good  right  hands,"  but  the  simple  fact 
that  their  erection  and  maintenance  was  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  most  flourishing  towns.  In  the 
conditions  under  which  the  towns  existed,  however, 
some  kind  of  excluding  barrier  was  absolutely 
necessary  and,  indeed,  obligatory  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Commodities  had  to  pay  toll  before  they 
were  admitted  into  the  town ;  strangers  had  to  be 
cross-examined  before  they  were  allowed  to  take  up 
their  quarters  there  ;  and  some  protection,  however 
feeble,  was  necessary  against  the  sudden  attacks  of 
hostile  neighbouring  barons.  Solid,  fortified  walls 
being  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Scottish  burghs, 
therefore,  they  had  to  content  themselves  with 
dykes,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  seem  to  have  but 
inefficiently  served  their  object.  Generally  they 
were  of  the  most  rickety  construction  and  were  con- 
stantly under  repair.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
clamber  over  them,  but  the  regulation  was  set  aside 
by  every  person  whose  dignity  or  stiffness  of  joint 
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did  not  prevent  their  seeking  this  mode  of  egress 
from  the  town.12  Usually  it  was  not  even  necessary 
to  scale  the  dyke,  as  convenient  " slaps"  were  per- 
forated through  which  mischievous  urchins  made 
their  way  and  illicit  merchandise  was  smuggled  in 
and  out  of  the  burgh.  The  records  of  the  different 
towns  prove,  in  short,  that  the  maintenance  even  of 
these  unsatisfactory  dykes  was  a  perennial  source  of 
vexation  to  the  successive  generations  of  town 
officials. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  description  of  the 
general  appearance  of  Scottish  towns  is  that  of 
Pedro  de  Ayala,  the  representative  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  at  the  Court  of  James  IV.  "  The 
houses  are  good/'  he  says,  "all  built  of  hewn  stone 
and  provided  with  excellent  doors,  glass  windows, 
and  a  great  number  of  chimneys.  All  the  furniture 
that  is  used  in  Italy,  Spain  and  France  is  to  be 
found  in  their  dwellings.  It  has  not  been  bought 
in  modern  times  only,  but  inherited  from  preceding 
ages." I3  Ayala's  description  of  Scotland,  however, 
must  be  taken  with  considerable  reserves ;  he  was 
made  so  much  of  by  the  King  of  Scots  that,  in  his 
gratitude,  he  said  the  most  pleasant  things  he  could 
of  his  subjects  and  his  kingdom.  From  his  remarks 
about  the  houses  in  Scottish  towns  we  might 
suppose  that  they  rivalled  those  of  Italy  and  South 
Germany  in  elegance  and  luxury.  But  a  casual 
saying  of  JEneas  Sylvius  gives  us  a  somewhat 
different  impression,  and,  though  his  words  apply  to 
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the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  un- 
doubtedly apply,  though  in  less  degree,  to  the 
period  before  us.  According  to  ^Eneas  a  royal 
palace  in  Scotland  was  not  comparable  in  comfort 
and  luxury  to  the  house  of  a  Nuremberg  burgher  of 
moderate  substance.14  In  point  of  fact,  considerable 
deduction  must  be  made  from  almost  every  state- 
ment in  Ayala's  account  of  Scottish  towns.  For 
example,  it  was  not  strictly  true  that  all  the  houses 
in  Scotch  towns  were  built  of  hewn  stone.  English 
travellers,  indeed,  were  struck  by  the  much  more 
general  use  of  stone  in  Scotland  than  in  their  own 
country,  but  what  one  of  them  says  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  sweeping  statement  of  Ayala,  viz., 
that  "generally  in  most  towns  of  Scotland "  the 
houses  were  built  of  stone.  In  Edinburgh  a  com- 
mon practice  was  to  build  the  walls  of  stone  and 
face  them  with  timber  (a  practice  which  was  con- 
sidered a  blemish  on  its  general  appearance)  ; I5  but 
long  after  Mary's  day  many  houses  in  Edinburgh 
were  purely  wooden  constructions.  A  visitor  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  tells  us  that  it  was 
only  the  new  houses  that  were  built  of  stone,16  and 
about  the  same  date  the  Scottish  Parliament 
specially  commended  the  provost  "for  his  building 
in  stone  for  the  greater  security  against  fire." I7 
The  precautions  that  were  taken  against  fires, 
indeed,  prove  that  wooden  houses  were  far  from 
infrequent  in  Scottish  towns.  Once  a  month  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  magistrates  to  visit  the  houses  of 
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their  burgh  and  ascertain  that  no  hemp,  lint,  straw, 
hay,  heather,  nor  broom  were  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity ;  every  town  had  to  be  provided  with  twenty- 
foot  ladders  in  number  proportioned  to  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  if  a  light  was  conveyed  from  one  house  to 
another  it  must  be  in  a  covered  vessel  or  lantern.18 

Ayala's  statement  that  the  houses  in  Scottish 
towns  were  generally  provided  with  glass  windows 
is  likewise  at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  other 
observers.  In  England,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  glass  windows  were  so  numerous  that 
Lord  Bacon  complained  of  them  as  a  nuisance. 
"You  shall  have  sometimes,"  he  says,  "your 
houses  so  full  of  glass  that  we  cannot  tell  where 
to  come  to  be  out  of  the  sun  or  the  cold."  In 
Scotland  glass  was  certainly  not  so  plentiful  as 
to  occasion  inconvenience.  Even  in  the  capital 
and  long  after  Ayala's  day  glass  windows  were 
far  from  being  universal.  As  late  as  1636  it 
was  noted  as  a  blemish  on  the  beauty  of  Edinburgh 
that  there  was  "a  want  of  fair  glass  windows, 
whereof  few  or  none  are  to  be  discerned  towards 
the  street ;  "l9  and  still  later  (1689)  the  older  houses 
are  described  as  having  "oval  windows  without 
casements  or  glass,"  though  houses  recently  built 
had  "good  windows  modestly  framed  and  glazed."20 

From  such  descriptions  as  we  possess  of  Scottish 
towns  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  would  appear 
that  some  of  them  have  not  improved  with  age. 
In  the  time  of  Mary,  Dundee  was  "one  of  the 
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finest  towns  in  Scotland  "  ;  Hamilton  "  an  handsome 
little  market  town";  Linlithgow  "a  fair,  ancient 
town  and  well  built,  some  part  of  it  of  stone " ; 
Montrose  "a  beautiful  town"  with  "a  very  good 
harbour";  Perth  "a  very  pretty  place,  pleasant 
and  well  fitted  to  be  the  site  of  a  good  town "  ; 
Aberdeen  "  a  rich  and  handsome  town,  inhabited 
by  an  excellent  people,"  and  St  Andrews  "one  of 
the  best  towns  in  Scotland,"  though  unfortunately 
with  neither  a  good  harbour  nor  good  roads. 

Chief  among  the  Scottish  towns  for  beauty  and 
attractiveness,  however,  was  Glasgow,  though  in 
the  reign  of  Mary  it  held  but  the  eleventh  place 
in  the  point  of  taxable  value.  Glasgow  was,  in 
truth,  the  only  place  in  Scotland  regarding  which 
strangers  expressed  themselves  with  unqualified 
enthusiasm.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Hardyng  described  it  as  "  a  goodly  cytee  "  ; 2I 
and  alike  by  its  situation  and  the  nobility  and 
picturesqueness  of  its  buildings  it  must  have  fully 
deserved  the  eulogy.  To  modern  eyes  the  uncon- 
taminated  Clyde,  with  its  adjoining  meadows, 
and  spanned  by  its  magnificent  bridge  of  eight 
arches,  would  have  seemed  a  glorious  adornment 
in  itself.  And  the  town  was  not  unworthy  of  its 
natural  advantages.  Dominating  its  precincts  was 
the  Cathedral,  venerable  even  in  the  time  of  Mary, 
and  close  by  it  the  stately  Bishop's  Palace,  while 
clustering  round  them  were  the  houses  of  the 
thirty-two  prebends,  each  with  its  garden  or  orchard 
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attached.  "  The  very  prospect  of  this  flourishing 
city,"  writes  an  Englishman  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  town  was  not 
greatly  altered  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Mary,  "  the  very  prospect  of  this  flourishing  city 
reminds  me  of  the  beautiful  fabrics  and  the  florid 
fields  in  England."  All  these  flattering  descriptions 
of  Scottish  towns,  be  it  noted,  are  from  the  pens  of 
strangers,  and  the  inference  must  be  that  neither 
taste  nor  comfort  was  wholly  unknown  to  our 
ancestors  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 

If  Glasgow  impressed  the  stranger  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  Scottish  towns,  Edinburgh  equally 
impressed  them  as  the  most  striking  and  peculiar. 
By  the  time  of  Mary  Edinburgh  was  far  and  away 
the  most  important  place  in  Scotland — first  in 
wealth,  in  population  and  political  significance. 
It  was  only  for  about  a  century,  however,  that  it 
had  been  distinctively  pre-eminent  among  other 
Scottish  towns.  According  to  Froissart,  at  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  less  than 
Tournai  and  Valenciennes  and  did  not  contain 
more  than  four  hundred  houses.22  A  remark  of 
John  Major,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  may  explain  how  it  was  that 
Edinburgh  took  the  first  place  among  its  rivals. 
For  about  a  hundred  years  before  his  day,  Major 
tells  us,  the  kings  of  Scotland  almost  continuously 
resided  there ;  and  the  fact  was  decisive  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  town.  As  the  permanent  residence 
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of  the  Court,  it  gradually  became  the  centre  where 
national  business  was  transacted.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Parliaments,  and  General 
Councils,  and  Conventions  rarely  met  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  at  its  close  they  seldom  met  elsewhere. 
By  the  reign  of  Mary,  Edinburgh  had  likewise 
become  the  permanent  seat  of  the  supreme  Court 
of  Law.  The  Court,  known  as  the  "  Session," 
which  had  been  set  up  by  James  I.,  had  met  at 
intervals  in  different  towns  of  the  kingdom,  but 
the  "Judicial  Council,"  founded  in  1504  by  James 
IV.,  and,  still  more  decisively,  the  creation  of  the 
College  of  Justice  by  James  V.  in  1533  made 
Edinburgh  the  headquarters  of  law  in  Scotland. 
Already  in  1482  James  III.  could  speak  of 
Edinburgh  as  "the  principal  burgh  in  our 
kingdom,"23  and  by  the  reign  of  Mary,  it  was  not 
only  without  a  rival  but  even  without  a  worthy 
second. 

We  have  many  descriptions  of  the  appearance 
which  Edinburgh  presented  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  these  descriptions  are  for  the  most 
part  based  on  native  authorities.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting, therefore,  to  note  the  impression  which  the 
city  made  on  the  eyes  of  strangers  who  would 
naturally  remark  what  specifically  distinguished  it 
from  the  cities  of  other  countries.  It  should  be 
said  that  these  testimonies  belong  to  a  little  later 
date  than  the  reign  of  Mary ;  but  the  passages  I 
shall  quote  undoubtedly  apply  to  the  town  as  it 
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appeared  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  one  feature  of  the  city  which  arrested  the 
attention  of  every  stranger  and  excited  their 
admiration  was  the  great  street  that  stretched  then, 
as  it  does  now,  from  the  Castle  to  Holyrood.  Its 
length,  its  spaciousness,  and  the  cleanness  of  the 
thoroughfare  struck  English  and  Continental 
visitors  alike  as  unique  in  their  experience  of 
cities.  Their  testimony  on  this  point  is  so  unani- 
mous that  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  recorded 
their  genuine  impressions.  From  these  testimonies 
it  is  clear  that  the  Princes  Street  of  to-day  does 
not  impress  the  stranger  more  vividly  than  the 
High  Street  with  its  continuations  impressed  the 
stranger  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
"  This  street,'*  says  one,  "  is  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  this  city  ;  " 24  and  another  writes  that  Edinburgh 
"has  no  beauty  except  that  of  its  great  street." 
"  So,  leaving  the  Castle,"  exclaims  a  more 
enthusiastic  observer,  "  I  descended  lower  to  the 
city,  wherein  I  observed  the  fairest  and  goodliest 
street  that  ever  mine  eyes  beheld,  for  I  did  never 
see  or  hear  of  a  street  of  that  length  which  is  half 
an  English  mile  from  the  Castle  to  a  fair  port  which 
they  call  the  Netherbow."25  Specially  noteworthy 
is  the  tribute  of  James  Howell,  one  of  the  most 
widely-travelled  and  accomplished  Englishmen  of 
his  time,  who  tells  us  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Palermo,  he  had  never  seen  a  finer  street  than  that 
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of  Edinburgh.26  But  it  was  not  only  the  length  of 
this  wonderful  street  that  impressed  all  strangers ; 
its  spaciousness  appeared  to  them  an  equally  unique 
characteristic.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  as 
towns  had  grown  up  in  the  Middle  Ages,  their  streets 
were  for  the  most  part  mere  narrow  and  dingy 
wynds,  into  which  the  sun  never  shone  owing  to 
the  height  of  the  overhanging  houses.  One  of  the 
most  fashionable  streets  in  Paris  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  and,  as  its  lines 
are  still  preserved,  it  enables  us  to  form  some  notion 
of  the  amenity  of  a  European  capital  of  that  period. 
We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  a  French 
visitor,  who  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
Paris,  was  astounded  at  the  sight  of  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh.  "This  street,"  he  remarks, 
"  is  so  wide  that  it  seems  a  market-place  through- 
out its  whole  extent."27 

Still  another  feature  that  attracted  attention  was 
the  excellent  paving  which  made  locomotion 
pleasant  both  for  riders  and  pedestrians.  It  is 
a  critical  Englishman  who  writes  as  follows  of  this 
creditable  feature  of  the  Scottish  capital.  It  "  is 
the  best  paved  street  with  boulder  stones  (which 
are  very  great  ones)  that  I  have  seen  ;  the  channels 
are  very  conveniently  contrived  on  both  sides  the 
streets,  so  as  there  is  none  in  the  middle  ;  but  it  is 
the  broadest,  largest,  and  fairest  pavement  and  that 
entire,  to  go,  ride,  or  drive  upon.  Here  they 
usually  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  which  is  a 
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fair,  spacious,  and  capacious  walk."28  Here,  how- 
ever, truth  compels  us  to  add  that  the  admirable 
paving  of  the  Edinburgh  streets  was  not  due  to 
native  skill.  In  the  Burgh  Records  we  read  that 
in  1559  the  Town  Council  invited  Michel  Bre,  a 
French  causeway-maker,  then  resident  in  Dunbar,  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  Edinburgh  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  and  become  the  town  paviour,  and  we  find  that 
in  the  following  year  Ere*  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion— the  arrangement  being  that  he  should  remain 
till  the  causeways  were  "  compleitlie  endit  and 
mendit."29 

Besides  its  incomparable  street,  Edinburgh 
possessed  other  attractions  which  made  it  a  notable 
city.  It  was  situated,  we  are  told,  "in  a  fruitful 
soil  and  wholesome  air,"  and  "  adorned  with  many 
noblemen's  towers  lying  about  it,"  and  it  abounded 
"  with  many  springs  of  sweet  waters."  The 
immediate  environs  were  equally  appreciated  :  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  city  were  <c  plain  and 
fruitful  fields  of  corn,"  and  between  Arthur's  Seat 
and  Holyrood  was  a  "park  of  hares,  conies  and 
deer."30  The  Castle  dominating  the  town  was 
likewise  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  but  not  for 
the  reason  that  raises  the  admiration  of  the  modern 
tourist.  It  was  not  the  picturesqueness  of  its  out- 
lines and  its  situation,  but  its  appearance  of  im- 
pregnability that  arrested  the  observer  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  "  I  have  seen  many  strengths," 
says  one,  "in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Spain, 
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and  England,  but  they  must  all  give  place  to 
this  unconquered  castle,  both  for  strength  and 
situation."31 

Such,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  were  some  of  the 
pleasant  features  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  But 
there  were  other  sides  to  the  picture  which  were 
equally  emphasised.  Regarding  its  inhabitants  we 
have  such  unflattering  remarks  as  the  following, 
which  native  testimony,  it  is  to  be  feared,  goes  far 
to  confirm.  This  "  were  a  most  healthful  place  to 
live  in,  were  not  the  inhabitants  most  sluttish,  nasty, 
and  slothful  people.  I  could  never  pass  through 
the  hall,  but  I  was  constrained  to  hold  my  nose ; 
their  chambers,  vessels,  linen,  and  meat,  nothing 
neat,  but  very  slovenly  ;  only  the  nobles  and  better 
sort  of  them  brave,  well-bred  men  and  much 
reformed."  32  Even  the  street  which- was  so  much 
admired  had  serious  blemishes  which  detracted 
from  its  general  effect.  What  appeared  specially 
objectionable  was  the  fact  that  all  the  houses  were 
faced  with  wooden  boards,  perforated  with  oval 
holes  which  served  the  purpose  of  windows,  and 
that  the  vista  of  the  street  was  broken  by  the 
wooden  galleries  which  projected  from  the  second 
storeys.  "  This  lining  with  boards,"  we  are  told, 
"  wherein  are  round  holes  shaped  to  the  proportion 
of  men's  heads,  and  this  encroachment  into  the 
street  about  two  yards,  is  a  mighty  disgrace  unto  it, 
for  the  walls  (which  were  the  outside)  are  stone ; 
so,  as  if  this  outside  facing  of  boards  were  removed, 
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and  the  houses  built  uniform  all  of  the  same  height, 
it  were  the  most  complete  street  in  Christendom."  33 
The  narrowness,  steepness,  and  filthiness  of  the 
numberless  wynds  and  closes  were  another  grievous 
blot  on  the  fair  face  of  the  city,  and  an  ingenious 
observer  compared  it  to  an  "  ivory  comb  whose 
teeth  on  both  sides  are  very  foul,  though  the  space 
between  them  is  clean  and  sightly."34  Such  was 
the  general  impression  which  strangers  received  of 
the  capital  of  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century — an 
impression  that  it  was  a  city  by  itself,  unique  alike 
in  its  structure  and  its  situation. 

As  has  already  been  said,  Edinburgh  easily  held 
the  first  place  among  Scottish  towns  in  the 
reign  of  Mary.  The  relative  importance  of 
the  other  towns  it  is  difficult  to  determine — several 
of  them  claiming  to  hold  the  second  place  after  the 
capital.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  the  following 
list  of  "  prime  cities"  was  enumerated  to  an 
inquiring  stranger :  Edinburgh,  St  Andrews, 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Perth,  Linlithgow, 
Ayr,  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  Irvine,  Dumfries, 
Haddington,  Dunbar,  Elgin,  Banff,  Inverness,  and 
Brechin.35  In  point  of  wealth,  Bishop  Leslie 
assigns  the  second  place  to  Dundee,36  and  as  next  in 
interest,  if  not  in  political  importance,  he  names  St 
Andrews,  "  the  chief  and  mother  city  of  the  realm,"  37 
the  metropolitan  see,  the  seat  of  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  university,  and  in  Mary's  day  the  first 
of  Scottish  towns  in  its  historic  associations. 
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Glasgow,    we    have    seen,    held    as    yet    but   the 
eleventh  place  in  the  list. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  precision  the 
population  of  the  whole  country  or  of  its  different 
towns.  The  population  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  has  been  estimated  at  about  two 
millions  and  a  half,  and  we  should  probably  not  be 
far  from  the  mark  in  reckoning  that  of  Scotland  at 
about  500,000 — numbers  which  roughly  correspond 
to  the  relative  populations  of  the  two  countries  at 
the  present  day.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
Scotland  as  elsewhere,  the  country  population 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  towns,  but  by  the  reign 
of  Mary  those  economic  developments  had  already 
begun  which  have  been  increasingly  operative  to 
the  present  day.  From  the  records  of  the  various 
Scottish  burghs  it  appears  that  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  already  flocking  to  the  towns  for 
employment  and  security,  and  by  Mary's  reign 
the  population  must  have  been  pretty  equally 
divided  between  town  and  country.  Yet,  with  the 
exception  of  Edinburgh,  which  may  have  contained 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  even  the  most  important 
Scottish  towns  were,  according  to  modern  notions, 
little  more  than  mere  villages.  The  population  of 
Aberdeen  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  has 
been  reckoned  at  about  4OOO,38  and  regarding 
Glasgow  we  have  the  definite  fact  that  in  1581  the 
Negative  Confession  of  Faith  was  signed  by  2250 
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persons  39 — who  may  be  taken  as  representing  almost 
the  whole  adult  population. 

But  if  the  population  of  Scottish  towns  in  the 
time  of  Mary  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  we  have 
at  least  sufficiently  precise  data  regarding  their 
relative  wealth  and  national  importance.  From 
successive  tables  of  taxation  drawn  up  in  Mary's 
reign,  we  can  ascertain  the  contributions  from  the 
different  burghs,  and  thus  infer  the  resources  of 
each.  From  a  comparison  of  these  tables  such 
facts  as  the  following  clearly  emerge.  The  four 
leading  Scottish  towns  were  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  and  Perth.  Dundee  came  second,  its 
quota  of  taxation  being  about  half  that  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  Aberdeen  made  an  excellent  third, 
being  little  behind  Dundee  in  the  amount  of  its 
contribution.  At  a  considerable  interval  came 
Perth  ;  and  at  a  still  greater  interval  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  remaining  burghs,  the  exact  priority  of 
which  cannot  be  exactly  determined  owing  to  the 
fluctuating  amounts  of  their  contribution.  St 
Andrews  and  Haddington  perhaps  stood  next,  to 
Perth,  then  Cupar-Fife  and  Montrose,  and  at  a 
lower  level  Stirling,  Ayr,  Glasgow,  Brechin, 
Dumfries,  Inverness,  and  Linlithgow.  A  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  taxation-tables  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  contributions  of  the  burghs  varied  con- 
siderably on  different  occasions.  At  one  time,  for 
example,  we  find  Montrose  paying  a  larger  quota 
than  Cupar-Fife;  at  another,  Cupar-Fife  paying  the 
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greater  sum — variations  which  may  be  explained 
either  by  the  temporary  financial  condition  of  the 
burgh,  or  by  its  relation  to  the  special  tax  imposed. 
As  an  average  example  of  the  contributions  of  the 
leading  burghs  to  the  national  expenditure,  we  may 
take  the  sums  contributed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Mary  to  the  Dauphin  of  France  in  1557 
— an  event  in  which  all  the  burghs  had  an  equal 
interest,  and  in  connection  with  which,  therefore, 
none  could  prefer  a  claim  to  abatement.  In  round 
numbers  the  sums  contributed  were  as  follows : 
Edinburgh,  ^2250;  Dundee,  ^1265  ;  Aberdeen, 
^•945  ;  Perth,  ^742  ;  St  Andrews,  ^300 ;  Cupar- 
Fife  and  Montrose,  each  ^270;  Stirling,  ^252; 
AYr>  ^237;  Glasgow,  ^202;  Dumfries,  ^174; 
Inverness,  £i6S  ;  Linlithgow,  ^"150  ;  and  Hadding- 
ton,  ;£i47.4°  In  connection  with  this  list  it  is  to  be 
noted  that,  leaving  out  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and 
Perth,  Edinburgh  contributed  more  than  the  remain- 
ing ten  taken  together.  It  will  be  observed,  also, 
that  Haddington  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  whereas 
in  other  tax-rolls  it  appears  as  fifth  or  sixth.  But 
the  history  of  Haddington  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  the  tax  in  question  sufficiently  explains 
the  reduced  condition  of  its  finances  :  its  occupation 
by  the  English  in  1548,  the  year  after  the  Battle  of 
Pinkie,  had  brought  disaster  to  the  town  from 
which  it  could  not  have  recovered  by  1557,  the 
date  of  Mary's  marriage. 

From  the  same  contribution  to  the  expenses  of 
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Mary's  marriage  we  gather  what  was  the  usual 
proportion  of  taxation  borne  by  the  burghs.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  this  propor- 
tion had  considerably  varied.  For  example,  in  1328 
the  burghs  paid  a  twentieth  of  a  general  contribution 
levied  in  that  year ;  in  1357  a  fifth  of  the  sum  raised 
for  the  ransom  of  David  II.;41  and  in  1366  also  a 
fifth  of  a  burden  imposed  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  same  king.4a  Thenceforward,  with  occasional 
fluctuations,  a  fifth  became  the  regular  contribution 
of  the  burghs  towards  the  national  expenditure.  In 
the  case  of  Mary's  marriage  the  amount  levied  was 
^60,000,  of  which  the  clergy  contributed  a  half,  the 
barons  a  third,  and  the  burghs  a  fifth.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Mary's  successor 
the  proportion  paid  by  the  burghs  came  to  be 
fixed  at  a  sixth 43 — a  fact  which  may  be  variously 
explained  either  by  a  decline  in  their  prosperity,  by 
James's  desire  to  alleviate  their  burdens,  or  by  his 
policy  of  attaching  them  to  the  interests  of  the 
throne. 

Having  described  the  general  appearance  of 
town  and  country  in  the  time  of  Mary,  we  may  now 
logically  consider  the  existing  modes  of  intercom- 
munication. It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  however, 
that  no  accumulation  of  details  can  enable  us  to 
realise  a  condition  of  society  in  which  locomotion 
was  effected  under  such  difficulties  as  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  can  easily  understand  how 
the  difficulties  of  moving  from  place  to  place  should 
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retard  the  development  of  trade  and  commerce ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  how  such  conditions 
affected  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people  who 
lived  under  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  patriotism, 
as  we  know  it,  was  an  impossibility.  At  the 
present  day,  when  an  event  of  national  importance 
happens,  it  is  known  all  but  simultaneously  in  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  one  throb  the  heart 
of  the  nation  responds  to  it.  By  the  infection  of 
common  hopes  and  fears  simultaneously  realised  a 
nation  becomes  a  living  organism  alive  at  every 
point.  But  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Scottish  people  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  such 
intensity  of  common  emotion  could  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  exist. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  as  is  well  known, 
the  making  of  roads  and  the  building  of  bridges 
were  regarded  as  pious  acts  to  be  ranked  with  alms- 
giving and  going  on  pilgrimage.  To  us  the 
conjunction  seems  peculiar,  but  the  explanation  is 
simple.  In  improving  or  constructing  a  bridge  or 
a  road  the  good  Christian  was  helping  to  save  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  his  fellow-creatures,  whom 
business  or  other  necessity  compelled  to  travel  from 
land  to  land  or  from  one  part  of  the  same  country  to 
another.  The  dangers  that  beset  travellers,  even 
beyond  the  Middle  Ages,  were  indeed  fitted  to 
evoke  the  compassion  of  the  faithful.  The  state 
of  the  highways  was  such  that  it  was  occasion  for 
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devout  thanksgiving  if  the  traveller  accomplished 
his  journey  without  damage  to  his  horse  or  himself. 
The  risks  from  robbers  added  further  excitement  to 
his  progress.  He  had  also  to  cross  rivers  spanned 
by  bridges  of  such  fragility  that  he  commended  his 
soul  to  heaven  before  venturing  to  cross  them.  By 
sea  his  perils  were  equally  great,  for,  should  fair 
winds  secure  him  from  shipwreck,  the  chances  were 
many  that  he  would  not  escape  the  pirates  who 
swarmed  the  seas  till  at  least  far  into  the  seven- 
teenth century.  To  all  these  risks  travellers  were 
still  exposed  in  the  time  of  Mary. 

In  grants  of  land  made  in  the  early  Middle  Age 
it  is  usually  specified  that  the  liberty  of  vice  and 
semita  goes  along  with  them — by  vice  being  meant 
the  highways,  and  by  semitcz  the  bypaths.  From 
the  earliest  feudal  times,  therefore,  we  are  to  infer 
that  these  lines  of  communication  existed  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  conclusion  is  supported  by  other 
evidence.  From  the  charters  of  the  great  religious 
houses  we  learn  that  waggons  were  used  for  bring- 
ing in  the  crops  and  for  transporting  peats  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Abbey  of  Kelso  we  know  that  foreign 
goods  were  brought  to  it  from  Berwick  in  similar 
conveyances.  Other  incidental  references  prove 
that  there  were  many  public  roads  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  William  the  Lion.  For  example,  a  high- 
way ran  from  Berwick  to  Inverness,  and  from 
Galloway  through  Ayr,  Kyle,  Carrick  and  Cunning- 
ham, and,  passing  near  Lanark,  "a  commodious  and 
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streicht  passage  way"  led  to  Edinburgh.  Long 
before  the  time  of  Mary,  therefore,  thoroughfares, 
such  as  they  were,  connected  the  leading  burghs 
with  the  nearest  seaports  and  with  each  other. 

In  Scotland  the  same  provision  was  made  as  in 
other  countries  for  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  public  thoroughfares.  On  all  properties, 
lay  and  secular,  was  imposed  the  feudal  obligation 
of  the  trinoda  necessitas^  which  involved  the  main- 
tenance of  roads,  bridges,  and  fortifications.44  In 
earlier  times  the  sheriffs,  and,  at  a  later  date,  the 
sheriffs  conjoined  with  the  justices  of  the  peace,  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  obligation 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads.  The  period  of 
the  year  prescribed  for  the  necessary  repairs  was 
between  "bear  seed"  time  and  "  hay  time,  or 
harvest,"  when  tenants,  cottars  and  their  servants 
were  expected  to  set  to  work  with  horses,  carts, 
sleds,  spades,  shovels,  picks  and  mattocks.  The 
regulation  breadth  of  the  highroads  was  twenty 
feet ;  and  they  were  to  be  so  solidly  constructed 
that  <{  horses  and  carts  may  travel  summer  and 
winter  thereupon  "  ;  and  it  was  specially  prescribed 
that  the  highways  leading  to  parish  churches  and 
seaports  should  be  kept  in  good  condition.45 

These  were  excellent  regulations,  but  in  Scotland, 
as  elsewere,  they  were  mere  counsels  of  perfection. 
In  England  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  highways  were  put  in  a  tolerable  condition, 
and  throughout  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
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teenth  centuries  they  were  worse  than  they  had  been 

in  the  Middle  Ages.     At  the  opening  of  the  seven 

teenth   century   the  public   roads  were  so  bad  in 

France  that  Henry  IV.  found  it  necessary  to  expend 

1,000,000  livres   on   their  improvement.      In   the 

matter  of  easy  communication,  therefore,  Scotland 

was  not  much  behind  its  neighbours,  and,  indeed, 

the  ill-conditioned  traveller,  who  has  already  been 

quoted,  seems  to  imply  that  the  highways  of  Scotland 

did  not  compare  unfavourably  with  those  of  England. 

"  The  highways  in  Scotland,"  he  says,  "  are  tolerably 

good,  which  is  the  greatest  comfort  a  traveller  meets 

with  among   them"46  (sic).      It  should    be    noted, 

however,  that  it  was  in  summer  that  this  traveller 

paid  his  visit. 

But  an  extract  from  the  Privy  Council,  under  the 
date  1621,  when  roads  were  certainly  not  in  a 
worse  condition  than  in  the  time  of  Mary,  will  bring 
before  us  what  were  then  "  the  accidents  of  the 
road."  The  extract  is  from  a  petition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  of  Portmoak  in  Kinross-shire. 
"  The  passage  at  the  Gullets,"  the  petition  runs,  "at 
the  west  end  and  mouth  of  (Loch)Leven,  being  a 
common  and  ordinary  passage  between  St  Johnstone 
(Perth)  and  Edinburgh,  is  now  so  worn  and  decayed 
that  it  is  become  unpassable  for  men  or  horses,  so 
that  merchants  and  travellers  that  way  are  ofttimes 
in  danger  of  their  lives  and  packs,  and  some  have 
perished,  and  sundry  horses  and  packs  have  been 
cast  away,  and,  if  some  present  course  be  not  taken 
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in  this  summer  for  helping,  mending,  and  repairing 
of  the  said  passage,  all  travelling  between  St  John- 
stone  and  the  Ferries  will  cease."47    The  petitioners 
proceed  to  say  that  they  have  no  more  interest  in 
preserving  the  road  in  question  than  others  of  His 
Majesty's  lieges,  but,  because  the  road  happens  to 
be  at  their  door,  they  are  best  acquainted  with  its 
defects,  and  had  judged  it  becoming  to  make  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Lords  of  Council.     The  proposal  was 
one  which  was  frequently  made  at  the  time ;   the 
petitioners  undertook  to  repair  the  road  on  condition 
that  they  should  be  licensed  to  levy  a  toll  of  two- 
pence from  every  pedestrian  and   fourpence   from 
every  horseman,  during  eight  days  before  and  eight 
days  after  the  four  annual  fairs  held  at  Perth.    That 
the  state  of  the  road  at  Portmoak  was  not  excep- 
tional is  abundantly  proved  by  the  exertions  found 
necessary  to  render  the  highways  passable  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visits  of  James  VI.  in  1617  and  of 
Charles  I.  in  1633. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  equally  applies  to  bridges.  It 
was  incumbent  on  the  neighbouring  proprietors  to 
provide  and  maintain  them  where  they  were  found 
to  be  necessary.  The  building  of  a  bridge  was  even 
a  more  pious  work  than  making  a  road  ;  and  though 
the  religious  order,  known  as  the  "  Brothers  of  the 
Bridge,"  who  did  such  excellent  work  in  France,  did 
not  penetrate  into  Scotland,  Scottish  ecclesiastics 
did  not  neglect  this  side  of  their  duties.  It  was  to 
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bishops  that  Scotland  owed  its  most  notable  bridges. 
To  mention  but  a  few  of  the  best  known  :  the 
bridge  over  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  described  in  the 
Privy  Council  Register  as  "  ane  of  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  within  the  kingdom  " ; 48  that  over 
the  Don  at  Aberdeen,  "the  brig  o'  Balgownie " ; 49 
that  at  Guardbridge  in  Fife,  reckoned  only  inferior 
to  the  two  just  named,  and  that  over  the  Tay  at 
Perth,  all  were  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  the 
pious  care  of  Scottish  bishops.50  Even  after  the 
Reformation  and  indeed  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges  was 
still  regarded  as  a  commendable  act  of  public  charity. 
For  example,  Mr  Abraham  of  Crichton,  provost  of 
Dunglas,  in  his  will  made  in  1565,  left  a  hundred 
merks  towards  the  repair  of  the  bridge  at  Cramond, 
and  a  similar  amount  for  the  repair  of  the  Magdalen 
Bridge  at  Musselburgh.51  But  in  spite  of  charity 
and  the  obligations  of  proprietors,  bridges  were  in 
no  better  condition  than  the  roads,  as  the  frequent 
complaints  to  the  Privy  Council  abundantly  prove. 
By  way  of  remedy  the  Council  adopted  the  usual 
two  measures,  neither  of  which,  however,  had 
always  the  desired  effect.  They  put  the  bridges  in 
the  hands  of  tacksmen,  who,  in  return  for  a  pre- 
scribed toll,  undertook  to  keep  them  in  good  order  ; 
or,  in  the  case  of  specially  important  bridges,  they 

authorised    a  general   appeal   to   the   country  for 

contributions  to  maintain  them. 

As   bridges   were    so   few   and   often    of  such 
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doubtful     solidity,    ferries     were     proportionately 
numerous,  and  were  the  object  of  frequent  legisla- 
tion.    At  every  ferry  where   horses  had  to   cross 
it  was  obligatory  that  the  boat  should  be  provided 
with  a  "treyn  bridge"  (wooden  gangway)  for  their 
safe  and  comfortable  conveyance.     At  all  the  most 
frequented  ferries   the   dues  were  rigidly  fixed  by 
statute :  at  Kinghorn  the  charge  was  two  pennies 
for   the   man  and   six  pennies   for   the   horse ;    at 
Portincraig   and  Queensferry,    one   penny  for   the 
man  and  two  pennies  for  the  horse.52     As  a  class 
the  ferrymen  appear  to  have  been  among  the  most 
knavish   in   the   community,    and    bore   the   same 
character  in  England  as  in  Scotland.     In  the  reign 
of  Mary  (1551)   a    terrible   statute  was    directed 
against    them    which     implies     long    accumulated 
wrath  on  the  part  of  their  victims.     The  Act  begins 
in   these    expressive    terms :    "  Forasmuch   as   the 
Queen's   Grace,  my    Lord   Governor  (the  Earl  of 
Arran),  and   three  Estates  of   Parliament,  having 
respect  to  the  great  and  heavy  oppressions  done 
to  the  lieges  of  this  Realm  and  specially  by  ferry- 
men  of   Kinghorn,    Queensferry,  and    Dundee   in 
taking    of    their    freight    from    them,    and    that 
the   Queen's   lieges,   notwithstanding   the  weighty 
charges  and  expenses  disbursed  to  such  ferrymen, 
are  not  served  as   appertain  to  be  done,"53  and  the 
Act  proceeds  to  specify  a  new  rate  of  fares,  and  to 
threaten   the  loss  of  life   and  goods   against   any 
ferryman    who   should  overcharge   his  passengers. 
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Four  years  later  the  Estates  had  to  insist  on  the 
enforcement  of  this  statute54 — a  proof  that  the 
ferrymen  had  not  yet  wholly  amended  their 
ways. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  roads,  bridges,  and 
ferries  the  accommodation  for  travellers  was  not 
likely  to  be  very  luxurious.  Yet  from  the  fourteenth 
century  the  legislature  did  what  it  could  to  make 
comfortable  provision  for  wayfarers.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  enactments  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  effect  this  object.  All  who  sold  bread  and  beer 
in  burghs  were  enjoined  to  receive  and  supply  the 
wants  of  travellers  at  the  current  prices  (1357); 
in  burghs  and  in  thoroughfares  hostelries  were 
to  be  provided  with  accommodation  for  man  and 
horse  (1426,  1427) ;  barons,  magistrates,  and  others 
having  the  direction  and  rule  of  thoroughfares  and 
hostelries  were  ordered  to  fix  the  prices  of  victuals, 
bread,  ale,  and  other  necessaries  (1551).  This  last 
injunction  must  have  been  urgently  called  for,  if,  as 
we  are  informed,  hostellers  were  in  the  habit  of 
exacting  double  and  triple  the  just  price  of  the 
commodities  which  they  supplied.  In  spite  of 
legislation,  however,  neither  in  Mary's  reign  nor 
for  long  after  were  decent  inns  to  be  found  in 
Scotland.  Writing  in  1598,  an  English  writer,  who 
travelled  from  Berwick  to  Stirling  and  also  through 
Fife,  declares  that  he  "did  never  see  nor  hear  that 
they  (the  Scots)  have  any  public  inns  with  signs 
hanging  out."  In  the  same  sentence,  however,  he 
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pays  a  tribute  to  Scottish  hospitality;  "  the  better 
sort  of  citizens,"  he  says,  "brew  ale,  their  usual 
drink,  which  will  distemper  a  stranger's  body,  and 
the  same  citizens  will  entertain  passengers  upon 
acquaintance  or  entreaty."53  Thomas  Kirke  is  as 
caustic  on  Scotch  inns  as  on  everything  else  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  "  They  have  not  inns,"  he 
says,  "  but  change-houses,  as  they  call  them,  poor 
small  cottages,  where  you  must  be  content  to  take 
what  you  find,  perhaps  eggs  with  chicks  in  them,  and 
some  lang  cale  (greens) ;  at  the  better  sort  of  them 
a  dish  of  chopped  chickens,  which  they  esteem  a 
dainty  dish,  and  will  take  it  unkindly  if  you  do  not 
eat  very  heartily  of  it.  ...  Your  horses  must  be 
sent  to  a  stabler's  (for  the  change-houses  have  no 
lodging  for  them)  where  they  may  feed  voluptuously 
on  straw  only,  for  grass  is  not  to  be  had,  and  hay 
is  so  much  a  stranger  to  them  that  they  are  scarce 
familiar  with  the  name  of  it."56 

The  same  traveller  states  another  fact  which  the 
Scottish  statutes  allege  as  a  reason  for  the  poor 
accommodation  to  be  found  in  inns.  "The 
Scottish  gentry,"  he  says,  "commonly  travel  from 
one  friend's  house  to  another,  so  seldom  make  use 
of  a  change-house ;  their  way  is  to  hire  a  horse  and 
a  man  for  twopence  a  mile ;  they  ride  on  the  horse 
thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day,  and  the  man,  who  is  his 
guide,  foots  it  beside  him  and  carries  his  luggage 
to  boot."57  But  there  was  another  sufficient 
reason  for  the  inadequate  provision  for  travellers. 
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Travellers  were  so  few  that  there  was  no  custom 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  maintaining  commodious 
quarters.  A  stranger  in  a  Scottish  town  or  village 
excited  as  much  wonderment  as  would  a  painted 
Indian  at  the  present  day ;  and,  indeed,  was  regarded 
as  an  objectionable  intruder  who  could  have  no 
good  intentions.  Long  after  the  period  before  us, 
and  not  only  in  Scotland  but  in  England,  inquisitive 
visitors  ran  the  risk  of  being  ducked  in  the  village 
pond  or  being  saluted  with  the  readiest  missiles 
that  came  to  hand. 

The  statutes  relating  to  taverns,  as  distinguished 
from  hostelries,  have  quite  a  modern  character,  and 
remind  us  that  the  troubles  of  modern  legislators 
are  of  ancient  standing.  As  specimens  of  these 
statutes,  the  following  may  be  taken.  In  1436,  it 
was  enacted  that  persons  found  drinking  in  taverns 
after  nine  o'clock  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  the 
law;  and  in  1551,  that  tavern  keepers  should  not 
mix  new  and  old  wine,  mix  wine  and  water,  nor 
keep  wine  in  their  private  houses,  but  in  their 
vaults  for  sale  to  the  lieges.  The  misdemeanours 
here  denounced  did  not  cease  at  the  Reformation. 
In  1579,  there  was  passed  an  Act,  entitled  "  Dis- 
charging of  markets  and  labouring  on  Sundays  or 
playing  (gambling)  and  drinking  in  time  of  sermon/' 
which  reminds  us  that  in  the  spite  of  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline  the  nation  had  not  been 
transformed  into  a  community  of  saints.  In  one 
of  the  clauses  of  this  Act  it  is  ordained  that  there 
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should  be  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  for  "gaming, 
playing,  passing  to  taverns  and  alehouses,  selling 
of  meat  and  drink  and  wilful  remaining  from  the 
parish  kirk  in  time  of  sermon  or  prayers  on  the 
Sunday  " — the  fines  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  of  the  parish.  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
denunciations  the  keeping  of  taverns  could  not 
have  been  regarded  as  a  disreputable  profession. 
At  least,  in  1576,  the  General  Assembly  granted 
permission  to  ministers  and  readers  to  "tap  aile, 
beer,  or  wine,  and  to  keep  an  open  tavern."58 

It  has  been  said  that  travellers  were  few 
and  far  between  in  the  time  of  Mary,  but  the 
statement  needs  a  notable  qualification.  There 
was  a  race  of  wanderers,  who  so  far  from  being  few 
in  number  must  have  made  up  little  less  than  a 
fourth  or  fifth  of  the  entire  population.  Under  the 
various  appellations  of  sorners,  vagabonds,  master- 
less  men,  beggars,  runners-about,  these  persons 
were  the  perennial  plague  of  the  lieges  and  of  the 
legislature.  Not  a  reign  passed  without  ineffectual 
efforts  to  diminish  or  extinguish  the  brood.  The 
terms  of  the  numerous  statutes  directed  against  the 
hopeless  tribe  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  they 
were  an  invading  host  living  at  free  quarters  in  an 
enemy's  country.  These  strong  and  idle  vagabonds, 
we  learn,  swarmed  throughout  the  country — bridals 
and  funerals  being  their  special  delight;  they 
infested  the  capital  itself,  passing  the  nights  "in 
drinking  and  other  beastlie  filthiness,"  and  in  the 
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day  time  plaguing  the  Privy  Councillors  themselves 
with  their  importunity ;  and  finally,  they  lived  "  in 
all  kynde  of  impietie — without  mariage  or  baptisme 
of  their  barnes,  to  the  great  offence  of  God  and 
reproache  and  scandall  of  the  countrie." 59  An 
elaborate  statute  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  (1574) 
recapitulates  the  various  enactments  against  the 
unblessed  crew.  No  persons  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  70  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  the  trade 
of  begging,  only  "cruikit  folk,  seik  folk,  impotent 
folk  and  weik  folk  "  had  received  a  begging  licence, 
with  the  provision  that  they  should  confine  their 
operations  to  the  parish  where  they  were  born. 
The  penalties  for  the  breach  of  these  statutes 
reveal  at  once  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the 
impotence  of  the  executive.  For  the  first  offence 
the  offender  was  kept  in  irons  till  he  had  exhausted 
his  own  store  of  goods ;  for  the  second,  his  ears 
were  nailed  to  a  tree  and  afterwards  removed — 
banishment  following;  and  for  the  third  he  was 
hanged.  It  might  seem  that  these  terrors  should 
have  daunted  the  sturdiest  beggars,  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  law  practically  remained  a  dead  letter 
through  the  negligence  of  officials  and  through 
what  one  is  glad  to  hear,  "  the  preposterous  pitie 
of  the  country  people."  The  statute  of  James  VI. 
went  even  beyond  all  previous  ones  in  the  severity 
of  its  exactments,  but  its  special  interest  in  the 
present  connection  is  its  list  of  persons  who  came 
under  the  common  head  of  vagrants.  The 
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following  is  this  curious  catalogue  of  persons 
who,  like  Chaucer's  begging  friars,  swarmed 
through  the  country — 

"As  thick  as  motes  in  the  sonnebeam" — 
jugglers ;  Egyptians  ;  fortune-tellers  by  c<  physi- 
ognomy, palmistry,  or  other  abused  sciences"; 
able-bodied  men,  pretending  to  be  out  of  work  ; 
minstrels ;  singers ;  tellers  of  tales  ;  vagabond 
scholars  from  the  universities  without  a  begging 
licence  from  their  rectors :  and,  finally,  shipmen 
and  manners  alleging  without  certificates  that  the 
ships  in  which  they  had  sailed  had  been  wrecked.60 
Such  was  the  miscellaneous  crew  of  "wastrels," 
who  made  night  and  day  hideous  in  the  burghs  and 
were  the  terror  of  peaceable  travellers  on  the  high- 
ways. 

In  connection  with  the  social  evils  that  have 
just  been  enumerated,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  were  very  far  from  being  confined  to  Scotland 
alone.  In  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  there 
were  knavish  ferrymen,  knavish  taverners,  and  as 
great  a  "plague  of  beggars."  The  "valiant" 
beggar  figures  as  largely  in  English  legislation 
as  his  brother,  the  "sturdy  beggar"  in  that  of 
Scotland.  The  English  nursery  rhyme — 

"  Hark,  hark  !  the  dogs  do  bark, 

The  beggars  are  coining  to  town, 
Some  in  rags,  and  some  on  nags, 
And  one  in  a  velvet  gown  " — 

is  a  reminiscence  of  the  times  when  in  England,  as 
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in  Scotland,  the  race  of  beggars  were  as  an  invad- 
ing host.  English  laws  passed  for  the  extinction 
of  the  tribe  bear  precisely  the  same  character  as 
the  Scottish  enactments  that  have  just  been  noted, 
and  were  equally  ineffectual  in  achieving  their 
object.  The  English  statute  against  vagabonds 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  reveals  a 
condition  of  things  which  had  happily  passed  away 
in  Scotland  by  the  same  period.  According  to  this 
frightful  statute  a  servant  who  absented  himself 
from  his  master  for  three  days,  was  to  be  branded 
on  the  breast  with  a  hot  iron,  and  adjudged  the 
slave  of  the  person  who  caught  him.  Should  he 
twice  attempt  to  run  away  from  his  new  master,  he 
was  to  be  treated  as  a  felon.  This  terrible  law  was 
repealed  in  the  same  reign  as  that  in  which  it  was 
passed,  but  it  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that,  while 
feudal  slavery  as  an  institution  came  to  an  end  in 
Scotland  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
it  persisted  in  England  into  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

We  have  seen  what  were  the  risks  and  dis- 
comforts of  travel  by  land ;  travel  by  sea,  also,  was 
not  to  be  undertaken  with  a  light  heart.  Erasmus 
in  his  colloquy,  entitled  Naufragium,  has  given  a 
lively  description  of  his  experiences  in  crossing  the 
English  Channel.  The  rascality  of  custom-house 
officers,  the  squalor  aboard  the  boat,  sea-sickness 
and  the  terror  of  pirates,  made  the  crossing  a 
veritable  nightmare  to  haunt  the  memory.  John 
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Vaus,  the  Aberdeen  scholar,  who  went  to  Paris  in 
1522  to  superintend  the  publication  of  a  grammatical 
work,  speaks  of  the  journey  as  being  attended  by 
"  the  greatest  risks  by  land  and  sea,  and  by 
dangers  from  unscrupulous  pirates."61  That  this 
was  no  exaggeration  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
records  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  one  of  whose 
multifarious  duties  was  to  superintend  the  national 
marine.  From  these  records  it  appears  that  during 
the  reign  of  Mary  and  her  immediate  successors  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  literally  swarmed  with  pirates. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  as  yet  no 
definite  code  of  maritime  law  acknowledged  and 
obeyed  by  the  different  nations.  Countries  might 
be  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  amity,  yet  the  trade  of 
piracy  went  on  as  vigorously  as  if  they  were  at  open 
war.  Take,  for  example,  this  opening  of  an  entry 
in  the  Privy  Council  Register  for  the  year  1546, 
four  years  after  Mary's  accession  :  "  Forasmuch  as 
there  is  a  peace  taken  and  standing  betwixt  our 
Sovereign  Lady  and  her  dearest  uncle,  the  King  of 
England,  who  has  written  to  her  Grace,  showing 
that  there  are  certain  Scottish  ships  in  the  east  seas 
and  other  places,  that  daily  take,  rob,  and  spoil 
his  ships  and  lieges  of  his  realm  passing  to  and 
fro/'62  etc.  Entries  to  the  same  effect,  it  maybe 
said,  are  of  constant  occurrence  throughout  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  her  successors.  But  the  Scots 
themselves  were  as  often  the  victims  as  the 
aggressors.  "  The  Lords  of  Council,"  runs  another 
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entry  (1550),  "  considering  the  great  enormities 
daily  done  to  our  Sovereign  Lady's  lieges,  as  well 
within  her  own  waters  and  firths  as  in  other  places 
by  ships  of  Holland,  Flushing,  and  other  Lowlands 
of  Flanders,  subjects  to  the  Emperor,  have  thought 
expedient  to  license  the  war  ships  of  this  realm  .  .  . 
to  pass  forth  in  warfare  for  stanching  thereof."63 
So  numerous  and  audacious  were  the  freebooters, 
as  they  were  called,  that  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
came  to  have  a  standing  commission  to  enlist  such 
masters  of  ships  as  were  willing  to  give  their 
services  in  encountering  them — the  arrangement 
being  that  any  loss  sustained  should  be  made  up 
to  the  losers.64  In  spite  of  the  Council's  efforts, 
however,  the  freebooters  continued  to  ply  their 
trade  with  a  reckless  daring  which  made  a  sea 
voyage  a  veritable  running  of  the  gauntlet.  Stories 
such  as  the  following  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  records  of  the  Council.  Two  pirate  ships 
of  West  Flanders  one  day  anchored  in  the  roads 
of  Leith  under  the  guise  of  friendly  trading-vessels. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  night  they  made  off 
with  a  Flemish  ship,  and  on  their  way  out  of  the 
Firth,  took  several  craft  which  were  part  of  a 
merchant  fleet  that  had  just  arrived  from  Holland.65 
About  the  same  date  we  find  the  Council  specially 
commending  Lord  Cantyre  for  a  successful  exploit 
against  a  pirate  ship,  which  had  been  one  of  a 
number,  we  are  told,  "by  whom  His  Majesty's 
good  subjects  were  daily  infested  and  their  goods 
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spoiled."66        When      the  Earl      of     Both  well, 

after    casting    his   last   die  at   Carberry,    betook 

himself    to     the    trade    of  pirate,     he     was    but 

following    a    common    and  profitable    calling    of 
his  time. 


CHAPTER    III 

CONDITIONS    OF    SOCIETY    IN    THE   COUNTRY — THE 
INTERIOR   OF   A   TOWN 

IN  what  has  hitherto  been  said  we  have  been 
mainly  considering  the  general  aspects  of  town 
and  country  in  the  time  of  Mary.  Let  us  now  take 
a  closer  glimpse  of  the  conditions  under  which  her 
subjects  lived  their  lives,  and  carried  through  that 
revolution  which  involved  such  a  complete  breach 
with  the  past,  and  changed  the  destinies  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  in  the  towns  that  in  the  time  of 
Mary  the  most  intense  life  of  the  nation  was  con- 
centrated ;  by  the  towns  it  was  that  the  breach 
with  the  national  religion  was  mainly  effected  ;  and 
it  is  in  them  that  we  chiefly  find  those  indications 
of  economic  change  which  mark  the  reign  of  Mary 
as  a  period  of  transition  from  the  Middle  Age  to 
the  modern  time.  It  is  to  the  life  of  the  towns, 
therefore,  that  our  attention  will  be  for  the  most 
part  directed  in  the  remaining  lectures  of  the 
course.  But  before  dealing  with  this  main  branch 
of  our  subject  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  country,  at  the  various  classes  of 
society  who  made  up  its  inhabitants,  and  at  any 
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new  developments   that   distinguish   the   reign  of 
Mary. 

A  mediaeval  writer  gives  the  following  list  of  the 
occupations  of  a   feudal  baron  when   he  was  not 
engaged  in  his  usual  trade  of  war ;  hunting,  fishing, 
fencing,  jousting,    chess-playing,    bear-baiting,  re- 
ceiving   guests,    talking   with    ladies,    holding  his 
couiu,   keeping   himself  warm,   and   watching   the 
snow   fall.1      The    feudal    lord    of    the    sixteenth 
century  still  kept  up  most  of  these  amusements  of 
his    ancestors,    but   he   had   acquired   some   other 
tastes  and  accomplishments  besides.     The  spread 
of    education    that    had    followed   the   revival   of 
learning  had  affected  the  nobility  as  well  as  other 
classes  in  the  community.     In  every  country  the 
nobles  had  set  themselves  to  acquire  the  accom- 
plishments  which    had    become    indispensable   to 
make  a  tolerable  figure  either  in  court  or  camp,  and 
they  had  the  example  of  kings  to  stimulate  them. 
Henry  VIII.  was  learned  for  a  king,  and,  though 
Francis  I.  and  James  IV.  were  not  highly  instructed, 
they  piqued  themselves  on  being  patrons  of  art  and 
letters.     If  the  great  nobles  were  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times  they  had  to  acquire  the  arts  and  graces 
that   were    requisite   to   commend   them   to   royal 
favour.     A  Scottish  noble  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  especially  of  its  latter  half,  could  no  longer 
glory  in  the  ignorance  of  a  Bell-the-Cat,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  lords  who  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  reign  of  Mary  generally  possessed  all  the 
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attainments  requisite  for  the  new  statecraft  and 
diplomacy.  Such  were  the  Earls  of  Glencairn  and 
Cassillis  and  the  Lord  James  Stewart,  all  of  whom 
had  passed  through  the  discipline  of  the  schools. 
Most  of  them  still  continued  to  live  in  the  grim 
abodes  they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers,  but, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  they  had  begun  to  deck 
their  apartments,  to  furnish  their  tables,  and  to 
adorn  their  persons  in  a  fashion  which  had  been 
unknown  to  their  fathers.  And  the  same  change 
had  passed  over  the  manners  of  the  lesser  barons 
and  gentry.  In  the  case  of  those  regarding  whom 
we  possess  biographical  details  we  usually  find  that 
they  had  received  a  learned  education  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Such  men  as  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
Sir  James  Sandilands,  and  Erskine  of  Dun  were 
trained  in  all  the  accomplishments  that  were 
required  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  period.2 

To  the  avocations  of  the  mediaeval  baron,  there- 
fore, his  representative  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  added  others  of  a  more  humane 
description.  He  collected  books  and  read  them,  as 
did  the  Regent  Moray.3  If  his  means  afforded  it, 
he  studied  in  the  Continental  schools,  and  completed 
his  education  by  an  extended  course  of  travel.  But 
the  most  notable  change  in  the  upper  classes  was 
in  their  increasing  desire  for  a  more  social  life  than 
had  satisfied  their  fathers.  Hitherto,  the  baron  and 
laird  had  lived  in  stern  seclusion  in  his  paternal 
abode,  holding  intercourse  with  few  but  his  im- 
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mediate  attendants.  Now,  however,  it  became  a 
common  custom  for  baron  and  laird,  and  even 
bishop,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  nearest 
village  or  burgh,  and  settle  there  with  his  house- 
hold for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  In 
some  cases  he  might  have  a  house  of  his  own 
where  he  could  make  his  quarters,  but,  as  often  as 
not,  he  hired  lodgings  for  himself  and  his  de- 
pendants, and  apparently  was  not  always  strict  in 
the  settlement  of  his  accounts.  This  new  custom 
of  the  country  magnates  was  not  favourably  re- 
garded by  the  legislature.  In  1581  an  Act  was 
passed  denouncing  it  as  a  "great  abuse  contrary 
to  the  honour  of  the  realm  and  different  from  the 
honest  frugality  of  their  forbears,"  and  ordaining 
that  "  every  prelate,  lord,  baron,  and  landed  gentle- 
man shall  make  his  ordinary  dwelling  and  residence 
at  his  own  house  with  his  family  in  all  time 
coming."4  But  this  was  precisely  one  of  those 
statutes  which  in  the  nature  of  things  was  doomed 
to  be  futile ;  the  obnoxious  innovation  which  it 
denounced  was,  in  truth,  only  the  result  of  the  ex- 
panding life  of  a  class,  which  like  every  other  was 
being  influenced  by  the  social  developments  of  the 
time.  Henceforward,  and  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Scottish  nobles  and  gentry 
continued  to  keep  up  the  custom  which  had  thus 
begun,  and  to  this  custom  we  must  partly  ascribe 
the  genial  relations  which  subsisted  between  the 
different  social  orders  in  the  country. 
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Passing  from  the  upper  classes  to  those  de- 
pendent on  them,  we  have  to  note  an  important 
change  in  the  condition  of  their  tenants,  the 
beginning  of  which  dates  from  a  period  consider- 
ably before  the  reign  of  Mary.  John  Major,  writing 
in  the  opening  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  the  following  interesting  passage :  "If  the 
landlords  would  let  their  lands  in  perpetuity,"  he 
says,  "they  might  have  double  and  treble  of  the 
profit  that  now  conies  to  them,  and  for  this  reason  ; 
the  country  folk  would  then  cultivate  their  land 
beyond  all  comparison  better,  would  grow  richer, 
and  would  build  fair  dwellings  that  should  be  an 
ornament  to  the  country  ;  nor  would  these  murders 
take  place  which  follow  the  eviction  of  the  holder. 
If  a  landlord  have  let  to  another  the  holding  of  a 
quarrelsome  fellow,  him  will  the  evicted  man  murder 
as  if  he  were  the  landlord's  bosom  friend." 5  In  pass- 
ing we  cannot  but  note  how  history  repeats  itself. 

It  is  curious  that  in  this  connection  Major 
makes  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature 
had  made  a  serious  attempt  to  prevail  on  landlords 
"to  let  their  lands  in  perpetuity."  In  1457  the 
Estates  urged  the  king  to  show  an  example  to 
other  landlords  by  leasing  his  lands  in  feu-farm  ; 6 
and  in  1503,  about  the  date  when  Major  was 
writing  his  History,  the  Estates  passed  another 
statute  making  it  lawful  for  the  king  to  let  his 
lands  on  these  terms,  though  on  the  condition  that 
it  involved  no  loss  of  rental.7  From  this  period 
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onward  holding  by  feu-farm  became  gradually 
more  prevalent,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
.of  Mary  it  must  have  been  general  throughout  the 
country.  Though  attended  by  some  disadvantages, 
the  tenure  by  feu-farm  was  equally  in  the  interest 
of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  The  landlord 
received  a  higher  rent,  and,  when  he  substituted  a 
feu  for  a  lease,  and  on  every  occasion  when  the 
land  changed  tenants,  he  had  the  right  to  a  sub- 
stantial grassum  or  fine  from  the  new  tenant.8  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  a  loss  to  him  that,  by 
agreeing  to  a  fixed  rent,  he  could  not  profit  by  the 
increasing  value  of  his  land.  The  tenant  was 
likewise  a  gainer  by  the  new  arrangement.  He 
had  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  but  he  obtained  the 
invaluable  privilege  of  security  of  tenure.  More- 
over, by  the  arrangement  of  a  fixed  rent  in  produce 
or  money,  he  escaped  what  had  been  a  grievous 
burden  on  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  Ages — the 
casualties  of  ward,  marriage,  and  recognition,  and 
other  petty  dues  that  had  grown  up  under  the 
feudal  system.  It  was  in  the  case  of  smaller  holdings 
that  the  new  method  of  tenancy  did  not  prove  an 
unmixed  blessing.  Exert  themselves  as  they  might, 
the  poorer  farmers  were  frequently  unable  to  meet 
the  double  burden  of  increased  grassums  and  in- 
creased rent,  and  were  driven  to  surrender  their 
holdings.  On  this  evil,  as  on  so  many  others,  Sir 
David  Lyndsay  lays  his  finger  in  his  "  Satire  of  the 
Three  Estates  "  :— 
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"And  now  begins  ane  plague  among  them  new, 
That  gentlemen  their  steadings  taks  in  feu, 
Thus  maun  they  pay  great  ferme  or  lay  their  stead."*9 

From  a  Royal  Rental  Book  of  1541  we  learn 
what  was  considered  a  " model  farm"  at  that  date, 
and  the  description  must  equally  apply  to  the  reign 
of  Mary,  as  both  in  England  and  Scotland  there 
was  little  change  in  agricultural  methods  through- 
out the  sixteenth  century.  From  the  tenant  who 
held  his  land  in  feu-farm  the  following  conditions 
were  exacted.  In  proximity  to  his  house  he  must 
have  a  large,  well-furnished  garden,  thoroughly 
hedged  in  with  hawthorn,  sallows,  alder,  or  aspen. 
Outside  his  garden,  but  on  no  account  within  it,  he 
must  sow  a  certain  amount  of  hemp  and  lint.  His 
principal  crops,  it  is  implied,  were  oats,  barley,  and 
wheat.  For  the  production  and  maintenance  of 
timber,  there  were  the  most  precise  specifications. 
If  any  woods  existed  on  the  land  when  the  tenant 
entered  on  his  occupancy,  he  was  to  see  to  it  that 
these  were  carefully  preserved  and  fostered.  But 
he  was  not  only  to  preserve  trees,  he  must  also 
propagate  them.  For  every  silver  mark  of  land  he 
paid  he  must  every  year  plant  three  trees — ash, 
plane,  or  elm  ;  for  every  chalder  of  wheat  or  barley, 
twenty  trees  ;  and  for  every  chalder  of  oats  ten.10 

In  the  case  of  another  class  of  tenants,  who  are 
described  as  those  "  who  have  separate  feus  by 
themselves,"  it  was  prescribed  that  they  must  have 

*  Must  give  up  their  holding. 
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an  "  honest  mansion,"  containing  a  hall,  chamber, 
pantry  and  kitchen.  On  a  scale  proportioned  to 
their  rent  such  tenants  must  also  pro  vide  substantially- 
built  offices — barn,  byre,  and  dovecot.  An  orchard 
or  garden,  carefully  fenced  and  surrounded  by  trees, 
was  likewise  indispensable.  Wherever  the  nature 
of  the  soil  permitted,  meadows  were  to  be  cultivated, 
and  in  bogs  or  other  moist  ground,  alders,  hazels, 
and  willows  were  to  be  planted.  Rabbit-warrens, 
stanks  and  ponds  for  fish  were  to  be  desired  where- 
ever  they  could  be  "gudly  had."" 

Secure  in  their  tenancy,  therefore,  all  that  was 
wanting  to  farmers  as  a  class  was  improved 
husbandry  which  would  enable  them  to  make  the 
most  of  their  land.  But  the  day  was  as  yet  far  off 
when  improved  methods  of  tillage  in  Scotland  were 
to  convert  the  very  inferiority  of  her  soil  into  a 
stimulus  for  enterprise  and  skill.  According  to 
John  Major  the  Scottish  farmers,  however,  were 
fonder  of  the  sword  than  the  plough.  With  horse 
and  lance  they  were  ready  on  every  occasion  to 
take  up  their  lord's  quarrel,  though  only,  Major 
pointedly  tells  us,  if  they  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  him.  They  despised  all  handicrafts  and 
thought  it  a  disgrace  that  their  sons  should  learn 
one.  The  proper  training  for  those  of  their  class 
was  to  take  service  in  the  house  of  a  great  lord 
where  they  would  be  taught  how  to  use  their 
weapons,  and  to  live  like  their  fathers  before  them. 
Accordingly,  Major  adds,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
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Scottish  farmer  to  let  his  servants  look  after  his 
lands  while  he  himself  followed  his  favourite 
pursuits." 

Beneath  the  class  of  farmers  were  the  labourers, 
cottars,  or  bondi.  The  condition  of  these  is  vividly 
described  by  Sir  David  Lyndsay  in  the  auto- 
biographic sketch  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Pauper  in  his  "  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates." 
A  mile  from  Tranent,  in  Lothian,  Pauper  had  lived 
with  his  father,  mother,  wife,  and  children,  all  of 
whom  were  dependent  on  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands.  A  mare  and  three  cows  were  the  mainstay 
of  the  household.  The  mare,  besides  annually  pre- 
senting them  with  a  foal,  further  contributed  to  the 
family  income  by  carrying  coal  and  salt — the  chief 
commodities  of  the  neighbourhood.  As  Pauper 
tells  his  story,  we  are  to  infer  that  with  these 
resources  he  contrived  to  make  ends  meet  and  live 
an  honest  life.  But  there  came  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes, which  Lyndsay,  with  the  licence  of  the 
satirist,  represents  as  a  typical  case  in  the  class  to 
which  Pauper  belonged.  On  the  death  of  the  grand- 
father, in  whose  name  the  family  croft  was  held, 
the  laird  claimed  the  mare  as  his  "  hyreild  "  and  the 
vicar  the  best  cow.  Then  came  the  death  of  the 
grandmother  and  the  appropriation  of  the  second 
cow  by  the  vicar.  Overwhelmed  by  these  suc- 
cessive misfortunes,  Pauper's  wife  also  succumbed, 
and  the  third  and  last  cow  went  the  way  of  the 
rest.  Shorn  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  Pauper 
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had  but  one  course  open  to  him — to  take  to  the 
trade  of  beggar,  in  which,  at  least,  he  was  well  kept 
in  countenance. 

From  more  serious  sources  than  the  satire  of 
Lyndsay  we  know  that  he  has  depicted  the  condition 
of  a  numerous  class  in  his  day.  A  horse  and  two 
or  more  cows  and  a  field  which  he  held  on  a  pre- 
carious lease  of  two  or  three  years  —  on  these 
possessions  the  cottar  depended  for  the  sole  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  his  household.  But  for 
misfortune  and  the  rapacity  of  his  superiors,  his 
condition  did  not  compare  unfavourably  with  that 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  a  much  later  time. 
It  was  an  intolerable  grievance  that  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  the  year  he  must  give  forced 
labour  on  his  lord's  domain  when  his  own  affairs 
required  all  his  hands.  But,  as  we  learn  from 
successive  statutes,  it  was  the  burden  of  teind  that 
he  felt  as  the  most  iniquitous  oppression.  It  was 
because  Pauper  failed  to  pay  his  teind  that  the 
vicar  made  so  free  with  his  cows.  And  there  was 
still  another  grievance  connected  with  teinds  which 
Lyndsay  does  not  specify.  Before  the  poor  cottar 
might  bring  in  his  sheaves,  his  landlord,  lay  or 
spiritual,  had  to  secure  his  teinds  before  they  were 
removed  from  the  ground.  But,  as  the  landlord 
was  often  dilatory,  the  whole  crop  would  be  left 
exposed  to  all  the  chances  of  weather,  with  the 
result  that  much  or  most  of  it  would  be  spoiled 
beyond  recovery.  Frequent  Acts  of  Parliament 
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were  passed  with  the  object  of  remedying  this 
intolerable  grievance,  but,  till  long  beyond  Mary's 
reign,  with  no  apparent  result.13 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  poorer  tillers  of 
the  soil,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  many  of 
them  should  already  begin  to  look  with  longing 
eyes  to  the  towns  where  life  appeared  to  be  possible 
on  so  much  easier  terms.  By  the  reign  of  Mary 
there  had  already  begun  that  immigration  from 
country  to  town  which  has  proceeded  with  such  in- 
creasing ratio  since  her  day.  But  the  towns  in  the 
time  of  Mary  did  not  throw  open  their  gates  to  all 
and  sundry  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  indwellers  in  the 
towns  formed  a  close  society,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  guarded  by  conditions  which  effectually  kept 
outsiders  at  arm's  length.  What  these  barriers 
were,  we  shall  afterwards  see,  but  first  let  us  try  to 
realise  what  a  Scottish  town  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
was  like,  and  so  pass  to  a  description  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, of  the  daily  round  of  duty  and  pleasure  they 
followed,  of  their  aims  and  aspirations,  and  of  the 
principles  and  regulations  by  which  their  society 
was  bound  together  and  directed  to  a  common 
purpose. 

Of  the  Scottish  towns  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  ceritury  it  may  be  said  that,  with  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  development  in  new  directions,  they 
were  still  essentially  mediaeval,  at  once  in  their 
material  conditions  and  in  the  spirit  which  animated 
their  civic  and  social  life.  In  the  extraordinary 
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growth  of  towns  throughout  Western  Europe 
which  had  begun  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  Scotland  had  been  a  partaker  as  well  as 
her  neighbours.  By  the  period  when  that  remark- 
able growth  began  Scotland  was  happily  in  a  position 
to  profit  by  the  new  forces  that  were  impelling  men 
to  form  communities  for  the  greater  security  and 
comfort  of  life.  By  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Scotland  as  well  as  England  had  become 
an  integral  part  of  Christendom,  and  was  thus  open 
to  all  the  influences  which  determined  the  form  and 
spirit  of  the  mediaeval  society.  The  two  great 
forces  that  moulded  that  society — feudalism  and  the 
organisation  of  the  Church — were  as  powerfully 
operative  in  Scotland  as  in  any  other  country. 
Alike  in  its  urban  and  its  rural  life  we  find  the  same 
general  conditions  which  are  found  in  the  other 
countries  that  looked  to  Rome  as  their  head.  In 
her  towns  we  find  the  same  general  type  of  institu- 
tions, the  same  principles  underlying  her  trade  and 
commerce  that  prevailed  in  the  other  parts  of 
Christendom.  In  what  is  about  to  be  said  of 
Scottish  towns  in  the  time  of  Mary,  therefore,  a 
state  of  things  will  be  described  which  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  early  Middle  Age,  and  which  in  its 
main  characteristics  had  been  common  to  Western 
Europe  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  centuries. 
In  such  a  description  it  must  of  course  be  only  the 
general  type  of  Scottish  town  that  we  can  have 
before  us.  Even  under  the  rigid  uniformity  im- 
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posed  by  mediaeval  conceptions  of  society  and  the 
individual  there  was  abundant  scope  for  national 
and  even  local  differentiation.  The  Scottish  towns 
came  to  have  peculiarities  of  their  own,  which 
distinguished  them  from  similar  communities  in 
other  countries,  and  even  among  the  Scottish  towns 
themselves  there  were  variations  in  customs  and 
institutions  which  gave  to  each  an  individuality  of 
its  own. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  approaching  a  town  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  note  what  we  should 
have  found  most  characteristic  within  and  without 
its  walls.     We  should  be  within  the  town  territory 
when  still  at  some  distance  from  the  town  itself,  for 
it  was  a  peculiarity  of  Scottish,  as  distinguished  from 
English,    towns    that  they   owned   a   considerable 
extent  of  land  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.14 
Various  indications  would   inform  us   that  we  are 
approaching  an  organised  centre  of  population.     At 
any  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset  we  would  note 
the  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  browsing  on  the 
town    common — the    one    detachment    under   the 
charge  of  the  town  cowherd,  the  other  under  that 
of  his  fellow,  the  shepherd,  for  in  the  case  of  larger 
communities  one  herd  was  found  insufficient  to  look 
after  the  whole  stock.15     The  office  of  town  herd  was 
one   of  some   responsibility.     At  the   blast  of  his 
horn  at  sunrise  the  cattle  must  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany him  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine."    As  no  kind 
of  fence  existed,  the  herd  had  the  delicate  task  of 
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piloting  his  charge  through  the  surrounding  fields 
to  the  common  which  lay  beyond  them.  How- 
ever careful  he  might  be,  accidents  were  bound  to 
happen ;  a  contumacious  animal  would  plunge  into 
a  plot  of  corn  and  work  such  havoc  as  would 
seriously  diminish  the  profit  of  the  year's  harvest. 
At  Paisley,  in  1598,  it  was  enacted  that  every 
sheep  found  straying  in  a  neighbour's  corn  was  to  be 
escheated  to  the  bailies  for  the  time  being,  who,  we 
presume,  paid  an  adequate  compensation  to  the 
injured  party.17  Although  the  pasture  was  common 
property  the  number  of  beasts  allowed  to  graze  was 
strictly  limited,  as  otherwise  the  amount  of  fodder 
at  the  town's  disposal  would  have  been  insufficient. 
At  regular  intervals,  therefore,  the  herd  gave  in  the 
number  of  his  charge,  and  if  any  townsman  was 
found  to  have  more  animals  than  was  his  right,  he 
was  proportionably  fined  for  his  breach  of  the  law.18 
It  was  expressly  forbidden  that  any  townsman 
should  have  cattle  feeding  apart  from  the  common 
grazing. 

Besides  the  sight  of  the  town  grazings  there 
would  be  other  signs  of  activity  as  we  entered  its 
territory.  In  the  moss,  which  was  likewise  its  com- 
mon property,  men  and  women  would  be  at  work 
digging  and  stacking  peats  for  the  general  supply 
in  the  coming  winter,  and  from  a  neighbouring 
wood  we  might  hear  the  clang  of  the  town  forester's 
axe.  It  might  also  chance  that  in  the  town  warren 
the  rabbit-catchers  would  be  already  at  their  busi- 
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ness,  for  the  possession  of  a  warren  was  an 
important  item  in  the  common  good  of  the  town. 
If  a  river  happened  to  pass  near  the  town,  we  should 
also  see  that  the  town  fishings  were  not  a  neglected 
industry,  though  as  often  as  not  they  were  the 
object  of  constant  bickerings  with  some  neighbour- 
ing proprietor.19 

Proceeding  in  our  approach  to  the  town  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  "town 
acres,"  on  the  cultivation  of  which  its  inhabitants 
mainly  depended  for  their  subsistence,  for  in  the  time 
of  Mary  the  towns  were  still  essentially  rural  com- 
munities owing  little  to  trade  and  mechanical 
industries.  What  these  "town  acres"  were  like 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain 
towns  at  the  present  day.  They  consisted  of 
narrow  strips  of  cultivated  ground  separated  by 
"  balks "  of  unploughed  turf,  by  which  the  owner 
could  come  and  go  in  working  his  separate  field. 
Originally,  when  the  limited  population  of  the  town 
permitted  it,  each  inmate  had  his  own  allotment  of 
the  common  arable  ground,  but  by  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking  this  condition  of  things  had 
long  passed  away.  As  the  population  grew,  it 
became  impossible  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  receive  an  allotment ;  and  the  acres  were 
assigned  to  the  highest  bidders.  Only  burghers 
were  entitled  to  rent  the  common  land,  which  might 
be  variously  held  for  a  year,  for  a  life-time,  or 
during  the  will  of  the  party — nineteen  years  being 
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a  common  term.  The  extent  of  land  that  could  be 
leased  by  the  individual  burgher  was  strictly  defined. 
At  Paisley,  for  example,  no  burgher  was  allowed  to 
lease  more  than  five  roods,  though  at  Paisley,  as 
elsewhere,  the  law  was  frequently  set  aside.20 

Sub-letting  was  permissible,  and  the  allotments 
were  constantly  changing  hands  — often  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  town  officials.  In  truth,  the 
disposal  of  the  "town  acres"  became  an  increasing 
source  of  trouble  as  the  citizens  grew  in  numbers, 
and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  whole 
system  would  be  found  to  be  unworkable.  The 
modes  of  cultivation  were  precisely  what  they  had 
been  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  The  run-rig 
system,  by  which  different  proprietors  owned  the 
alternate  ridges  of  a  field,  was  universally  prevalent. 
Convertible  husbandry  by  means  of  enclosures, 
which  had  only  begun  to  make  its  appearance  in 
England,  was  probably  unknown  in  Scotland.  The 
only  manures  that  seem  to  have  been  in  use  were 
lime  and  seaweed,  the  latter  of  which  excited  the 
ridicule  of  the  stranger.21 

We  are  now  at  the  gates  of  the  town.  For  the 
most  part  all  its  houses  were  within  its  defences, 
but  in  some  cases  a  few  might  be  found  outside 
them.  What  appearance  the  exterior  of  the  town 
presented  has  already  been  suggested  in  the  remarks 
regarding  the  general  absence  of  walls  in  the  towns 
of  Scotland.  If  we  took  the  trouble  to  walk  round 
it,  we  should  find  that  its  defences  consisted  alter- 
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nately  of  the  backs  of  the  houses  themselves,  of  the 
"head-dykes"  enclosing  the  yards  (gardens)  attached 
to  them,  or,  where  both  of  these  failed,  a  dilapidated 
dyke  to  protect  the  interval.  Presenting  ourselves 
at  the  gates,  we  should  probably  find  them  "  auld  and 
failzet,"  as  were  those  of  Edinburgh  in  1557."  In- 
timating our  presence  at  the  wicket  attached  to  the 
main  port,  by  which  foot-passengers  entered,  we 
should  as  likely  as  not  find  the  guardian  asleep  in 
his  lodge,  for  the  records  bear  ample  evidence  that 
the  port-keepers  were  but  perfunctory  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  This,  however,  would  be 
only  the  case  when  the  town  had  no  reason  to  dread 
the  sudden  attack  of  some  declared  enemy.  In 
times  of  alarm  we  should  find  that  due  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  guard  against  treachery  or 
surprise.  At  any  of  the  ports  by  which  we  chose 
to  enter  there  would  be  two  or  three  watchers 
encased  in  leathern  jacks,  and  armed  with  hagbut 
and  axe,  one  of  whom  would  shoulder  us  to  the 
bailie  of  the  nearest  quarter,  whose  business  it  was 
to  satisfy  himself  that  no  suspicious  person  should 
harbour  in  the  town.  Admitted  through  the  portal 
we  should  note  the  apparatus  for  the  weighing  of 
imported  commodities,  the  duties  on  which  made  up 
the  petty  customs  that  went  to  the  common  good. 
If  any  goods  happened  to  be  entering  at  the  time, 
we  should  probably  be  entertained  by  a  lively  alter- 
cation between  the  owner  and  the  official,  who  had 
a  bad  habit  of  overreaching  the  trader,  and  making 
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a  favourable  bargain  for  himself  by  admitting 
contraband  goods. 

Supposing  it  were  the  early  morning  when  we 
put  foot  in  the  street,  our  ears  might  be  greeted  by 
the  dying  sounds  of  the  "swesch"  or  drum,  which 
summoned  the  inhabitants  to  their  daily  avocations, 
since,  watches  and  private  clocks  being  unknown, 
the  town  had  to  be  publicly  reminded  of  the  march 
of  time.  In  Aberdeen,  however,  the  townsfolk 
were  more  pleasantly  roused  from  their  slumbers 
than  by  the  unmelodious  drum.  In  the  records  of 
that  burgh  we  read  that  one  John  Cowper  was 
hired  "to  pass  every  day  in  the  morning  at  four 
hours,  and  every  night  at  eight  hours  at  even, 
threw  all  the  rewis  (streets)  of  the  town  playing 
upon  the  almany  (German)  whistle,  with  a  servant 
playing  on  the  tabour,  whereby  the  craftsmen,  their 
servants,  and  all  other  laborious  folk,  being  warned 
and  excited,  may  pass  to  their  labours  and  from 
their  labours,  in  due  and  convenient  time."23  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Montaigne's  father  was  of 
opinion  that  children  should  be  wakened  from  their 
sleep  by  the  sound  of  sweet  music ;  and  the  good 
people  of  Aberdeen  would  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  same  mind. 

If  our  ears  were  thus  pleasantly  greeted, 
assuredly  it  would  be  otherwise  with  our  senses  of 
sight  and  smell.  Except  it  were  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, even  the  principal  thoroughfare  would  be 
diversified  with  the  middens  reared  to  the  height 
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of  mounds  from  the  accumulated  refuse  of  the 
adjoining  households.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
town  authorities  denounced  and  penalised  the 
objectionable  custom.  Every  Saturday  afternoon 
the  town-crier  went  round  with  his  bell  to  remind 
the  in  dwellers  that  the  hour  was  come  for  the 
removal  of  the  heaps  which  by  the  end  of  the  week 
had  grown  to  mountains,  but  even  this  reminder 
was  but  imperfectly  heeded.  Besides  the  odour 
from  middens  there  would  be  the  exhalation  from 
the  numerous  pig-sties  which,  even  in  the  principal 
street,  abutted  on  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  Swine 
were  indeed  a  source  of  perennial  vexation  to  the 
town  authorities.  They  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  as  they  largely  contributed  to  the  subsistence 
of  the  inhabitants,  but,  in  addition  to  the  un- 
pleasantness arising  from  their  sties,  they  were  the 
cause  of  more  serious  annoyance.  They  would 
escape  from  their  sties,  stroll  about  the  street,  over- 
turning children,  and  entangling  the  legs  of  adults, 
with  the  result  apparently  of  frequent  damage  to 
the  unheeding  passenger.  The  records  of  all  the 
burghs  abound  with  legislation  against  the 
nuisance,  but  its  very  frequency  proves  how  little 
it  availed.  The  burghal  laws  dwelt  movingly  on 
the  perils  that  attended  the  lieges  from  the 
ambulatory  habits  of  the  swine,  and  insisted  that, 
since  they  were  a  necessary  evil,  their  owners 
should  see  that  they  were  led  about  "in  band"; 
but  the  trouble  was  too  great,  and  in  the  Scottish 
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burghs  generally,  the  valuable,  though  embarrass- 
ing animals  continued  to  peregrinate  at  their 
pleasure.24  In  passing,  however,  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  was  not  only  in  Scottish  towns  that  the 
nuisance  prevailed.  In  German  towns  every 
burgher  kept  his  cattle  in  his  house,  and  swine  were 
as  numerous  and  as  domestic  as  in  Scotland.  In 
Leipzig  in  1556  an  attempt  was  made  to  suppress 
pig-sties  in  the  inner  part  of  the  town,  but  it  was 
not  till  1645  that  this  very  necessary  reform  was 
accomplished.25 

Casting  our  eyes  around  as  we  pass  on,  we 
should  receive  one  general  and  yet  vivid  impression 
— the  impression  that  the  town  as  a  whole  was  in 
an  alarming  state  of  dilapidation.  From  the 
records  of  the  different  burghs,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  whole  energies  of  the  community 
were  required  to  keep  their  houses  from  tumbling 
about  their  ears.  As  for  public  buildings — churches, 
tolbooths  and  the  rest — it  must  often  have  been 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives  that  the  lieges  ventured 
under  their  roofs.  The  following  injunction  of 
Queen  Mary  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
illustrates  the  length  to  which  the  dilapidation,  even 
of  a  public  edifice,  was  allowed  to  go :  "  The 
Queen's  Majesty,  understanding  that  the  Tolbooth 
of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh  is  ruinous,  and  able 
hastily  to  decay  and  fall  down,  which  will  be  very 
damnable  and  skaithful  to  the  people  dwelling 
thereabout,  and  repairing  toward  the  same,  not 
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only  in  destruction  of  their  houses  but  as  great 
slaughter,  if  sundrie  persons  happen  and  chance 
therethrough,  without  hasty  remedy  be  provided 
therein,  therefore  her  highness  ordains  a  macer  to 
pass  and  charge  the  provost,  bailies  and  council  of 
the  said  burgh  of  Edinburgh  to  cause  put  workmen 
to  the  taking  down  of  the  said  Tolbooth."  26  In 
1567,  the  last  year  of  Mary's  reign,  the  following 
public  structures  were  in  such  a  state  of  disrepair 
that  the  town  was  forced  to  make  a  desperate  effort 
to  rehabilitate  them  :  the  causeways  between  Leith 
and  Edinburgh,  the  pier,  bulwark  and  harbour  of 
Leith,  and  the  great  windows  and  larger  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  Kirk  of  St  Giles.27  Bad  materials, 
bad  workmanship,  and  the  general  poverty  of  the 
Scottish  burghs  were  doubtless  the  causes  of  the 
ruinous  condition  of  public  and  private  buildings  ; 
but  again  we  have  to  note  that  this  state  of  things 
was  not  peculiar  to  Scotland.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  decay  of  towns  in  England  was  the 
subject  of  grave  alarm  to  her  statesmen.  The 
evidence  of  statutes  must  always  be  taken  with 
some  reserve,  but  after  every  legitimate  abatement 
the  following  words  from  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
must  imply  that  the  towns  of  England  were  in  little 
better  case  than  those  of  Scotland.  "  Divers  and 
many  beautiful  houses  of  habitation,"  this  statute 
runs,  "built  in  times  past  within  their  walls  and 
liberties,  now  are  fallen  down  and  decayed,  and  at 
this  day  remain  unre-edified,  and  do  lie  as  desolate 
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and  vacant  grounds,  many  of  them  nigh  adjoining 
to  the  high-streets,  replenished  with  much  un- 
cleanness  and  filth,  with  pits,  cellars,  and  vaults 
lying  open  and  uncovered,  to  the  great  peril  and 
danger  of  the  inhabitants  and  other  the  King's 
subjects  passing  by  the  same ;  and  some  houses  be 
very  weak  and  feeble,  ready  to  fall  down,  and 
therefore  dangerous  to  pass  by,  to  the  great  decay 
and  hindrance  of  the  said  boroughs  and  towns." 28 
From  other  statutes  of  the  same  king  we  gather 
that  in  nearly  a  hundred  English  towns  many 
houses  were  in  ruins,  the  streets  dangerous  for 
traffic,  and  that  in  many,  the  vacant  spaces  were 
repositories  of  filth.89  As  continental  cities  were 
assuredly  not  in  more  comely  condition  than  those 
of  England,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  not  make 
too  much  of  the  squalor  and  disrepair  of  the 
Scottish  burghs  in  the  time  of  Mary. 

Among  the  more  imposing  buildings  that  would 
attract  our  attention  in  our  imaginary  stroll  through 
any  Scottish  town,  would  be  the  houses  of  the 
different  religious  orders,  the  chapels  dedicated  to 
particular  saints,  and  above  all  the  parish  church 
with  its  place  of  burial.  We  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  our  way  into  the  churchyard, 
as  in  all  probability  the  gate  would  be  dismantled, 
and  in  any  case,  the  enclosing  wall,  if  there  was  one, 
would  present  a  feeble  obstacle,  as  apparently  in 
every  town  it  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  disrepair.30 
Both  before  and  after  the  Reformation  the  church- 
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yard  was  a  place  of  multitudinous  resort,  and  little 
regard  was  paid  to  it  as  hallowed  ground.  It  was 
the  common  "howff"  (haunt),  of  all  idle  persons 
about  the  town — beggars  especially  making  it  their 
favourite  quarters.  The  churches  and  churchyards, 
the  Earl  of  Haddington  told  James  VI.,  had  before 
that  king's  beneficent  reign  been  more  frequented 
"for  malice  and  mischief  than  for  God's  service,"31 
and  history  fully  bears  out  his  testimony.  Besides 
being  the  haunt  of  loafers,  the  churchyard  was  the 
common  grazing-ground  of  the  community.  Horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  picked  up  their  living 
among  the  tombs.  The  community  was  fully  aware 
of  the  unseemliness  of  this  desecration,  and  frequent 
burghal  regulations  were  made  to  check  it.  To 
lessen  the  number  of  grazing  creatures  and  at  the 
same  time  to  put  something  in  the  town  purse,  the 
churchyard  pasture  was  let  to  the  highest  bidder — 
a  proceeding  not  unknown  in  our  own  day.32  Or, 
again,  a  stringent  law  would  be  passed  empowering 
the  bailies  to  escheat  the  offending  animal  to  the 
common  good.  But  the  churchyard  was  not  only 
the  haunt  of  loungers  and  the  grazing-ground  of 
bestial :  it  was  likewise  a  convenient  place  into 
which  superabundant  refuse  could  readily  be  shot. 
In  1606,  considerably  later,  therefore,  than  our 
period,  this  singular  request  was  preferred  to 
the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen.  One  Alexander 
Davidson,  a  timber  merchant,  petitioned  that  he 
might  be  licensed  to  build  a  ship  in  the  kirkyard  of 
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the  Trinity  Friars  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  the 
maist  meit  and  convenient  place  for  bigging  of  the 
said  bark,"  as  it  was  "filthilie  abusit  be  middingis." 
"  Whairanent,"  we  further  read,  "the  provost,  baillies 
and  counsall  advysing,  they  fund  the  desire  thairof 
verie  reasonable,  and  grantit  and  gave  license  to  the 
said  Alexr-  Davidson  to  big  his  schip  in  the  pairt 
forsaid,"  and  to  give  effect  to  the  licence  they  ordered 
all  such  as  had  middens  in  the  prospective  ship-yard 
to  have  them  removed  within  the  space  of  eight 
days.33 

The  parish  church  was  not  only  the  centre  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  town  :  it  was  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  centre  of  its  social,  civic  and 
political  life  as  well.  In  its  steeple  (occasionally 
adorned  with  a  dovecot),  the  most  precious  posses- 
sions of  the  community  might  be  stored,  and  from 
its  commanding  elevation  watch  was  nightly  kept 
for  the  frequent  fires  that  were  the  terror  of  the 
town.  Since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it 
was  likewise  adorned  with  the  town  "  horologe"  or 
clock,  for  by  that  period  clocks  had  found  their  way 
into  Scotland,  though  it  was  at  a  much  later  date 
that  native  skill  was  equal  to  manufacturing  or  even 
repairing  them.  In  1535  the  Tolbooth  clock  of 
Aberdeen  was  sent  to  Flanders  to  be  put  in  order 
— the  instructions  being  that  if  it  were  beyond 
mending,  another  should  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  town.34  At  a  later  date  (1595)  in  the  same 
town  we  find  a  gunmaker  employed  in  regulating 
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the  two  public  clocks — on  the  Tolbooth  and  the 
parish  church,35  and  still  later  (1599)  it  is  recorded 
that  a  plumber  had  actually  constructed  an  "  orloge  " 
for  the  common  clerk's  chamber.36 

In   the   Middle   Ages,  as   is   well   known,  the 
parish  church   was  the  common  meeting-place  for 
the   transaction    of    business,    public  and   private. 
There  the  Corporation  met  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  town,  and  merchants  and  traders  to  arrange  and 
conclude  their  bargains.     In  Scotland,  however,  by 
the  reign  of  Mary,  a  Tolbooth,  or  town-hall,  had 
been  erected  in  most  of  the  more  important  burghs, 
and  such  desecration  was  no  longer  necessary.37   Yet 
it  was  long  before  the  custom  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  had   sanctioned   the   secular  use  of  sacred 
places,  fell   into  desuetude   either  in    England   or 
Scotland.       In   England  it  was  Archbishop   Laud 
who   first   succeeded   in    preserving    the    churches 
from  miscellaneous  uses.     In  Scotland,  though  the 
churches  ceased  to  be  the  town-halls,  the  intrusion 
of  secular  business  in  connection  with  divine  service 
long  persisted  in  spite  of  the  better  sense  of  the 
nation.     To  take  but  one  example :   it  long  con- 
tinued the  custom  for  public  messengers  and  other 
officials  to  announce  their  commissions  at  the  church 
doors  on  Sundays  when   service   was  proceeding. 
The   result,  as  may  be   imagined,  was   somewhat 
discomposing   both   to  the  preacher  and  his  con- 
gregation.      When    the    officials   appeared,   every 
worshipper  supposed  that  he  might  have  a  special 
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interest  in  the  intimation  about  to  be  made,  and 
rushed  out  to  hear  it.  In  1631  the  Privy  Council 
awoke  to  a  sense  that  the  custom  was  reprehensible, 
and  declared  that  it  was  "to  the  great  offence  of 
God,  scandal  of  the  Kirk,  and  contempt  of  all  good 
order."  In  spite  of  this  pious  denunciation,  how- 
ever, the  ordinance  issued  for  the  suppression  of  the 
bad  custom  left  a  fairly  wide  entrance  for  the  civil 
magistrate.  By  the  ordinance  it  was  forbidden  "to 
execute  civil  letters  or  precepts  of  whatsomever 
nature  or  qualitie  upon  ane  Sabbath  day  except  only 
warnings  for  removing  and  redemption  of  landlords, 
inhibition  of  teinds,  warnings  to  compeir  before 
the  Commissioners  for  the  surrenders  and  teinds 
and  charges  of  horning  which  by  the  warrant  thereof 
are  ordained  to  be  executed  at  the  parish  kirk."38 

But  divine  service  might  be  more  rudely  inter- 
rupted than  by  the  untimely  appearance  of  king's 
messengers  and  other  functionaries.  According  to 
the  remark  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington  just  quoted, 
churches  were  more  frequented  for  malice  and 
mischief  than  for  God's  service.  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  like  the  "crown  of  the  causeway,"  the  assem- 
bling in  the  churches  created  frequent  occasions  for 
the  picking  of  quarrels  on  the  part  of  worshippers 
who  happened  to  be  at  feud.  The  parties  might 
jostle  each  other  in  the  church  doorway ;  they 
might  be  dissatisfied  with  the  precedence  assigned 
to  them  in  the  church  itself;  even  the  militant  cock 
of  a  hat  (for  hats  were  worn  in  the  sacred  building) 
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would  be  sufficient  to  prompt  some  irascible  baron 
or  his  retainer  to  settle  his  quarrel  on  the  spot. 
The  following  incident  belongs  to  a  later  period 
than  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  is  but  a  mild  specimen 
of  the  proceedings  that  might  distract  the  devotion 
of  the  worshippers.  One  Sunday  in  the  Church  of 
St  Giles,  Crichton,  laird  of  Frendraught,  was 
"sitting  quietly  and  peaceably"  awaiting  the 
beginning  of  the  service,  when  a  certain  bishop 
entered  and  made  for  the  laird  "  with  ane  angrie  and 
boasteous  (sic)  countenance."  Frendraught  made 
way  for  the  angry  bishop,  who  raised  his  fist 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  it  down  on  Crichton's 
head.  In  his  excitement,  however,  the  bishop 
missed  his  blow,  but  succeeded  in  knocking  off  his 
intended  victim's  hat,  and  this,  we  are  told,  in  "the 
sight  of  the  haill  people  conveened  in  the  kirk,  who 
with  great  griefe  recented  the  scandalous  profana- 
tion of  their  kirk  upon  the  Lord's  holie  Sabbath."39 
But  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  commo- 
tions in  churches  is  contained  in  the  following 
expressive  entry  in  the  Burgh  Records  of  Edin- 
burgh. "  Understanding,"  thus  the  words  run,  "  that 
divers  contentious  and  wicked  people  have  in  times 
past  made  their  trublances  within  the  High  Kirk 
of  this  burgh,  by  injuring  their  neighbours,  drawing 
of  swords,  and  shooting  of  pistols,  and  thereby 
abusing  that  place  appointed  chiefly  (the  word 
chiefly  is  noteworthy)  for  God's  service.  For 
remedy  thereof  ordains  proclamation  to  be  made, 
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commanding  that  no  manner  of  persons  take  upon 
hand  to  make  any  sort  of  trublance  by  word  or 
deed,  bragging  or  provocation  within  the  said 
Kirk."40  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  parish  churches  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of 
Mary  were  associated  in  the  minds  of  her  subjects 
with  other  feelings  besides  those  of  devotion. 

Proceeding  now  to  make  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  town,  we  might  find  that  it  consisted 
of  one  main  street — the  Hiegait — from  which 
radiated  a  number  of  wynds,  closes,  and  vennels  of 
varying  width  and  respectability.  In  threading  our 
way  we  should  have  to  pick  our  steps  carefully. 
We  have  seen  what  obstacles  were  presented  by  the 
numerous  dust-heaps  and  the  roving  swine,  but, 
apart  from  these  obstacles,  the  street — even  the 
Hiegate  itself — offered  difficulties  which  necessi- 
tated cautious  going.  Down  its  whole  length  ran 
the  open  drain  or  gutter,  sufficiently  broad  and  deep 
to  form  the  common  sewer  of  the  community. 
Thus,  at  Peebles  there  was  the  Dean's  Gutter,  so 
called  in  compliment  to  the  Dean  of  the  town 
opposite  whose  house  it  flowed.41  Nor  would  the 
street  be  paved  in  the  manner  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  strangers  in  the  case  of  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh.  On  the  contrary  there  would  be  no 
paving  to  speak  of,  and  here  and  there,  there  would 
be  deep  holes  and  troughs — either  the  result  of  the 
elements  or  the  deliberate  work  of  some  citizen  who 
had  fashioned  them  for  his  own  convenience,  heed- 
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less  of  the  necks  of  the  unwary  passengers.  In 
short,  for  anyone  but  a  townsman  to  walk  the  street 
at  night  without  a  guide  or  a  lantern  would  be  an  act 
of  rashness  which  could  only  result  in  broken  bones. 
As  we  look  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  street 
the  feature  that  would  most  attract  our  attention 
would  be  the  numerous  projections  from  the  main 
buildings.  These  projecting  structures  consisted 
either  of  outside  stairs,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  at 
the  present  day,  or  of  wooden  erections  which  com- 
posed the  booths  or  shops  of  the  various  trades- 
people. To  everybody  but  their  Downer  these 
projecting  booths  were  a  nuisance.  They  often 
encroached  so  far  into  the  street  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  general  traffic.  Moreover,  as  they 
were  occasionally  surmounted  by  stone  chimneys, 
which  their  fragile  structure  was  hardly  fitted  to  bear, 
there  was  always  the  risk  of  their  collapsing  and 
endangering  the  lives  of  passers-by.  The  magis- 
trates did  their  best  to  check  the  building  of  these 
"  treen  (wooden)  schoppis,"  but  their  attempts  were 
met  by  the  cool  defiance  of  the  offending  parties. 
Take,  for  example,  this  case  of  a  contumacious 
saddler,  who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  a 
person  of  some  importance,  as  we  hear  of  his  visit- 
ing France,  probably  in  connection  with  his  trade. 
Here  is  the  entry  in  the  Edinburgh  Records  which 
relates  his  contumacy  :  "  Decrees  and  ordains  John 
Richardson,  saddler,  to  remove  and  take  down  his 
wooden  shop  lately  built  under  the  stairs  of  his  land 
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on  the  west  side  of  Niddrie  Wynd,  because  the 
same  is  contrary  to  good  neighbourhood,  and  the 
King's  High  Street  is  narrowed  thereby;  and  the 
said  John,  being  personally  present,  answered  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  do  the  same,  they  might 
do  as  they  pleased."42  Other  owners  of  wooden 
booths  might  not  be  so  plain-spoken  as  Mr  Richard- 
son, but  they  equally  contrived  to  elude  the  mandate 
of  the  Council. 

If  we  entered  the  house  of  one  of  these  booth- 
keepers,  we  should  probably  find  its  accommodation 
and  furnishings  similar  to  those  of  Mr  James 
Reddoch,  bailie  in  Stirling,  an  inventory  of  whose 
belongings  was  taken  in  1560 — the  year  before 
Mary's  return  to  Scotland.  The  inventory  is  so 
brief  that  it  may  be  recited  without  tedium.  The 
house  consisted  of  four  apartments — the  hall  which 
contained  a  counter,  a  form,  a  meat  almry  and  a 
dressing  stool ;  the  mid-chamber,  with  a  standing 
bed  and  a  press ;  the  fore-chamber  with  three 
standing  beds,  a  chest,  a  form,  and  a  little  iron 
chimney  ;  the  upper  chamber  with  three  standing 
beds,  two  of  them  without  bottoms.43  It  is  only  the 
larger  articles  of  furniture  that  are  here  enumerated, 
but  we  can  eke  out  the  list  from  the  possessions 
of  another  Stirling  bailie  of  an  earlier  day.  This 
bailie  owned  to  be  in  possession  of  six  pewter 
plates,  six  dishes,  three  saucers,  two  trenchers,  a 
quart,  a  chopin,  a  chandelier,  two  pots,  one  pair  of 
sheets,  a  bed,  a  stool,  two  bowls,  a  towel.44  This 
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list,  it  should  be  said,  did  not  comprise  the  whole 
household  furniture  of  the  second  bailie,  but  both 
lists  taken  together  may  indicate  the  articles  to 
which  the  greatest  value  was  attached. 

The  house  whose  accommodation  has  just  been 
described  was  of  the  general  type  to  be  found  in 
Scottish  towns.  But,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  Border 
town  such  as  Jedburgh,  and  even  in  the  Border 
villages,  there  was  another  type  of  house,  con- 
structed for  a  special  purpose.  Constantly  exposed 
to  English  invasions,  and  unprovided  with  walls  of 
defence  (for  even  Jedburgh,  so  immediately  exposed 
to  English  invasion,  was  without  such  protection), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Border  towns  had  to  make 
such  provision  as  they  could  for  withstanding  the 
enemy  who  forced  his  way  into  their  streets.  It 
was  with  this  object  that  the  so-called  "  bastel " 
houses  were  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  peels, 
which  formed  the  strongholds  of  the  Border  lairds. 
The  chief  feature  of  these  bastel-houses  was  the 
vault  on  the  ground-floor,  accessible  only  by  an 
arched  doorway,  both  narrow  and  low.  Here,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  were  bestowed  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the 
occupier's  goods.  In  the  upper  rooms,  which  could 
only  be  reached  by  an  outside  stair,  the  garrison 
made  good  its  defence,  and,  as  the  records  of 
Border  warfare  amply  prove,  the  defence  was  fre- 
quently of  the  most  desperate  kind.  Tearing  the 
thatch  from  the  roofs,  the  defenders  would  set  fire 
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to  it  in  the  street,  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
while  from  the  windows  they  discharged  such 
miscellaneous  missiles  as  came  to  their  hands.  In 
connection  with  the  English  invasions  in  the 
opening  of  Mary's  reign  it  is  recorded  that 
Jedburgh  possessed  six  of  these  bastel-houses,  while 
the  village  of  Lessuden  or  St  Boswells  had  no 
fewer  than  sixteen.45 

Continuing  our  walk  through  the  town,  we 
should  not  fail  to  mark  two  prominent  objects  to  be 
found  in  every  burgh — the  town  cross  and  the  tron 
or  weighing  beam  —  the  one  the  symbol  of  the 
spiritual,  the  other  of  the  material  life  of  the  in- 
habitants. Coaeval  with  the  birth  of  the  community, 
the  cross  had  originally  a  significance  which  had 
gradually  passed  away  through  the  increasing 
urgency  of  secular  interests.  Planted  in  the  midst 
of  the  nascent  town  or  village,  it  announced  that 
here  was  a  sanctuary  which  it  would  be  sacrilege  to 
profane — a  necessary  consecration  in  a  time  when 
every  man's  hand  was  against  his  fellow.  Long 
before  the  Reformation,  however,  the  town  cross 
had  lost  its  sacrosanct  character,  and  it  only  re- 
tained its  importance  as  being  the  central  spot 
around  which  the  community  had  grown  up.  Its 
central  position  made  it  a  favourite  lounging-place 
of  idlers,  and  a  desirable  site  for  booths,  which  in 
some  burghs,  as  in  Edinburgh,  were  actually  per- 
mitted by  the  civic  authorities.  The  town  cross 
had,  in  fact,  come  to  be  appropriated  to  wholly 
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secular  uses.  The  wool  merchant  and  cloth- 
maker  made  use  of  it  as  a  convenient  framework  on 
which  their  materials  might  dry  in  the  sun  ;  there, 
as  the  spot  most  exposed  to  the  general  gaze,  the 
public  offender  was  stuck  with  his  paper  crown  ; 
there  the  fugitive  criminal  was  publicly  put  to  the 
horn,  and  from  its  steps  were  proclaimed  the  laws 
of  the  burgh  and  of  the  kingdom. 

If  the  cross  and  the  churchyard  were  the  haunts 
of  the  idlers  of  the  town,  the  weigh-house,  contain- 
ing the  tron  or  great  beam,  with  all  the  other 
necessary  weights  and  measures,  was  the  spot 
where  its  business  was  concentrated.  The  privilege 
of  having  a  tron  went  with  the  privilege  of  holding 
a  market  which  the  town  possessed  either  by  special 
royal  grant  or  from  immemorial  usage.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  tron  was  everywhere  the  same — in  the 
central  market-place,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
principal  church  which  hence  received  the  name 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  To  the  tron  were 
brought  to  be  weighed  and  measured  not  only  home 
commodities,  but  all  merchandise  from  foreign 
countries.  No  cargo  arriving  in  Leith,  for  example, 
could  be  disposed  of  before  it  was  scrutinised  and 
appraised  at  the  weigh-house  of  Edinburgh.  This 
public  scrutiny  and  appraisal  served  a  double 
purpose,  it  protected  the  lieges  from  knavish 
traders  and  merchants — a  very  necessary  precaution, 
if  the  records  of  the  various  burghs  are  to  be 
trusted.  But  it  was  in  the  other  purpose  which  the 
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tron  served  that  lay  the  reason  for  its  existence. 
The  object  of  weighing  and  testing  all  the  com- 
modities that  entered  the  town  was  the  exaction  of 
customs  which  went  to  the  common  good  and 
thence  to  the  pocket  of  the  superior — king,  or  baron 
or  ecclesiastic — from  whom  the  community  held  its 
territory  and  derived  its  privileges.  Considering 
the  importance  of  this  function  of  the  tron,  it  is 
curious  to  find  an  arrangement  which  at  one  time 
or  other  appears  to  have  existed  in  all  the  Scottish 
burghs.  For  a  fixed  sum  the  tron  customs  were 
let  to  private  persons  who  took  over  from  the  burgh 
the  whole  business  of  levying  them.  But,  as  will 
afterwards  be  seen,  the  letting  of  the  various 
sources  of  the  town  revenue  was  the  general 
practice  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

As  the  weigh-house  was  the  centre  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  town,  so  the  Tolbooth  was 
the  centre  of  its  civic  business.  Tolbooths,  as  has 
already  been  said,  were  now  to  be  found  in  all  the 
more  important  Scottish  burghs,  and,  like  the 
churches  which  often  supplied  their  place  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  they  were  put  to  curiously  miscel- 
laneous uses.  Thus,  in  Peebles,  for  lack  of 
other  accommodation,  the  Tolbooth  served  on 
occasion  for  the  general  school-house  of  the  town.46 
Everywhere,  also,  the  Tolbooth  was  at  once  the 
common  prison  and  the  seat  of  the  various  courts  of 
justice.  Clackmannan  did  not  possess  a  Tolbooth 
in  the  time  of  Mary,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
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sheriff  had  to  board  the  delinquents  in  his  own 
house  and  try  them  in  the  market-place.47  In  con- 
nection with  the  locking-up  of  prisoners,  a  custom 
generally  prevailed,  as,  for  example,  at  Paisley  and 
Stirling,  which  showed  a  touching  confidence  in 
human  nature.  The  offending  person  was  pre- 
sented with  the  key  of  the  Tolbooth  and  requested 
to  lock  the  door  upon  himself.48  Needless  to  say, 
as  the  world  grew  older,  this  confiding  spirit  was 
found  to  be  subject  to  abuse.  Yet  as  late  as  1618 
we  find  this  entry  in  the  Records  of  Stirling  : 
"  Abrogates  and  annuls  that  old  custom  which  has 
been  used  in  this  burgh  anent  the  warding  of 
freemen  and  others  in  their  ward  within  the 
Tolbooth  thereof  in  open  and  free  ward  ;  the  doors 
being  open  upon  them."49  In  Edinburgh  an 
importance  belonged  to  the  Tolbooth  which  it  could 
not  have  elsewhere.  Besides  being  the  common 
prison  and  council-house,  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  occasional 
meeting-place  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  even  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  As  in  the  case  of  all  public 
edifices,  there  was  permanent  trouble  in  maintain- 
ing the  Tolbooths  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
could  be  inhabited  with  safety.  In  connection 
with  all  the  burghs  we  have  the  same  story ;  now 
it  is  the  steeple  that  is  in  disrepair,  now  the  clock 
that  adorned  it,  now  the  very  frame  of  the  whole 
structure.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
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their  Tolbooths  the  burghs  generally  had  recourse 
to  the  same  device.  Booths  were  erected  under  it 
and  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  as  the  situation 
was  a  specially  advantageous  one  for  doing  a  good 
business,  there  was  no  lack  of  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  rival  traders. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  kept  only  to  the  main 
street  of  the  town.  But  supposing  it  possessed  only 
one  main  street,  there  would  certainly  radiate  from 
it  a  variety  of  thoroughfares  of  varying  spaciousness, 
and  all  possessing  characteristics  of  their  own.  If 
we  passed  through  the  wider  of  these,  we  should 
discover  that  behind  the  houses  in  the  main  street 
there  stood  a  succession  of  other  houses,  mostly 
with  their  gable  ends  towards  the  pathway,  and 
with  the  invariable  tc  fore-stair  "  as  a  means  of  access 
to  them.  Behind  most  of  these  houses,  also,  was 
the  yard  or  garden,  where  were  found  the  universal 
"  cale  "  or  cabbage,  occasionally  a  little  corn,  bee- 
skeps,  and  even  a  solitary  tree.  All  these  yards  were 
surrounded  with  dykes,  usually  in  the  last  stage  of 
dilapidation,  as  the  records  constantly  inform  us — 
the  head-dyke  of  the  outmost  house  forming,  as  we 
have  seen,  part  of  the  defences  of  the  town.  Our 
progress  through  the  wider  thoroughfare  would  be 
a  comparatively  simple  matter,  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  vennels  or  closes.  From  the  earliest  period 
in  the  history  of  the  burghs,  the  vennels  had  been 
the  torment  of  the  municipal  authorities.  One  of  the 
queries  to  be  put  at  the  Chamberlain  Ayres  was 
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whether  the  vennels  of  various  burghs  were  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.50  As  often  as  not  they  were 
so  completely  blocked  by  miscellaneous  obstacles 
that  they  were  practically  impassable.  Middens,  tar 
barrels,  stacks  of  heather  and  broom  (frequent  causes 
of  fire),  fore-stairs  and  other  obtruding  structures — 
through  these  manifold  impediments  the  passenger 
had  to  make  his  way  before  he  emerged  in  safety 
from  his  venturous  passage.  The  magistrates  did 
what  they  could  to  reform  the  state  of  the  vennels. 
Thus,  as  early  as  1437,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
ordered  what  was  called  the  " Common  Vennel"  to 
be  closed  "to  eschew  apparent  great  skaith," SI  while 
those  of  Glasgow  in  1574  heroically  declared  c'all 
the  wennellis  to  be  simpliciter  condampnit  and 
stekit  up/'52  But  there  was  another  inconvenience 
connected  with  the  vennels  which  was  evidently 
regarded  with  grave  concern.  In  the  event  of  the 
town  being  attacked  the  numerous  passages  into 
the  main  street  were  a  serious  source  of  weakness  in 
defence.  If  the  enemy  made  his  way  through  the 
frail  town  dyke,  he  could  pour  his  forces  through  the 
vennels  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  defenders  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  in  repelling  them.  When- 
ever there  was  the  possibility  of  the  town  being 
attacked,  therefore,  the  mandate  went  forth  that 
every  close  and  vennel  should  be  built  up. 
Whether  the  mandate  was  invariably  obeyed  or 
not  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  At  all  events, 
the  barriers  were  speedily  demolished,  and  the 
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vennels  became  the  standing  nuisance  they  ever 
were. 

Such  was  the  general  appearance  a  town  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary  presented  by  day.  But  what 
of  its  condition  under  the  canopy  of  night?  Con- 
sidering the  general  state  of  the  streets,  as  it  has 
just  been  described,  the  most  brilliant  illumination 
would  certainly  have  been  required  to  make  it  safe 
to  traverse  them  after  sunset.  But  the  materials  for 
lighting  purposes  were  not  only  inadequate,  they 
were  likewise  extremely  dear.  Candles  were  due  as 
offerings  to  the  saints,  but  it  was  only  the  compara- 
tively rich  who  could  afford  to  use  them  freely  for 
general  purposes.  Yet  the  authorities  did  what  they 
could  to  produce  such  an  amount  of  illumination  as 
rendered  it  possible  to  pick  one's  steps  without  some 
more  or  less  painful  casualty.  There  were  stringent 
regulations  that  every  trader  should  affix  a  "  bowet " 
or  small  lamp  to  his  booth,  and  that  the  fore-stairs 
in  the  closes  should  be  similarly  provided.  But  the 
frequency  with  which  this  regulation  was  urged 
proves  that  it  was  rather  a  counsel  of  perfection  than 
a  rigidly-observed  law,  and  we  may  be  certain  that 
in  every  Scottish  burgh  the  bowets  twinkled  but 
intermittently  either  on  fore-stairs  or  booths. 

But  this  nightly  obscuration  was  not  such  a 
hardship  as  we  might  imagine.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  adapted  themselves  to  circumstances 
by  retiring  to  bed,  and  they  were  helped  to  this  pro- 
cedure by  the  rigorous  law  of  the  burgh.  After  ten 
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o'clock  at  night  in  winter  every  respectable  person 
was  supposed  to  be  safely  housed.  If  any  lawful 
errand  took  him  out  of  doors  after  that  hour,  he 
must  carry  a  bowet  or  candle  to  indicate  to  the 
watch  that  he  had  no  wicked  intentions  ;  should  he 
be  unprovided  with  a  light  he  was  to  be  convoyed 
to  "the  netherhole  incontinent."53  There  were 
numerous  reasons  why  the  town  should  betake  itself 
so  early  to  repose.  The  mere  difficulty  of  secure 
footing  was  one,  but  there  were  two  others  of 
greater  urgency.  Under  the  covert  of  night  the 
peace  of  the  town  was  not  safe.  By  accident  or 
premeditation  frays  would  arise  and  blood  be  spilt, 
and  the  offenders,  secure  from  identification  in  the 
darkness,  could  not  be  brought  to  justice.  The 
other  danger  of  the  night  was  that  evil-minded 
strangers  might  find  their  way  into  the  town  and 
work  mischief  in  various  ways.  They  might  carry 
on  illicit  trade  to  the  prejudice  of  the  privileged 
traders,  or,  what  would  also  sometimes  happen,  they 
might  fall  foul  of  the  goods  and  person  of  some 
citizen  who  had  incurred  their  enmity.  True,  the 
town  gates  were  closed  at  nightfall,  and  there  was 
the  town  dyke  to  be  surmounted,  but  we  have  seen 
what  feeble  barriers  these  presented  to  any  active 
and  resolute  person  who  was  bent  on  making  his 
entrance.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  after  ten 
o'clock  of  a  winter's  night  the  solitude  of  the  streets 
was  broken  only  by  the  tramp  of  the  watch  as  they 
went  their  rounds  through  the  slumbering  town.54 


CHAPTER    IV 

TRADE,    COMMERCE,    AND    INDUSTRY   IN    THE   TOWNS 

HAVING  described  the  external  appearance 
of  a  Scottish  town  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary,  let  us  now  glance  at  its  internal  organisation, 
at  the  principles  on  which  its  common  life  was 
based,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  indi- 
vidual discharged  his  functions  as  a  responsible 
member  of  the  community.  What  was  said  of  the 
external  appearance  of  the  town  equally  applies  to 
its  organisation  :  it  was  still  essentially  mediaeval 
alike  in  its  scope  and  the  aims  to  which  it  was 
directed.  As  will  afterwards  be  seen,  there  were 
various  indications  that  the  Scottish  towns,  like 
those  of  other  countries,  were  gradually  breaking 
away  from  the  mediaeval  type,  but  in  the  time  of 
Mary  the  modifications  as  yet  effected  left  that  type 
virtually  unchanged  in  its  most  characteristic 
features. 

As  we  read  the  town  records  of  the  time,  there 
is  one  conclusion  that  we  cannot  miss — that  the 
prime  consideration  in  the  town  policy  was  security 
and  self-defence.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
this  had  necessarily  been  the  first  and  last  con- 
sideration wherever  a  town  had  sprung  into  being. 
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The  security  the  town  required  was  of  a  double 
nature — protection  from  actual  violence  and  pro- 
tection from  the  conflicting  interests  of  rival  neigh- 
bours. For  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  the  jealousy  between  rival  towns 
of  the  same  country  was  more  intense  than  the 
jealousy  that  now  exists  between  rival  nations. 
And,  as  society  existed  in  Scotland  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  double  security 
was  still  the  supreme  necessity  for  the  existence 
and  prosperity  of  her  towns.  Such,  at  least,  was 
the  conviction  of  the  town  authorities  themselves, 
as  a  few  facts  will  conclusively  prove. 

Of  every  candidate  for  citizenship  it  was  exacted, 
as  the  first  condition  of  his  receiving  it,  that  he 
should  possess  the  full  equipment  of  weapons  and 
armour  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  burgh.  As  a 
guarantee  of  his  ability  to  meet  this  condition  he 
had  to  appear  before  the  Council  with  all  his 
accoutrements,  and  give  a  pledge,  moreover,  that 
they  were  his  own  property.  Should  he  fail  to 
possess  them  when  his  services  were  called  for, 
he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  prescribed  for  the 
delinquency.1  Nor,  in  the  times  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  was  the  condition  of  military  service  a 
merely  formal  one.  A  plaintive  petition  by  an 
Edinburgh  burgher  in  1584  brings  vividly  before 
us  the  onerous  conditions  under  which  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  were  retained.  He  is  now  seventy- 
one  years  old,  he  tells  the  Council,  and  for  the 
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space  of  forty  years  "  has  been  continually  exercised 
and  occupied  in  the  common  affairs  and  service  of 
this  good  town,  in  the  which  service  he  has  not  only 
spent  his  time,  but  also  therethrough  has  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  his  substance,  gear  and  heritage, 
by  loss  of  which  things  he  is  not  able  to  sustain 
such  burden  in  the  common  charges  of  the  good 
town  as  he  was  wont  to  do."  "  In  respect  of  his 
good  and  long  service,"  therefore,  he  craves  that  he 
may  be  exempted  from  "all  watching,  warding, 
wappinschawing  and  raids  and  arms."  He  was 
aware  that  he  might  legally  obtain  exemption  from 
the  "  higher  powers,"  but,  as  a  good  burgher,  he 
refrained  from  making  such  an  appeal  and  threw 
himself  on  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  The 
Council  granted  the  exemption,  but  carefully 
guarded  itself  by  the  statement  that  it  was  only 
"so  far  as  they  have  power,"  and  that  the  exemp- 
tion held  only  with  reference  to  his  "own  person."2 
Such  petitions  for  exemption  from  the  services 
required  by  the  town  were  not  infrequent,  and 
in  some  cases  the  petitions  went  even  a  degree 
further,  as,  for  example,  when  Nicholas  Udart, 
a  distinguished  Edinburgh  citizen  of  his  day, 
craved  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  resign  his 
burghership  on  the  ground  that  he  was  unable  to 
sustain  his  burdens.3 

If  further  proof  were  needed  that  security  was 
still  the  anxious  concern  of  the  burghs,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  already  noted — that  at  no  previous 
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time  were  they  so  zealous  in  their  attempts  to 
protect  their  bounds  with  effectual  lines  of  defence. 
In  the  time  of  Mary,  in  short,  the  Scottish  towns 
were  still  essentially  what  they  had  been  through- 
out the  Middle  Age — communities  in  which  the 
obligation  on  every  citizen  was  to  be  a  good  man- 
at-arms  in  the  first  place,  and,  next,  a  good 
merchant,  or  trader,  or  craftsman. 

But  besides  security  from  open  violence,  there 
was  that  other  security  which  has  just  been  noted — 
and  which  was  also  considered  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence and  prosperity  of  the  burgh — security,  namely, 
from  the  injurious  rivalry  of  other  communities. 
But  the  consideration  of  this  point  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  fundamental  conditions  under  which 
the  town  dwellers  had  roofs  over  their  heads,  found 
food  for  their  mouths,  and  raiment  for  their  bodies. 

Originally,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  territory 
on  which  the  town  arose  formed  part  of  the  domain  of 
some  great  superior — king,  or  baron  or  ecclesiastic. 
For  the  tenements  and  other  erections  on  the  town 
territory,  therefore,  dues  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
superior,  whoever  he  might  be.  At  first  each 
holder  had  paid  his  own  fee  directly  to  the  superior 
from  whom  he  held  his  allotment,  but  as  the  town 
grew  in  extent  and  population,  this  was  found  to  be 
an  inconvenient  arrangement ;  and  by  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century  most  of  the  Scottish  burghs 
and  their  superiors  had  entered  into  a  new  agree- 
ment which  had  long  been  adopted  in  England  and 
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other  countries.  The  superiors  granted  a  perpetual 
feu  (firma  burgi)  to  the  burgh  on  condition  that 
they  should  receive  a  stipulated  annual  sum  as 
the  collective  rent  of  all  the  town  territory  and  the 
"subjects"  that  pertained  to  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
king's  or  royal  burghs  this  sum  was  directly  paid  to 
the  Exchequer,  and  this  was  one  of  the  marks  of 
their  privileged  superiority.  To  pay  this  collective 
annual  rent  was  thus  the  first  and  all-important  con- 
sideration of  every  burgh  ;  and  it  was  indeed  this 
consideration  that  determined  the  manner  in  which 
the  community  should  be  organised  and  governed. 
From  one  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  town  was 
simply  a  collective  unit  which  existed  to  pay  dues 
to  its  superior. 

How,  then,  was  the  annual  rent  raised,  and  from 
what  sources  was  it  derived  ?  By  the  conditions 
under  which  the  town  held  its  tenure,  there  could, 
of  course,  be  no  private  property.  All  its  territory 
and  its  adjuncts  belonged  to  the  superior,  and  were 
feued  to  the  community  only  as  a  collective  body. 
There  was  thus  but  one  method  open  for  raising 
the  annual  contribution  for  which  the  town  was 
responsible.  The  Town  Council,  or  the  representa- 
tive bodies  that  existed  before  Town  Councils,  let 
the  town  territory  and  its  subjects  to  the  highest 
bidders,  who  retained  them  on  condition  of  paying 
the  stipulated  rent  to  the  common  purse.  It  was 
this  system  of  letting,  therefore,  that  in  large 
degree  determined  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  con- 
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stitution  of  the  burgh.  It  prescribed  the  functions 
of  the  various  officials,  regulated  trade  and  com- 
merce, conditioned  the  life  of  the  individual 
townsman,  and  determined  the  relations  of  each 
burgh  to  its  neighbours.  Let  us  consider  how 
this  system  worked,  for  only  by  so  doing  can  we 
enter  into  the  spirit  and  aims  of  any  Scottish  burgh 
of  the  period. 

Suppose  an  indweller  wished  to  have  a  roof 
over  his  head,  he  must,  first,  have  a  guarantee  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  privilege.  If  he  was  not  a 
freeman  of  the  town,  a  freeman  at  least  must  be 
sponsor  for  him.4  This  condition  satisfied,  he  might 
present  himself  to  the  proper  town  official  and 
signify  his  desire  to  become  a  householder.  It 
might  be  that  some  house  happened  to  be  vacant, 
and  then  it  would  be  allocated  to  him  on  condition 
of  his  finding  a  pledge  that  the  prescribed  rent 
would  be  forthcoming.  It  might  happen,  however, 
that  others  had  an  eye  on  the  house  in  question, 
and,  in  that  case,  he  must  be  prepared  to  bid  his 
highest  against  them.  If  he  wished  to  eke  out  his 
living  by  renting  a  booth  to  trade  in,  or  a  piece  of 
ground  to  cultivate,  or  any  other  town  subject,  the 
same  process  must  be  gone  through.  Moreover, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  he  rented, 
he  must  be  responsible  for  its  proper  maintenance 
during  the  whole  term  of  his  lease,  which  might 
vary  from  a  year  to  a  lifetime.  By  this  arrange- 
ment it  might  appear  that  the  town  gained  two 
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important  advantages :  it  ensured  responsible  and 
loyal  citizens,  and  it  ensured  the  satisfactory  condi- 
tion of  land  and  buildings  alike.  Rigidly  definite 
as  the  law  may  seem,  however,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that,  like  other  equally  stringent  regula- 
tions of  the  time,  it  could  be  evaded  with  an 
impunity  that  encouraged  evil-doers. 

From  the  rents  of  houses  and  booths  the  town 
drew  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  revenue,  but 
there  were  various  other  sources  which  further 
augmented  it.  One  important  item  was  the  rent  of 
the  public  mills  with  which  almost  every  burgh  was 
provided.5  The  origin  of  these  public  mills  belongs 
to  a  period  prior  to  the  existence  of  organised  town 
communities — to  a  period  when  there  was  only  an 
open  territory  directly  under  the  authority  of  a 
single  superior.  On  such  a  territory  mills  for  grind- 
ing corn  were  indispensable,  but  the  privilege  of 
erecting  them  belonged  to  the  superior  alone.  Only 
at  his  mills  could  corn  be  ground — the  condition  of 
using  them  being  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  material 
brought  to  the  mill.  When  the  burghs  took  over 
their  territory  in  perpetual  feu,  the  same  arrange- 
ment was  maintained — the  municipality  taking  the 
place  of  the  single  superior.  The  mills  remained 
public  property,  and  nowhere  else  and  by  no  other 
means  (as,  for  example,  by  hand-mills)  was  any 
indweller  in  the  town  allowed  to  grind  his  corn.  To 
utilise  the  mills  as  a  source  of  revenue  there  was 
but  one  method  open  to  the  authorities — to  let  them 
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to  the  highest  bidder.  This  might  seem  a  con- 
venient arrangement,  as  the  town  official  had  only 
to  receive  the  stipulated  rent  from  the  lease-holder. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  mills  were  a  source 
of  endless  squabbling  among  the  townsmen  and  of 
vexation  to  the  officials.  In  the  mills  every  neigh- 
bour had  his  "  rowm  "  or  space  allotted  to  him,  but 
the  rowms  were  overcrowded,  and  wranglings 
ensued  which  called  for  the  intervention  of  the 
authorities.  Dishonest  indwellers  would  surrep- 
titiously have  their  victual  ground  without  being 
measured,  and  so  escape  the  prescribed  multure  ; 
or,  still  more  heinous  offence,  they  would  have 
recourse  to  unlicensed  "  out-mills,"  which,  in  spite 
of  the  law,  seem  to  have  existed  everywhere. 
Above  all,  the  farmers  of  the  mills  would  exact  more 
than  the  legal  charges,  or,  to  make  the  most  of  their 
lease,  would  not,  as  was  incumbent  on  them,  main- 
tain the  mills  in  good  repair.  Such  were  some  of 
the  troubles  that  arose  in  connection  with  the  leasing 
of  the  mills,  and  continually  exercised  the  vigilance 
of  those  responsible  for  the  common  good.6 

Besides  the  mills  there  were  various  other 
subjects  belonging  to  the  town  which  were 
similarly  leased  to  the  highest  bidders.  Such  were 
the  fishings,  ferries,  bridges,  revenues  of  the  fairs, 
rabbit-warrens,  booths,  street-sweepings — and,  in 
short,  everything  capable  of  making  some  return 
to  the  town  exchequer.  But  this  system  of  farm- 
ing out  whatever  contributed  to  the  common  good 
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had  a  still  wider  application,  which  reveals  to 
us  another  aspect  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
community. 

Besides  the  rentals  from  the  town  territory  and 
its  adjuncts,  the  superior,  whoever  he  might  be, 
claimed  a  further  contribution  from  its  occupiers. 
In  return  for  certain  privileges  of  trade  which  he 
conferred  on  the  town  he  exacted  an  impost  on  all 
commodities  that  went  in  and  out  of  the  town 
gates.  In  the  case  of  the  royal  burghs  these 
privileges  were  especially  valuable,  which  implied 
that  the  imposts  were  proportionally  high.  To 
the  royal  burghs  belonged  the  privilege  of  trading 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  free  of  other  exactions 
except  those  which  were  due  to  the  Crown. 
Another  privilege  they  possessed,  and  one  that 
came  to  be  keenly  resented  by  the  less  favoured 
burghs,  was  the  virtual  monopoly  of  foreign  trade — 
a  monopoly  of  which  they  were  not  definitively  de- 
prived till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  whether  the  town  were  a  royal  burgh  or  not, 
for  such  privileges  of  trade  as  it  enjoyed,  it  had  to 
make  good  to  its  superior  the  equivalent  for  which 
these  privileges  had  been  granted.  Let  us  see  how 
this  claim  was  met  —  taking  a  royal  burgh  in 
illustration  as  exhibiting  the  procedure  in  its  fullest 
extent. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  towns, 
it  had  been  the  function  of  the  chamberlain  and  his 
subordinate  officials  to  levy  directly  the  customs 
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due  to  the  Crown.  But  when  the  town  received 
the  perpetual  feu  of  its  territory  and  adjuncts,  a 
new  arrangement  was  made  both  in  the  case  of  the 
petty  customs  which  were  levied  at  the  town  gates 
and  in  the  market,  and  of  the  great  customs  levied 
on  commodities  shipped  for  foreign  countries. 
And,  first,  let  us  take  the  case  of  petty  customs, 
the  collection  of  which  illustrates  under  what 
conditions  the  home  trade  of  the  country  was 
conducted. 

The  royal  burghs,  we  have  seen,  had  the 
privilege  of  trading  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
free  of  all  imposts  except  those  exacted  by  the 
Crown,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  even  in  the  time  of 
Mary,  there  was  little  communication  of  any  kind, 
commercial  or  other,  between  the  various  towns 
of  the  kingdom.  Each  municipality  was  in  large 
degree  an  isolated  society  which  regarded  every 
other  with  indifference  or  actual  hostility.7  Of  this 
mutual  jealousy  between  the  Scottish  burghs  we 
have  an  excellent  illustration  in  an  entry  in  the 
Aberdeen  Records  under  date  1557.  "The 
Council,"  this  entry  runs,  "ordains  a  writing  to 
be  made  and  sent  to  the  town  of  Dundee  that 
they  come  not  here  with  their  creamery  and 
merchandise  at  St  Nicolas'  day,  because  it  is  not 
fair  but  against  the  privilege  and  infeftment  of  the 
town."  On  one  occasion  only,  the  entry  proceeds 
to  say,  would  the  merchants  of  Dundee  (and  the 
injunction,  of  course,  applied  to  every  other  burgh) 
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be  permitted  to  do  business  in  Aberdeen — on  the 
occasion  namely  of  the  town  fair.8  And  in  passing 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  exception  in  the  case  of 
the  fair  was  the  universal  practice  in  the  towns  of 
every  country ;  it  was  only  while  the  fair  lasted 
that  the  town  gave  open  welcome  to  all  and 
sundry,  and  the  universal  system  of  exclusive 
dealing  gave  place  to  unlimited  free  trade. 

Such  being  the  relations  between  the  different 
burghs,  the  home  trade  of  the  country  was  in  great 
degree  necessarily  restricted  to  commercial  dealings 
between  the  dwellers  in  each  burgh  and  between 
the  burgh  and  its  rural  precinct.  This  rural 
precinct,  as  has  already  been  said,  was  a  peculiarity 
which  distinguished  Scottish  from  English  burghs, 
and  in  some  cases  comprised  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory.  The  bounds  of  Edinburgh,  for 
example,  extended  on  the  east  as  far  as  Edg- 
bucklin  Brae  near  Pinkie,  and  on  the  west  to  the 
Almond  Water.  By  the  terms  of  their  charters 
the  burghs  had  absolute  commercial  control  over 
these  districts,  whose  inhabitants  were  prohibited 
from  selling  their  commodities  in  any  other  markets 
except  those  of  the  burghs  of  which  they  were  the 
adjuncts.9  Thus  the  rural  district  and  the  town 
were  mutually  complementary,  each  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  other. 

In  the  regulation  of  this  home  traffic  there  were 
two  conditions  that  necessitated  a  system  of  fiscal 
arrangements,  to  which  it  was  at  all  times  found 
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difficult  to  give  effect,  and  which  finally  broke  down 
under  the  expansion  of  trade — though  in  Scotland 
at  a  considerably  later  date  than  in  England.  The 
one  condition  was  the  necessity  under  which  the 
town  lay  of  levying  the  petty  customs  —  the 
equivalent  of  which  must  annually  be  paid  to  the 
Royal  Exchequer.  In  levying  these  customs  the 
same  method  was  adopted  by  the  burghs  as  in  the 
case  of  the  town  tenements,  mills,  fishings,  and 
other  accessories.  They  farmed  the  petty  customs 
to  the  highest  bidders,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  made 
the  best  of  their  bargain  throughout  the  term  of 
their  lease.  This  was  one  condition  of  home  trade, 
therefore — that  all  commodities  had  to  pay  a  fixed 
tariff  to  the  farmers  of  the  petty  customs,  either  in 
the  market  or  on  leaving  or  entering  the  town. 

The  other  condition  which  affected  all  business 
transactions  was  that  fixed  idea  of  the  Middle  Ages 
that  every  article  had  an  intrinsic  just  price,  which 
was  not  to  be  altered  either  at  the  caprice  of  the 
individual  or  by  competition  in  the  market. 
Originally  it  had  been  the  privilege  of  each  burgh 
to  fix  the  prices  of  all  commodities  that  changed 
hands  within  its  own  precinct,  but  by  the  reign  of 
Mary,  as  we  shall  see,  the  privilege  had  been  to 
a  certain  degree  curtailed,  though  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  England.  To  the  indignation  of  the 
Scottish  burghs  the  Privy  Council  claimed  the  right 
of  fixing  prices,  in  contravention,  it  was  maintained, 
of  all  existing  statutes.10  But  whether  imposed  by 
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the  burgh  itself  or  by  the  Privy  Council,  the  system 
of  fixed  prices  was  virtually  as  uniform  and  un- 
broken in  the  time  of  Mary  as  at  any  period  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Let  us  examine  more  closely  how 
the  somewhat  complicated  machinery  worked. 

On  the  appointed  market  days,  the  dweller  in 
the  country  (the  upland  or  outland  man,  as  he  was 
called)  proceeded  to  the  burgh  with  his  commodities 
on  his  shoulders,  or  in  his  barrow,  or  in  his  wain. 
These  commodities,  it  is  to  be  noted,  were  limited 
to  raw  products,  for,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
none  but  freemen  of  the  burgh  were  allowed  to 
practise  any  handicraft.  He  arrives  at  the  town 
gate,  and  there  pays  his  toll  according  to  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  his  goods.  His  toll  paid,  he  next 
deposits  his  wares  at  the  town  cross,  where  officials 
are  waiting  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  he  is  to  be 
allowed  to  sell  them.  He  is  now  at  liberty  to  take  his 
place  in  the  market — the  hours  and  precise  locality 
of  which  are  strictly  defined  by  the  laws  of  the 
burgh.  Nowhere  else  except  in  the  market  is  he 
permitted  to  dispose  of  his  goods,  for  publicity  of 
sale  and  purchase  is  the  only  guarantee  that  the 
buyer  will  get  what  he  wants  at  the  regulation 
price." 

Such  was  the  procedure  imposed  on  the  dealer 
from  the  country,  and  equally  stringent  regulations 
bound  the  inhabitant  of  the  burgh.  He  must 
buy  and  sell  in  open  booth  or  market  with  only  the 
cope  of  heaven  above  his  head,  and  he  must  retail 
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his  wares  at  rates  rigidly  fixed  at  stated  intervals  by 
the  officials  appointed  for  the  purpose.  And  not 
only  the  prices  of  goods  were  precisely  determined  : 
the  quality  of  them  was  under  equally  careful 
supervision.  For  this  object  officials  were  annually 
chosen  whose  duty  it  was  periodically  to  scrutinise 
the  various  commodities  offered  for  sale.  Thus, 
there  were  ale-tasters,  and  wine-tasters,  appraisers 
of  bread  and  flesh,  and  of  every  product  of  the 
various  handicrafts.  If  the  quality  of  the  goods  did 
not  come  up  to  the  necessary  standard,  they  were 
either  destroyed,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  bad  butcher 
meat,  allocated  to  the  lepers  who  always  abounded 
in  the  community. 

Did  all  this  rigorous  supervision  ensure  honest 
dealing  on  the  part  of  buyer  and  seller  ?  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
exact  strict  obedience  to  regulations,  which  were 
yet  universally  recognised  as  essential  in  the 
interests  of  the  community.  Everywhere  —  in 
England  and  the  continental  countries  alike — these 
regulations  were  promulgated,  and  everywhere  the 
experience  was  the  same.  Burghs  and  Parliaments 
passed  endless  laws  to  enforce  their  application,  but 
legislation  was  futile  against  what  was  denounced 
as  the  inhuman  conduct  of  self-seeking  knaves. 
The  countryman  would  avoid  the  town  gates,  make 
his  way  through  some  breach  in  the  town  dyke,  and 
dispose  of  his  produce  at  forbidden  hours  and  in 
forbidden  places.  The  town  dealer  would  slink 
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out  of  the  burgh,  waylay  the  countryman  coming  to 
market,  purchase  his  goods  at  a  profitable  price, 
and  secretly  dispose  of  them  to  equally  dishonest 
buyers.12  To  these  offences  were  given  the  terrible 
names  of  regrating  and  forestalling  which  are 
written  so  large,  and  denounced  with  such  variety 
and  abundance  of  epithet  in  burgh  laws  and  Privy 
Council  and  Parliamentary  records.  Contravention 
of  the  regulations  regarding  the  quality  of  goods 
was  equally  frequent.  The  producers  cajoled  or 
bribed  the  official  inspectors,  who  were  constantly 
taken  to  task  for  the  perfunctory  or  dishonest 
discharge  of  their  office.  For  example,  it  was  a 
charge  against  ale-tasters  that,  instead  of  having 
the  ale  brought  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  there  tasting  it,  as  was  their  duty,  they  entered 
the  ale-house  and  filled  their  own  bellies.13 

In  connection  with  home  trade  the  great  part 
played  by  markets  and  fairs  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  time.  Only  the  king 
could  grant  liberty  of  holding  markets,  though 
certain  towns  enjoyed  the  privilege  by  long  pre- 
scription. As  with  all  the  trade  arrangements  of 
the  time,  markets  were  the  objects  of  minute  and 
stringent  regulation.  In  the  larger  burghs  every 
commodity  was  assigned  a  fixed  place  within  the 
bounds  of  which  they  alone  could  be  bought  and 
sold.  The  hours  within  which  the  market  could  be 
held  were  rigidly  determined — the  ringing  of  a  bell 
announcing  when  business  might  begin ;  and  as  a 
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check  on  dishonest  dealers,  the  great  and  little 
beam  or  tron  was  at  hand,  where  goods  could  be 
weighed  according  as  they  were  coarse  or  fine. 

More  remarkable  institutions  than  the  markets 
were  the  great  annual  fairs  which  were  held  in  every 
town  of  any  consequence.  As  the  name  (derived 
from  feria,  a  holiday)  implies,  the  fairs  were  re- 
ligious in  their  origin',  and  were  usually  associated 
with  the  anniversary  of  some  saint.  With  their 
religious  and  commercial  significance,  the  fairs  were 
the  most  striking  spectacles  that  the  time  could 
afford  of  all  that  was  most  picturesque  and  character- 
istic in  their  life.  Take,  for  example,  the  pre- 
liminaries that  attend  the  opening  of  the  fair  of  St 
Denis,  near  Paris.  On  the  day  of  its  opening  the 
entire  university  of  Paris,  with  its  rector  at  its  head, 
proceeded  in  a  body  to  St  Denis,  a  distance  of  some 
four  miles  from  Paris.  The  entire  company,  in  full 
academical  costume,  were  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  marched  two  abreast,  with  ensigns  flying  and 
tabours  sounding  all  the  way.  Arrived  at  the 
scene  of  the  fair,  the  rector,  as  representative  of  the 
university,  formally  bought  a  quantity  of  parchment, 
and  only  when  this  transaction  was  completed 
might  the  business  of  the  fair  begin.14 

Through  the  isolated  position  of  Scotland  its 
fairs  did  not  attain  the  international  importance  of 
certain  of  the  fairs  of  England  and  the  Continent ; 
yet  even  in  Scotland  the  fairs  were  attended  by  great 
economic  and  social  results.  They  were  the  only 
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occasions,  we  have  seen,  when  unrestricted  trade 
prevailed.  It  was  only  then,  also,  when  the  whole 
industrial  products  of  the  country  could  be  brought 
together,  in  this  respect  fulfilling  the  same  purpose 
as  the  modern  exhibition.  Equally  important  must 
have  been  their  influence  in  creating  the  common 
interests  and  obligations  that  are  necessary  before 
a  people  can  become  a  united  nation.  As  has  been 
more  than  once  said,  the  towns  of  the  period,  from 
the  very  conditions  under  which  they  existed,  were 
isolated  societies,  regarding  each  other  with  indiffer- 
ence or  antagonism,  and  with  few  interests  beyond 
their  petty  bounds.  At  the  annual  fairs,  where  men 
gathered  from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom,  it  was 
brought  home  to  them  that  they  were  members  of  a 
larger  community,  in  the  well-being  of  which  they 
all  had  a  stake,  and  of  which  their  own  little  world 
was  an  organic  part. 

In  the  case  of  foreign  trade  the  same  general 
considerations  regulated  legislation  as  in  the  case  of 
trade  at  home.  The  regulations  must  be  such 
as  to  ensure,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  king 
should  not  be  deprived  of  his  customs,  and  on  the 
other,  that  the  royal  burghs  should  not  be  defrauded 
of  their  monopoly. 

The  arrangements  for  the  levying  of  the  great 
or  foreign  customs  were  different  from  those  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  petty  customs.  For  the  latter, 
we  have  seen,  the  town  itself  was  responsible ;  but 
in  the  levying  of  the  great  customs  the  Crown 
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looked  directly  after  its  own  interests.  In  every 
burgh  of  export,  officials,  known  as  custumars,  were 
appointed — the  persons  chosen  being  usually  one  or 
two  of  the  leading  burgesses.15  It  was  the  duty  of 
these  custumars  to  see  that  no  commodities  were 
shipped  to  foreign  countries  without  the  payment 
of  the  fixed  tariffs,  and  only  when  the  tariffs  were 
paid  did  the  owner  receive  the  cocket  or  certificate 
which  licensed  him  to  proceed  on  his  voyage.16  It 
was  only  on  exports  that  duties  were  exacted,  for  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  Scotland  till  the  year 
1597,  with  the  exception  of  harbour  dues,  no  tariffs 
were  levied  on  imported  goods.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, James  VI.  and  his  advisers  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  Scotland  was  the  only  country  where  this 
exemption  prevailed,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  His  Majesty,  as  "  ane  free  prince  of  ane  sover- 
ane  power,"  had  as  good  a  right  as  any  other 
potentate  to  custom  on  imports.17  Specially  inter- 
esting at  the  present  moment  are  the  views  of 
the  Convention  of  Scottish  Burghs  on  this  new 
departure  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  With  all 
the  means  at  their  command  they  opposed 
the  innovation,  and  denounced  it  as  "ane 
intollerabill  custome."18 

But  foreign  trade  had  to  be  guarded  not  only  in 
the  interests  of  the  Crown,  but  also  in  the  interests 
of  the  royal  burghs  whose  monopoly  it  was.  In  the 
first  place,  these  burghs  had  to  see  that  non- 
burgesses,  though  resident  in  the  town,  had  no  part 
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in  such  trade,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  exercise 
similar  vigilance  in  the  case  of  the  non-privileged 
burghs.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  the  procedure 
that  was  adopted  in  either  case. 

At  Aberdeen,  in  1561,  it  was  discovered  that 
non-burgesses  were  infringing  burgess  privileges  by 
directly  purchasing  the  cargoes  of  ships  arriving  in 
the  town  port.  The  measure  adopted  to  check  this 
illegality,  it  may  be  noted,  was  one  which  we  find 
applied  in  the  burghs  alike  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.19  The  captain  or  owner  of  the  newly- 
arrived  vessel  was  to  report  his  cargo  to  the  town 
custumar,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  to  lodge  information 
with  the  provost  and  bailies.  The  provost  and 
bailies  were  then  to  proceed  to  the  vessel  and 
purchase  the  cargo,  which  thereafter  was  to  be  sold 
to  such  persons  in  the  town  as  had  the  right  of 
dealing  in  foreign  merchandise.  But  this  distribu- 
tion was  a  delicate  process  that  required  precise  and 
careful  handling.  The  persons  privileged  to  buy 
were  divided  into  four  "quarters,"20  who  were  each 
in  succession  to  have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
the  cargoes  of  such  vessels  as  arrived  in  the  port. 
Should  any  of  the  quarters  refuse  to  buy,  they 
were  not  to  have  another  opportunity  for  the  space 
of  a  year.  Finally,  it  was  further  decreed  that  any 
person  whatever  who  was  found  to  have  made  a 
direct  purchase  from  the  owner  of  the  vessel  was  to 
be  fined  £10 — the  purchased  goods  being  escheated 
to  the  common  good.21 
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Of  all  the  royal  burghs,  Edinburgh  appears  to 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  its 
privilege  of  foreign  trade.  This  was  due  to  the 
peculiar  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  town  of 
Leith,  over  which  it  had  claimed  superiority  since 
the  arrangement  made  with  Logan  of  Restalrig  in 
1398.  Leith  not  being  a  free  burgh,  it  did  not 
possess  the  privilege  of  exporting  what  were  known 
as  the  staple  goods  of  the  country — that  is,  the  chief 
commodities  out  of  which  any  profit  could  be  made. 
But  with  the  opportunities  of  surreptitious  foreign 
trade  so  conveniently  at  hand,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  would  scruple 
to  evade  regulations  which  they  considered  an  in- 
tolerable grievance.  Evasion  on  the  one  hand, 
therefore,  and  jealous  vigilance  on  the  other  make  up 
the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  two  communities 
to  each  other.  Before  a  foreign-bound  ship  could 
leave  the  harbour  of  Leith,  its  owners,  its  skipper, 
and  its  freight  were  all  alike  subjected  to  the  closest 
scrutiny  by  the  Edinburgh  authorities.  Its  cargo 
had  to  be  shipped  in  presence  of  the  Dean  of  Guild, 
one  bailie,  one  of  the  Town  Council,  and  the  town 
clerk.  Only  the  goods  of  freemen — that  is,  free 
burgesses  of  Edinburgh — were  allowed  to  be 
shipped,  and  owners,  skippers,  and  even  passengers 
must  be  provided  with  a  " ticket"  from  the  superior 
burgh.22  The  regulations  for  incoming  vessels  were 
equally  stringent.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in 
port  its  cargo  was  examined  by  deputed  officials 
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from  Edinburgh,  who,  after  putting  a  value  upon  it, 
saw  that  it  was  directly  transported  to  the  Market 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  for  at  the  harbour  itself  no 
buying  or  selling  was  permitted.  Deposited  at  the 
Cross,  the  wares  were  then  disposed  of  to  freemen 
in  the  first  place,  and,  after  they  were  served,  to 
unfreemen  at  the  price  that  had  been  officially 
determined.23 

Under  such  regulations  as  have  just  been  noted 
it  might  seem  that  the  burghs  were  sufficiently 
secure  against  any  invasion  of  their  privileges  con- 
nected with  foreign  trade.  But  there  were  further 
restrictions  imposed  on  individuals  which  were  an 
additional  safeguard  against  illicit  traffickers.  By 
an  ancient  law  of  the  Scottish  burghs  no  merchant 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  country  without  licence 
from  the  king  or  his  chamberlain,24  and  the  spirit 
of  this  law  was  still  operative  in  the  time  of  Mary. 
Before  a  merchant  could  take  ship  he  must  appear 
in  the  Tolbooth  before  the  assembled  Town 
Council,  with  whom  it  lay  to  decide  whether  he 
should  sail  or  not.  If  the  Council  decided  in  his 
favour,  it  communicated  its  decision  to  the  captain 
of  the  ship  in  which  he  proposed  to  make  his 
voyage  ;  but  without  this  authorisation  no  captain 
could  take  any  merchant  as  his  passenger.25 
Another  express  condition  attached  to  foreign 
trade  was  that  the  merchant  must  own  half  the 
cargo  of  the  ship  with  which  he  sailed,  or,  if  he  did 
not  own  it  himself,  be  the  responsible  factor  of 
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others  for  that  proportion.  The  object  of  this 
enactment  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  context. 
By  the  passing  of  certain  "simple"  persons  into 
foreign  countries  in  vile  array,  we  are  told,  the 
country  was  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  With  justifiable  national  pride,  therefore, 
the  Town  Councils  of  the  burghs  insisted  that 
merchants  trading  in  foreign  countries  should  have 
respectable  coats  on  their  backs,  and  that  the 
cargoes  they  exported  should  prove  that  they  were 
men  of  some  substance.26 

These  various  restrictions  on  foreign  trade  may 
at  first  sight  seem  sufficiently  irrational,  and  even 
expressly  fitted  to  check  individual  enterprise  and 
the  natural  development  of  commerce.  We  have 
to  remember,  however,  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  trade  with  other  countries  was  carried 
on  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
voyage  of  a  merchant  ship  across  the  German 
Ocean  was  a  veritable  venture,  in  which  the  chances 
of  miscarriage  were  as  great  as  the  chances  of 
success.  If  the  winds  and  waves  proved  favour- 
able, there  were  the  pirates  of  all  nations  on  the 
vigilant  watch  for  every  ship  whose  cargo  was 
worth  the  trouble  of  lifting.  And  not  only  the 
cargo,  but  the  merchant  himself  was  a  valuable 
asset,  as  he  could  be  held  to  ransom  till  his  friends 
saw  their  way  to  disburse  a  round  sum  for  his 
release.  In  engaging  on  a  voyage,  therefore,  the 
foreign  trader  took  at  once  his  life  and  his  goods  in 
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his  hands,  and  in  these  circumstances  he  naturally 
desired  that  his  profits  should  be  such  as  would 
compensate  him  for  his  risks.  But  even  at  the 
best  these  profits  were  inconsiderable,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  would  not  be  enhanced  if 
all  and  sundry  were  permitted  to  do  business  at 
their  will  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade.  More- 
over, in  spite  of  all  the  hard-and-fast  regulations, 
illicit  trade  was  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  in 
various  ways  brought  evil  repute  on  the  country. 
But  should  unrestricted  trade  be  made  the  law, 
these  evils  would  be  increased  tenfold.  Com- 
modities would  be  exported  which  were  needed  at 
home,  or  might  be  of  such  inferior  quality  that 
they  would  ruin  the  credit  of  the  nation.  And, 
finally,  if  foreign  trade  were  thrown  open  to  all  who 
might  wish  to  engage  in  it,  it  would  be  impossible, 
with  the  machinery  at  the  disposal  of  the  burgh 
authorities,  to  direct  and  control  it  in  their  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
for  such  reasons  as  these  that  the  royal  burghs, 
with  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  insisted  on 
their  monopoly  and  were  so  chary  of  admitting  to 
it  even  privileged  members  of  their  own  community. 
Nor,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  these  restrictions 
peculiar  to  Scotland  :  in  other  countries  the  same 
conditions  prevailed  ;  though  in  them,  as  in  some 
degree  also  in  Scotland,  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  to  modify  them  in  favour  of  a  larger 
freedom. 
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What,  we  can  hardly  avoid  asking,  were  the 
natural  and  artificial  products,  what  the  com- 
modities imported  and  exported,  which  were  the 
object  of  these  complicated  regulations  with  regard 
to  foreign  trade  ?  A  definite  answer  to  the 
question  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  in  the  charter 
chest  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  and  about  to 
be  published  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission.27 In  this  document  we  have  a  precise 
enumeration  of  all  exports  and  imports  with  the 
respective  values  of  each,  and  thus  obtain  a 
complete  view  at  once  of  the  industries  and  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.  This  report  belongs 
to  a  somewhat  later  date  than  the  reign  of  Mary, 
but  the  lists  and  the  relative  values  of  the  com- 
modities specified  may  be  safely  used  for  our 
present  purpose. 

In  the  first  list  of  exports  we  have  what  are 
designated  as  "the  commodities  that  the  land  yields 
yearly."  The  list  is  as  follows  : — wheat,  barley  and 
malt,  oats,  flour,  bread,  "called  baikis,"  beef,  and 
aqua  mice.  The  value  of  the  total  amount  of  these 
various  commodities  is  set  down  at  ^37,653  Scots, 
of  which  by  far  the  largest  proportion  is  covered  by 
oats  and  barley — the  value  of  these  amounting  to 
,£25,536.  Next  in  the  catalogue  of  exports  come 
hides,  of  which  only  two  kinds  are  named — "salt 
hyddis"  and  "hairt  hyddis  "  (deer  skins).  The 
value  of  these  items  of  export  was  in  round  numbers 
,£67,000 — nearly  twice  the  amount  realised  from  all 
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the  agricultural  products  taken  together.  From 
the  earliest  times  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
national  income  had  been  derived  from  the  export 
of  the  skins  of  animals,  and  in  the  report  before  us 
we  have  the  following  list  of  these  : — skins  of  sheep, 
shorlings,  lambs,  fut-falls  (lambs  that  die  as  soon  as 
they  are  dropped),  goats,  calves3  roes,  foxes,  kids, 
otters,  and  rabbits.  The  total  return  from  this  class 
of  exports  was  ^172,000,  of  which  ,£143,000  came 
from  sheepskins.  The  next  list  of  exports  com- 
prises what  are  called  "the  commodities  of  the 
land,"  which  are  enumerated  as  follows  : — wool, 
feathers,  Orkney  butter,  lead,  coals  ;  return  .£99,000, 
of  which  sum  one-half  was  obtained  from  wool. 
Another  source  of  national  income  was  the  riches 
of  the  sea.  According  to  Pedro  de  Ayala  piscinata 
Scotia  was  an  "  ancient  proverb,"  and  the  same 
writer  tells  us  with  some  exaggeration  that  the 
fish  exported  from  Scotland  sufficed  for  the  needs 
of  Italy,  Flanders,  France,  and  England.  Under 
the  head  of  "  commodities  of  the  sea,"  the  following 
items  are  specified  : — salmon,  herring,  barrelled  fish, 
fish  in  peale,  and  fish  oil,  the  return  from  the  whole 
being  ^153,000,  of  which  ^"100,000  came  from 
herring. 

But  the  list  to  which  we  turn  with  the  greatest 
interest  is  that  entitled  "  commodities  that  are 
made  and  wrought  in  the  country."  Thirteen 
industries  in  all — this  is  the  sum-total  given  of  the 
manufactures  that  occupied  the  Scottish  people 
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in  the  time  of  Mary.  The  list  is  as  follows  : — 
salt,  cloth,  plaiding,  linen  cloth,  coarse  cloth, 
linen  yarn,  knitted  hose,  dressed  leather,  gloves, 
leather  points,  sewed  cushions,  ticking  for  beds, 
and  shoes.  An  analysis  of  the  list  brings  out  some 
interesting  results.  The  annual  return  from  the 
export  of  all  these  manufactures  was  ;£i  69,000. 
Cloth  and  plaiding  brought  in  ,£59,000 ;  salt, 
,£39,000;  linen  yarn,  ,£33,000;  gloves,  £12,000; 
and  knitted  hose,  £"11,000;  bed- ticking  brought 
£20;  cushions,  £"172,  and  forty  pairs  of  shoes  at 
133.  4d.  a  pair,  ,£27.  It  will  be  noted,  therefore, 
that  the  three  chief  industries  of  Mary's  reign,  as 
they  had  been  for  centuries  before,  were  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  and  plaiding,  linen  yarn,  and  salt. 

With  regard  to  salt,  one  of  the  sights  which 
surprised  our  visitors  was  the  multitude  of  salt-pans 
which  they  passed  on  their  way  to  the  capital. 
Salt  was  truly  a  national  industry,  equally  from  the 
number  of  persons  it  employed  and  from  the 
amount  of  wealth  it  brought  into  the  country. 
The  principal  seats  of  the  industry  were  the  shores 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  coal  and  the  sea  supplied  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  its  manufacture.  "  All  along  the  shore  of 
[the]  Firth,"  writes  one  visitor  in  somewhat  broken 
English,  "  are  placed,  even  almost  to  Stirling  from 
beyond  Musselburgh,  salt-pans  wherein  a  mighty 
proportion  of  salt  is  boiled,  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated and  guessed,  because  the  works  are  not 
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easily  to  [be]  numbered,  which  are  placed  all  along 
the  shore,  at  least  thirty  English  miles."28  To  the 
national  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  we 
have  a  signal  testimony  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  testimony  equally 
applies  to  the  reign  of  Mary.  A  proposal  was 
submitted  to  Charles  that  the  export  of  Scotch  salt 
should  be  limited  "  to  a  small  quantity  saleable  only 
to  a  few  persons."  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  name  of  their  own  burgh  and  every  other 
burgh  in  the  country,  pointed  out  to  the  Privy 
Council  the  disastrous  results  that  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy,  and  the  Council  took  up 
the  matter  with  a  due  sense  of  its  importance.  In 
a  letter  to  the  king  it  reminded  him  that  the  coal 
and  salt  industries  were  inseparable.  At  that 
moment  10,000  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
working  of  both.  Should  the  production  of  salt  be 
largely  diminished,  the  result  must  be  a  proportion- 
ate decrease  in  the  output  of  coal.  c<  Without  the 
benefit  of  the  salt,"  the  Council  wrote,  "  these 
sumptuous  water-works  and  mines  required  for 
maintenance  and  winning  of  the  coal  cannot  be 
upheld,  and  which  being  forsaken  but  for  a  month, 
the  coal  must  perish  never  in  any  age  to  be 
regained."  But  not  only  the  coal  and  salt  in- 
dustries would  suffer ;  the  carrying  trade  would  be 
equally  stricken.  Half  the  shipping  of  the  king- 
dom was  employed  in  the  export  of  these  com- 
modities, and  it  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  the 
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prosperity  of  many  burghs  if  their  ships  were  idle. 
And,  in  conclusion,  the  Council  earnestly  besought 
Charles  not  to  set  his  face  against  that  "  mutual 
freedom  of  trade  "  which  his  father  had  maintained 
with  "  princely  care."29 

An  experienced  English  traveller  who  visited 
Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  gives 
the  following  compendious  survey  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Scotland  at  that  period,  and  his  testimony 
applies  to  times  long  antecedent  to  those  of  Mary. 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  western  parts  of  Scotland," 
says  this  observer,  "carry  into  Ireland  and  neigh- 
bouring places  red  and  pickled  herrings,  sea-coal 
and  aqua  vitce,  with  like  commodities,  and  bring 
out  of  Ireland  yarn,  and  cows'  hides  or  silver.  The 
eastern  Scots  carry  into  France  coarse  cloths,  both 
linen  and  woollen,  which  be  narrow  and  shrink  in 
the  wetting.  They  also  carry  thither  wool,  skins  of 
goats,  wethers,  and  of  conies,  and  divers  kinds  of 
fishes,  taken  in  the  Scottish  sea  and  near  other 
northern  islands,  and  after  smoked,  or  otherwise 
dried  and  salted.  And  they  bring  from  thence  salt 
and  wines ;  but  the  chief  traffic  of  the  Scots  is  in 
four  places,  namely,  at  Campvere  in  Zealand, 
whither  they  carry  salt,  the  skins  of  wethers,  otters, 
badgers  and  martens,  and  bring  from  thence  corn. 
And  at  Bordeaux  in  France,  whither  they  carry 
cloths  and  the  same  skins,  and  bring  from  thence 
wines,  prunes,  walnuts,  and  chestnuts.  Thirdly, 
within  the  Baltic  Sea,  whither  they  carry  the  said 
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cloths  and  skins,  and  bring  thence  flax,  hemp, 
iron,  pitch,  and  tar.  And,  lastly,  in  England, 
whither  they  carry  linen  cloths,  yarn,  and  salt, 
and  bring  thence  wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  like 
things."30 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    INHABITANTS    OF   THE   TOWNS 

HAVING  described  the  appearance  of  a  town 
in  the  time  of  Mary,  and  the  general  con- 
ditions   under   which    its   life   and    business   were 
conducted,  let  us  now  glance  at  the  community  that 
was  gathered  within  its  precincts.    In  the  first  place 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Edinburgh,  the  number  of  indwellers,  even  in  the 
more   populous   burghs,  amounted  only  to   a  few 
thousands.     In  such  a  society  everyone  was  more 
or  less  familiar  with  his  fellow-townsman,  and  as  he 
had  scarcely  any  interests  beyond  the  community  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  his  feelings  were  propor- 
tionally keen  regarding  all  that  concerned  it.     By 
the  conditions  of  town  life,  as  they  have  just  been 
described,   he   was  saved   from   the   vacuity   of  a 
modern  villager.      The  complexity  of  the  burghal 
arrangements  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  plentiful 
amount  of  friction,  while  the  close  personal  super- 
vision,  to  which  everyone  in  his  own  place  was 
officially  subjected,  continually  reminded  him  that 
he  was  part  of  a  machine  for  the  smooth  working  of 

which  he  had  his  own  responsibility.     If  the  records 
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of  the  burghs  are  to  be  trusted,  we  must  conclude 
that  a  sixteenth-century  Scottish  town  was  a  suf- 
ficiently lively  place,  and  could  on  occasion  be  the 
scene  of  humorous  and  dramatic  incidents  which  the 
march  of  civilisation  has  made  impossible  with  so 
many  other  things. 

In  the  town  community  there  was  a  deep  line  of 
cleavage  which  divided  its  inhabitants  into  what 
were  virtually  two  hostile  camps.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  were  the  burgesses  or  freemen,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  non-burgesses  or  unfreemen.  It  was  with 
genuine  feudal  class  feeling  that  the  privileged 
burgess  regarded  his  less  favoured  fellow-townsman, 
and  he  had  good  reason  to  cherish  the  sentiment. 
According  to  the  laws  of  the  burgh,  though  they 
were  not  infrequently  broken,  the  unfreeman  could 
not  follow  any  handicraft,  could  not  engage  in  any 
form  of  trade  or  merchandise,  could  not  be  taken 
into  partnership  by  any  freeman,  nor  be  employed 
by  him  in  any  business  capacity  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Shops  and  stalls  were  closed  against  him  ; 
in  the  market  he  could  only  buy  within  prescribed 
hours ;  and  it  was  invidiously  enacted  in  Edinburgh 
that  on  market-days  he  must  take  his  position  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the  freeman. 
Thus  excluded  from  all  these  privileges,  the  un- 
freeman could  hardly  regard  his  favoured  neigh- 
bours with  fraternal  feelings,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  relations  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
community  suggest  a  certain  parallel  to  the  relations 
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which    existed    between    the    plebeians    and    the 
patricians  in  ancient  Rome. 

But  if  the  freeman  had  valuable  privileges,  he 
had  also  weighty  responsibilities  --  so  weighty, 
indeed,  that  he  often  became  convinced  that  he  had 
made  a  bad  bargain  in  acquiring  them.  He  had 
first  of  all  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for  admission, 
which  he  might  not  be  well  able  to  spare — though, 
on  occasion,  for  special  services  or  some  other 
reason,  the  fee  was  not  exacted.  Once  admitted  a 
full  burgess,  all  the  burdens  of  his  new  position 
devolved  upon  him.  He  had  to  take  his  share 
in  watching  and  warding — everywhere  rigorously 
enforced ;  and,  hardest  duty  of  all,  he  had  to  be 
ready  at  any  moment  to  don  his  jack  and  take  up 
his  halbert  and  hagbut,  and  march  with  his  fellow- 
burghers  wherever  the  king  might  require  his 
services.  The  privileged  burgess  had,  in  fact,  to 
combine  as  best  he  could  the  duties  of  a  feudal 
retainer  with  the  special  occupations  by  which  he 
gained  his  bread.  There  was  an  ingenious 
method,  indeed,  by  which  all  the  privileges  could 
be  acquired  without  the  responsibilities.  The 
enfranchised  burgess  might  take  up  his  residence 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  burgh,  and  thus  escape  the 
round  of  duties  that  were  the  co-relative  of  his 
privileges.  But  though  burgesses  of  this  type  were 
to  be  found  in  connection  with  all  the  towns,  they 
were  universally  regarded  as  equivocal  citizens  who 
had  no  just  right  to  exist.  It  was  in  times  of  crisis, 
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when  the  calls  for  watching  and  warding  were 
exacting,  that  the  "  out-burgher,"  as  he  was  called, 
became  the  special  object  of  distrust  and  dislike. 
Stringent  laws  would  then  be  passed  to  the  effect 
that  all  out-burgesses  should  at  once  take  "  stob 
and  stake  "  in  the  town,  and  that  thenceforward  no 
person  should  be  admitted  to  its  freedom  who  did 
not  undertake  to  discharge  every  obligation  which 
that  freedom  involved.  The  very  emphasis  with 
which  the  out-burgher  was  denounced  is,  indeed, 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  burdensome  conditions 
of  citizenship.  Yet,  in  spite  of  legislation,  the  out- 
burgher  continued  to  exist,  perhaps  because  his  fee 
was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  town  treasury,  or 
because  persons  of  substance  who  would  make 
creditable  citizens  were  not  so  numerous  in  the 
community. 

But  besides  this  deep  cleavage  between 
burgesses  and  non-burgesses,  there  was  a  further 
subdivision  in  the  ranks  of  the  burgesses  them- 
selves. The  freedom  of  the  town  was  shared  by 
two  classes  of  persons,  who  in  Scotland  were  in 
bitter  and  chronic  antagonism.  The  one  was  the 
class  of  merchants,  the  other  the  class  made  up 
of  the  more  or  less  numerous  crafts  that  were  to 
be  found  in  the  free  burghs.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  term  " merchant"  had  the  same  wide 
application  which  it  still  possesses  in  Scotland.  It 
was  equally  applied  to  small  shopkeepers,  and  to 
persons  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  In  the  earlier 
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history  of  the  Scottish  towns,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
of  other  countries,  the  class  of  merchants  had 
formed  an  oligarchy  which  mainly  controlled  the 
business  of  the  burgh.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  however,  a  new  power  had 
appeared  within  the  Scottish  burghs,  which  was 
thenceforward  to  be  a  countercheck  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  merchant  class.  By  that  period 
the  various  artisan  crafts  had  attained  such  numbers 
and  influence  that  the  merchants  were  unable  to 
maintain  undisputed  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
burgh.  But  though  the  merchants  had  lost  their 
former  commanding  position,  their  wealth  and  solid- 
arity still  enabled  them  to  hold  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  community. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  associations  formed  in  pre- 
Reformation  times,  the  interests  of  religion  were 
nominally  the  primary  object  of  these  merchant 
guilds,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  their  main  concern  was 
the  jealous  guardianship  of  the  interests  of  the 
class  which  composed  them,  The  powers  which 
they  possessed  were  certainly  ample  enough  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  the  brethren  of  the  guild  who 
put  in  force  all  those  restrictions  on  trade  and  com- 
merce which  have  already  been  described.  It  was 
the  guild  officials  who  determined  the  prices  of  all 
commodities,  who  superintended  the  freighting  of 
foreign-bound  ships,  who  mulcted  all  unauthorised 
persons  who  ventured  to  infringe  the  ordinances 
regulating  the  trade  of  the  burgh.1  To  become  a 
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guild-brother  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  burgess,  but 
there  was  a  further  condition  which  virtually  made 
the  guild  a  close  body  of  merchants.  A  craftsman 
could  not  be  admitted  before  he  abandoned  the 
calling  by  which  he  made  his  living.  Thus,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1576,  we  find  a  tailor  and  a  surgeon 
both  denied  admission  to  the  Guildry,  till  they  had 
"  refused  their  crafts,"  and  lt  bore  burden  with  the 
merchants."9  Such  were  the  exclusive  privileges 
still  tenaciously  claimed  by  the  merchant  class  in 
Scottish  burghs  even  into  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was 
a  rival  class  opposed  to  them  which  was  not  content 
to  accept  an  oligarchy  which  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
The  long  and  bitter  controversy  between  the 
merchants  and  craftsmen  was  not  confined  to  the 
reign  of  Mary,  but  it  was  then  that  it  assumed  the 
acute  form,  which  forced  both  parties  to  see  the 
necessity  of  a  compromise,  and  eventually  resulted 
in  the  definitive  "  Decreit  Arbitral"  of  James  VI.  in 
I583.3  The  controversy  is  thus  a  distinctive 
chapter  of  Mary's  reign,  second  in  importance  only 
to  the  religious  revolution  itself,  with  which,  indeed, 
it  is  closely  connected  as  an  economic  side  of  that 
breach  with  the  national  continuity. 

As  has  just  been  said,  it  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  crafts  began  to  play  a  noticeable 
part  in  the  national  life.  Crafts  had,  of  course, 
existed  in  the  towns  from  the  beginning,  but 
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by  that  period  they  had  multiplied  and  specialised 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  had  become  an  important 
and  even  formidable  section  of  the  community.  In 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  they  had  already  in 
the  fifteenth  century  begun  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  executive  by  their  restless  activity  and  by 
what  were  deemed  their  revolutionary  tendencies. 
The  conflicting  legislation  regarding  them  vividly 
shows  the  embarrassment  of  the  authorities  in 
presence  of  this  new  power  in  the  State.  In 
the  extremity  of  its  bewilderment  Parliament 
within  the  space  of  three  years  did  and  undid 
all  its  legislation  regarding  the  troublesome  bodies. 
In  1425  it  was  enacted  that  in  every  craft  in 
every  burgh  a  "wise  man"  of  the  craft  should 
be  chosen,  who,  as  deacon  or  master,  should 
"govern  and  assay"  all  its  handiwork,  and  see 
to  it  that  no  scamped  goods  should  be  foisted 
on  the  buyers  by  " untrue  men  of  the  crafts."4  It 
was  speedily  discovered  that  this  arrangement 
had  been  a  mistake — that  it  led  to  mischief  by 
placing  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  deacons. 
In  1426,  therefore,  it  was  decreed  that  the  deacons 
should  possess  no  jurisdiction  over  a  craft  beyond  a 
fortnightly  inquiry  into  the  skill  of  its  members  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  which  was  turned  out.  The 
wages  of  the  workmen,  the  price  of  the  materials  he 
used,  and  of  the  final  article  produced,  were  all  to  be 
fixed,  not  by  the  deacon,  but  by  the  alderman 
and  Council  of  each  town.5  But  even  this  limitation 
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of  the  powers  of  the  deacons  was  found  to  be 
inadequate.  The  assemblies  of  the  crafts  over 
which  they  presided  were  declared  to  "  savour 
of  conspiracy,"  and  the  office  of  deacon  was 
summarily  abolished.6  But  some  order  had  to 
be  taken  for  the  control  of  the  unruly  societies  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  lieges  against  exorbitant 
prices  and  shoddy  goods.  This,  therefore,  was  the 
arrangement  now  adopted.  An  official,  known  as 
the  Warden,  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  Council  of  the 
burgh  for  every  craft,  his  function  being  restricted 
to  appraising  materials  and  workmanship  and 
fixing  prices,  with  the  power  of  imposing  fines 
where  they  were  necessary.7  As  far  as  legislation 
could  avail,  seditious  meetings  of  the  crafts  were 
thus  decisively  suppressed,  but  it  is  a  speaking 
commentary  on  the  powers  of  the  executive  that 
the  law  appears  to  have  been  little  more  than 
a  dead  letter.  From  a  statute  of  1493  we  learn  that 
the  crafts  were  still  in  the  habit  of  electing  deacons 
and  holding  seditious  assemblies.  The  words  in 
which  this  statute  denounces  these  proceedings  show 
that  it  was  not  only  the  feudal  barons  who  were 
the  disturbers  of  the  king's  peace.  "  Because  it 
is  clearly  understood  by  the  King's  Highness 
and  his  Three  Estates,"  the  statute  begins,  "that 
the  using  of  deacons  of  men  of  craft  in  burghs 
is  right  dangerous,  and,  as  they  use  the  same, 
may  be  the  cause  of  great  trouble  in  burghs  and 
convocation  to  raising  of  the  King's  lieges,  etc." 
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From  this  emphatic  preamble  we  might  expect 
that  deacons  and  all  their  doings  were  at  length 
to  receive  their  final  condemnation,  and  it  proves 
what  a  power  the  crafts  had  become  that  the 
enactment  now  passed  was  essentially  of  the  nature 
of  a  compromise.  For  a  year  to  come  (it  declared) 
deacons  were  to  possess  no  powers  beyond  examin- 
ing materials  and  workmanship,8  This  impotent 
conclusion  left  things  precisely  as  they  were. 
The  crafts  continued  to  elect  their  deacons,  the 
deacons  to  hold  their  objectionable  assemblies, 
and  the  various  artisans  to  charge  exorbitant  prices 
for  their  commodities. 

Such  were  the  relations  of  the  crafts  to  the 
legislature  till  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  a  new 
departure  took  place  in  their  history.  At  first  it 
appeared  as  if  they  were  to  be  losers  in  the  long 
battle.  During  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
in  1555,  the  Act  of  1427  was  revived  and  confirmed. 
On  the  ground  that  the  election  of  deacons  led 
to  dangerous  courses,  such  as  the  contracting  of 
leagues  between  the  different  burghs  and  between 
the  different  crafts  of  each  burgh,  it  was  ordained 
that  thenceforth  the  office  of  deacon  should  cease  to 
exist.  Instead  of  deacons,  officials,  called  Visitors, 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Town  Council  and 
appointed  over  each  craft.  The  duties  of  these 
visitors  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  scrutiny  of 
materials  and  workmanship  ;  they  were  to  have  no 
power  of  calling  assemblies  or  of  making  laws,  both 
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of  which  privileges  were  to  reside  wholly  in  the 
Town  Council.9  Again,  however,  the  Government 
found  that  it  had  taken  a  line  which  it  was  unable 
to  follow.  The  very  next  year  it  was  constrained  to 
surrender  the  great  point  of  contention.  By  royal 
proclamation  it  was  announced  that  thenceforth 
every  craft  in  all  the  burghs  was  to  have  its  deacon, 
endowed  with  the  "  privileges,  faculties,  freedoms, 
consuetudes,  and  uses,"  which  they  had  ever 
enjoyed.10 

Thus  the  crafts  had  triumphed  over  the  Crown 
or  rather  over  the  merchant  guilds  which  had  been 
mainly  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  Crown. 
How  was  it  that  the  crafts  had  been  able  to  gain 
such  a  decisive  victory  over  these  powerful  bodies  ? 
First,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  their  mere  numbers 
made  them  a  formidable  element  to  reckon  with  in 
every  burgh.  Together  with  their  families,  and 
the  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  general  servants 
dependent  on  them,  the  craftsmen,  it  is  computed, 
must  have  composed  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  communities  in  which  they  were  found."  But 
mere  numbers  would  not  have  given  them  the 
ascendency  they  had  now  come  to  possess.  The 
great  source  of  their  strength  was  that  all  the 
greater  crafts  were  now  organised  societies  as 
closely  compacted  and  informed  by  as  definite  a 
purpose  as  the  merchant  guilds  themselves. 

It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  the  movement  towards  closer  organisation 
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acquired  a  momentum  which  secured  its  eventual 
success.  From  all  the  greater  crafts  there  came 
petitions  to  the  Town  Councils  for  charters  or  "seals 
of  cause"  which  should  constitute  them  incorporated 
bodies  with  powers  of  internal  government  and  a 
legal  standing  in  the  community.  The  petitions 
placed  the  Town  Councils  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  there  was  much  to  be  said 
for  incorporation,  as  with  legal  recognition  the 
crafts  would  become  directly  responsible  for  the 
good  conduct  of  their  individual  members.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  becoming  authorised  associations 
their  power  to  work  mischief  would  be  increased, 
and  they  would  be  enabled  to  cope  at  still  greater 
advantage  with  their  old  enemies,  the  merchant 
guilds.  But  however  the  Town  Councils  might 
be  disposed,  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  was  irresistible,  and  in  Edinburgh  before  the 
reign  of  Mary,  twelve  crafts  had  gained  the  coveted 
charters — namely,  the  chirurgeons  and  barbers, 
hammermen,  bakers,  fleshers,  wrights  and  masons, 
skinners  and  furriers,  cordwainers,  tailors,  weavers, 
dyers,  bonnet-makers,  and  candlemakers.12  Of  the 
other  royal  burghs  the  same  story  is  to  be  told.  In 
most  of  them  there  had  been  the  same  prolonged 
struggle  between  the  crafts  and  the  merchant  guilds 
ending  in  the  same  notable  result — the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  crafts  wrung  from  the  Town  Councils, 
and  sealed  with  the  sanction  of  the  State. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  relations  between  the 
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crafts  and  the  merchants  was  necessary  for  the 
explanation  of  one  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments of  the  reign  of  Mary.  After  the  question  of 
the  national  religion,  if  even  subsidiary  to  that,  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  antagonism  between  these  two 
rival  sections  of  the  community  that  most  intensely 
preoccupied  the  public  mind  of  Scotland.  In  the 
towns,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  now  gathered 
at  least  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and 
it  was  in  the  towns  that  its  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise were  mainly  concentrated.  But  for  the 
support  of  the  chief  burghs  of  the  kingdom,  as  we 
know,  the  Reformation  could  hardly  have  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  How  the  towns  should 
develop,  therefore,  what  class  of  persons  in  them 
were  to  control  their  development,  what  principles 
were  to  prevail  in  the  manifold  life  of  their  com- 
munities— these  were  questions  of  the  first  import- 
ance for  the  future  of  the  country  at  large  ;  and 
they  were  all  involved  in  the  issues  of  the  great 
controversy  between  the  crafts  and  the  merchants. 
In  the  reign  of  Mary  the  controversy  mainly 
turned  on  one  point,  and  it  was  a  point  of  far-reach- 
ing importance.  The  crafts  had  gained  the  right  of 
appointing  their  own  deacons,  and  the  most  import- 
ant of  them  were  now  legally  accredited  corpora- 
tions, but  the  acquisition  of  these  advantages  was 
only  means  to  a  great  end.  What  the  crafts  had 
set  their  hearts  upon  was  a  place  in  the  Town 
Councils  that  were  now  to  be  found  in  all  the 
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burghs.  In  their  endeavours  to  obtain  this 
privilege  the  Scottish  crafts  were  but  following  the 
example  of  similar  associations  in  every  country 
where  they  existed.  In  the  towns  of  Germany  the 
struggle  between  the  artisans  and  the  merchants 
had  begun  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  the  artisans 
triumphed  in  most  of  the  great  towns  of  the  south. 
In  Flanders  the  struggle  had  been  specially  fierce, 
and  it  was  only  after  bloody  street  contests  that  the 
crafts  had  gained  their  point.  In  Scotland  there 
was  bitterness  enough  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  but  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  sufficient 
to  keep  them  tolerably  under  bit  and  bridle,  and 
it  was  by  sheer  dogged  persistence  that  the 
crafts  at  length  forced  their  way  into  the  Town 
Councils. 

It  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the 
origin  of  these  Town 'Councils — to  note  how  they 
gradually  became  differentiated  from  the  earlier 
governing  bodies,  and  how  they  at  length  assumed 
the  general  form  which  they  possessed  in  the  time 
of  Mary.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the 
statute  of  1469  which  determined  the  mode  of 
election  that  was  thenceforth  to  be  followed  in  all 
the  burghs.  According  to  this  statute  the  old 
Council  was  to  choose  the  new,  and  both  together 
were  to  elect  the  various  town  officials — in  the 
choice  of  whom,  however,  the  representatives  of  the 
crafts  were  likewise  to  have  a  vote.13  Such  was 
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the  mode  of  electing  the  Town  Councils  which  still 
prevailed  at  the  accession  of  Mary,  and  it  was  with 
ever-growing  dissatisfaction  that  the  craftsmen 
regarded  it.  All  through  Mary's  reign  they  never 
ceased  to  clamour  for  what  they  deemed  their  right 
to  have  representatives  in  the  Councils,  and  they 
had  formidable  means  at  their  disposal  to  enforce 
it.  As  we  have  seen,  they  had  numbers  and 
organisation  on  their  side,  and  when  some  special 
occasion  arose,  it  was  always  in  their  power  to  raise 
a  tumult  and  stop  the  business  of  the  town.  When 
one  of  their  number  was  tried  by  the  town  officials 
for  some  breach  of  the  law,  they  followed  the 
example  of  the  great  barons,  and  assembled  in  such 
numbers  as  to  terrorise  the  judges.  It  was  out  of 
sheer  compulsion  that  in  1560  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh  took  the  tentative  step  of  admitting  two 
craftsmen  into  it  as  members  of  its  body.14  The 
victory  of  the  crafts,  however,  was  far  from  being 
won.  The  Council  contrived  to  raise  so  many 
objections  against  the  representatives  whom  the 
crafts  put  forward  that  all  through  the  reign  of 
Mary  the  controversy  proceeded  with  increasing 
rancour  on  both  sides.  The  details  of  the  struggle 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  crafts  and  the  merchant 
guilds,  but  for  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that,  as  far  as  Edinburgh  is  concerned,  the  long 
contest  was  finally  closed  by  the  definitive  Decreit 
Arbitral  delivered  by  James  VI.  in  1583.  By  that 
Decreit  it  was  ordained  that  twelve  merchants  and 
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ten  craftsmen  should  henceforth  compose  the 
Council,  though  only  merchants  were  to  be  eligible 
to  the  offices  of  provost,  bailie,  dean  of  guild  and 
treasurer.  If  a  craftsman  aspired  to  any  of  these 
offices,  he  must  give  up  his  craft  while  he  held  it, 
and  even  after  he  retired  from  office  it  was  only  by 
a  special  licence  that  he  was  permitted  to  resume 
his  former  occupation.15  As  by  the  same  date,  the 
crafts  had  gained  their  point  in  most  of  the  other 
leading  burghs,  we  realise  with  what  persistency 
and  uniformity  of  purpose  they  had  at  all  times 
and  everywhere  been  animated  in  the  protracted 
struggle.16 

What  was  the  national  significance  of  this 
struggle  which  for  fully  a  century  preoccupied  the 
Scottish  burghs,  and  which  they  regarded  as  an 
issue  of  life  and  death  for  their  communities  ?  Why 
were  the  crafts  so  eager  to  obtain  representatives  in 
the  Councils,  and  why  were  the  merchants  equally 
eager  to  frustrate  their  demand  ?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  goes  to  the  root  at  once  of  the 
social  relations  and  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
time. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  town  life  the 
merchants  had  constituted  a  class  apart.  Their 
wealth,  their  privileges,  their  style  of  living — all 
marked  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  community 
and  converted  them  into  a  caste  with  traditions  and 
prejudices  which  were  only  strengthened  by  the 
growing  importance  of  the  class  of  artisans.  This 
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exclusive  feeling,  moreover,  was  fostered  by  the 
general  spirit  of  the  age.  According  to  the  teaching 
of  the  mediaeval  Church  it  was  by  the  decree  of 
heaven  that  men  were  born  in  a  certain  order  of 
society,  and  it  was  unnatural  in  any  mortal  to  seek 
to  emerge  from  it.  It  was  on  this  conception  of 
social  relations  that  both  feudalism  and  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  were  based.  The  sub- 
ordination and  interdependence  of  their  component 
parts  were  deemed  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the 
whole  structure  of  society,  and  were  consequently 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  nature  of  things. 
It  was  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  time,  therefore, 
that  the  merchants  drew  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  community. 
But,  though  the  differentiation  of  classes  might  be 
the  theory  of  Church  and  State  alike,  in  actual  fact 
no  living  and  progressive  society  could  be  bound 
by  such  conditions.  In  the  Church  itself,  in  all 
ages,  men  rose  from  the  humblest  position  to  its 
highest  offices ;  and  when  the  spirit  of  feudalism 
was  most  dominant,  the  essential  equality  of  men 
was  an  idea  familiar  to  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
But  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
that  this  idea  became  a  general  and  potent  motive, 
impelling  and  determining  the  action  of  masses  of 
men.  In  the  case  of  Scotland  it  is  not  till  the 
fifteenth  century  that  we  can  clearly  trace  the 
democratic  spirit  in  definite  opposition  to  the  exist- 
ing order.  When  in  that  century  the  Scottish 
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crafts  concentrated  their  action  in  the  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  towns,  it 
was  from  a  sense  that  they  were  demanding  a  right 
which  was  sanctioned  by  reason  and  religion  alike. 
Under  one  aspect,  therefore,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  craftsmen  and  the  merchants  may  be 
regarded  as  the  conflict  between  the  democratic 
spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  exclusive 
privilege  on  the  other.  That  the  struggle  was  seen 
in  this  light  by  both  of  the  opposing  parties  is 
curiously  illustrated  in  a  particular  instance.  In 
1579  a  controversy  arose  between  Perth  and 
Dundee  regarding  their  respective  precedence 
among  the  burghs,  and  among  the  reasons  which 
Dundee  alleged  in  its  favour  was  the  fact  that  Perth 
had  lost  its  standing  as  a  burgh  by  admitting 
craftsmen  into  its  Town  Council.17 

But  no  class  of  men  any  more  than  the  individual 
has  ever  acted  from  a  single  motive,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  conflict  between  the  crafts  and  the  merchants 
both  were  certainly  animated  by  more  motives  than 
one.  Above  all  there  was  a  selfish  class  feeling 
animating  both  which  touched  the  well-being  of  the 
entire  community  of  the  town.  There  was  a  direct 
and  powerful  reason  why  the  crafts  should  desire  to 
strengthen  their  societies  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power.  What  they  desired  above  all  in  the  interest 
of  their  class  was  absolute  control  to  determine  the 
quality  of  the  materials  they  used  in  their  handi- 
work and  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  the  finished 
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materials  should  be  sold.  Their  anxiety  to  have 
deacons  and  to  receive  legal  incorporation  was,  in 
truth,  primarily  to  compass  this  very  end.  But  it 
was  a  fundamental  principle  of  mediaeval  economics, 
as  it  was  still  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  time  of 
Mary,  that  the  producer  could  not  be  safely  left  to 
set  a  value  on  his  own  wares.  Competition  and  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  were  not  realised  as 
forces  that  might  regulate  trade  and  protect  the 
consumer  from  the  rapacity  of  the  producer.  From 
the  earliest  times,  therefore,  the  municipal  authorities 
had  claimed  the  prerogative  of  fixing  prices  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  community.  When  the 
clamour  of  the  crafts  compelled  a  modification  of 
this  arrangement,  the  result  was  not  such  as  to 
encourage  further  concession.  An  Act  of  1551, 
for  example,  begins  with  this  expressive  lament : 
"  Forasmuch  as  my  Lord  Governor  (the  Regent 
Arran)  and  Three  Estates  of  Parliament,  regarding 
the  exorbitant  prices  that  every  craftsman  within 
burgh  raises  upon  our  Sovereign  Lady's  lieges  in 
all  such  things  as  pertain  to  their  craft,  so  that  the 
prices  are  doubled  and  trebled  by  many  of  them  to 
the  great  hurt  of  the  said  lieges,  etc."  To  remedy 
the  evil  thus  described  the  Estates  had  recourse  to 
the  only  means  of  checking  it  which  was  consistent 
with  the  economic  theories  of  the  time :  the 
provosts  and  bailies  of  the  different  burghs  were 
commanded  to  summon  the  craftsmen  and  their 
deacons  before  them  and  impose  "reasonable 
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prices "  on  "  everything  pertaining  to  the  crafts- 
men."18 At  a  later  date  we  have  the  same  accusa- 
tion of  rapacity  brought  against  the  craftsmen  by 
James  VI.  in  his  book  of  counsels  to  his  son 
Henry — the  Basilicon  Doron.  "The  Craftes-men 
think,"  he  writes,  "  we  should  be  content  with  their 
worke,  how  bad  and  dear  soever  it  be,  and,  if 
they  in  anything  be  controlled,  up  goeth  the 
blew  blanket."19 

The  great  economic  question  of  the  reign  of 
Mary,  therefore,  was — What  authority  should 
possess  the  power  of  fixing  the  prices  at  once  of 
raw  products  and  of  manufactured  goods?  It  was 
a  question  of  primary  importance  not  only  for  the 
towns,  but  for  the  entire  nation,  seeing  it  touched 
the  first  natural  wants  of  man — bread  for  his  mouth 
and  raiment  for  his  body.  But  from  the  conditions 
of  the  time,  it  was  only  in  the  towns  that  the  issue 
could  be  raised,  and  among  the  towns  only  in  the 
royal  burghs — where  alone  crafts  were  privileged 
to  exist.  It  is  by  this  fact  we  must  explain  why  the 
conflict  between  the  crafts  and  the  merchants  does 
not  fill  a  larger  place  in  the  history  of  the  time. 
As  has  already  been  more  than  once  said,  there  was 
but  little  intercourse  of  any  kind  between  the 
different  burghs.  Each  left  its  neighbour  to  live 
its  own  life  and  fight  it  own  battles,  and  raised  its 
hand  only  when  it  deemed  its  own  interests  at  stake. 
Thus  it  was  that  though  in  every  royal  burgh  the 
same  battle  raged,  there  was  little  common  action 
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between   the    contending  parties   in   the   different 
towns.20     The  issue  at   stake,  therefore,  could  not 
give  rise  to  a  collective  struggle  in  which  the  whole 
nation  would  be  involved  and  in  which  it  would  be 
cleft  in  twain  by  divided  sympathies  as  in  the  case 
of  the  religious  revolution.     Yet,  if  common  action 
had  been  possible  between  the  different  burghs,  the 
passions  evoked  by  the  conflict  between  the  crafts 
and  the  merchants  were  sufficiently  violent  to  have 
kindled  a  general  civil   war.     The   records  of  the 
burghs  themselves  leave  us  in  little  doubt  that  the 
question    of  prices   agitated   the   townsmen   more 
profoundly  than  the  question  of  religion.       In  the 
case  of  most  of  the  towns  the  change  of  religion 
was  attended  by  little  commotion — the  majority  of 
all  classes  being  of  one  mind  as  to  the  desirability 
of    the    change.      The    controversy   between   the 
crafts  and  the  merchants,  which  reached  its  acutest 
stage  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  had  lasted  for   more 
than  a  century  and  was  to  be  protracted  to  a  period 
long  after  her  day.     It  was  a  controversy  which  the 
simplest    could   understand ;    and    which    directly 
roused  the  elemental  instincts  by  which  humanity  is 
ultimately  governed.     Fortunately  for  the  country, 
the  conditions  of  society  were  precisely  such  as  to 
supply   the    necessary  check  on    passions     which 
might  otherwise  have  issued  in  a  national  conflict 
more    violent   and    widespread   than   the    conflict 
which   arose   out   of    religion.      The   question   at 
issue  between   the  crafts  and  the  merchants  could 
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not  be  settled  in  Mary's  day,  when  men's  minds 
were  still  dominated  by  the  economic  theories  of 
the  Middle  Age,  but  in  other  countries,  and  notably 
in  England,  new  economical  conceptions  had 
arisen  which  involved  a  new  departure  alike  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the 
nations.  In  what  relation  Scotland  stood  to  these 
new  conceptions  we  shall  afterwards  see. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  mainly  engaged  with 
the  more  serious  concerns  of  the  people.  Let  us 
now  try  to  see  them  when  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  duty  and  when  they  looked  about  for 
such  pleasures  and  enjoyments  as  the  conditions  of 
life  offered  to  them. 

In  town  and  country  the  daily  round  of  duty  and 
pleasure  may  be  said  to  have  been  determined  by 
the  circle  of  the  sun.  Between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
equally  in  summer  and  winter,  duty  was  done  and 
pleasure  enjoyed.  The  call  of  the  watchman,  at 
hours  determined  by  the  authorities,  sent  burgher 
and  villager  to  rest  at  night,  and  summoned  him  to 
his  labours  in  the  morning.  Such  was  the  rule 
of  life  among  the  respectable  members  of  all  classes, 
but  in  town  and  village  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  the  population  who  were  not  content  to 
pass  their  days  in  this  decorous  fashion.  Taverns 
were  everywhere  the  frequent  and  crowded  places 
of  resort.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  legisla- 
ture these  haunts  were  the  nightly  scenes  of 
gambling,  roystering,  and  all  manner  of  disorderly 
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ongoings.  Sundays,  even  during  time  of  divine 
service,  were  the  days  when  the  taverners  drove 
their  best  trade,  equally  before  and  after  the 
Reformation.21  We  must  not  think,  however,  that 
these  habits  were  peculiar  to  Scotland  alone.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  description  by  a  contemporary  of 
the  way  in  which  the  same  class  spent  their  Sun- 
days in  France  :  "  These  people  pass  the  holy  day 
in  the  tavern.  There  they  congregate  at  sunrise, 
and  often  remain  till  midnight.  There  they  swear, 
perjure  themselves,  blaspheme  God  and  all  the 
saints,  shout,  dispute,  sing,  make  all  kinds  of  riot 
and  din,  and  behave  like  frantic  madmen.  They 
also  do  business  there,  buying,  selling,  making  bar- 
gains .  .  .  and  accompanying  each  transaction  with 
copious  draughts  of  wine."22 

Though  the  respectable  citizen  might  not  take 
his  pleasure  in  this  ungodly  fashion,  his  life  was  by 
no  means  without  frequent  and  cheerful  alleviations. 
By  the  prescription  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  there 
were,  besides  the  Sundays,  about  fifty  saints'  days 
on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  work,  and  which  were 
sacred  to  pleasure  and  devotion.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion the  majority  of  these  holidays  were  proscribed 
both  on  the  ground  of  religion  and  political 
economy,  but  it  was  long  before  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  persuaded  to  abandon  their  observance 
Thus,  as  late  as  1641,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pass  an  Act  compelling  colliers  and  others 
to  work  six  days  a  week — the  penalty  for  every 
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idle    day    being    205.,    besides    damages    to    the 
employers.23 

It  has  to  be  noted,  however,  that  long  before 
the  Reformation  there  was  everywhere  a  growing 
distaste  for  the  amusements  which  had  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Church  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  change  of  feeling  was  due,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  sterner  views  of  life  that  had  resulted  from 
the  development  of  trade  and  commerce — involving 
a  new  estimate  of  the  value  of  time  and  money. 
"  On  the  whole,"  says  an  English  historian,  speak- 
ing of  English  town  life  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
"it  is  evident  that  long  before  the  Reformation, 
and  even  when  as  yet  no  Puritan  principles 
had  been  imported  into  the  matter,  the  gaiety  of 
the  towns  was  already  sobered  by  the  pressure  of 
business  and  the  increase  of  the  class  of  distressed 
workers."24  What  is  here  said  of  English,  equally 
applies  to  Scottish  towns.  In  Scotland,  as  in  all  other 
Christian  countries,  it  was  incumbent  on  every  craft, 
either  of  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  another,  to 
produce  an  annual  play  in  honour  of  its  patron 
saint.  But  the  preparation  of  these  plays  involved 
a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
The  parts  had  to  be  conned,  the  dresses  of  the 
different  characters  to  be  procured,  minstrels  to  be 
fe'ed,  and  the  whole  apparatus  requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  performance  to  be  erected  and  after- 
wards to  be  removed.  Even  by  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  crafts  began  to  find  these 
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exhibitions  a  burden.  Individual  members  refused 
to  take  part  in  them,  and  thereby  incurred  the 
penalty  imposed  by  the  town  for  such  delinquency. 
But  the  spirit  of  mutiny  spread,  and  considerably 
before  the  Reformation  it  was  only  under  com- 
pulsion that  the  crafts  kept  up  "the  ancient 
and  laudable  custom"  of  producing  their  annual 
representation.25 

All  through  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  town  authorities  to  see  that  the 
indwellers  were  adequately  provided  with  the  means 
of  amusement.  Every  burgh  had  its  musicians 
maintained  at  the  public  expense ;  in  Scottish 
towns,  in  the  time  of  Mary,  there  were  performers 
on  the  big  and  little  drum,  the  pipes,  the  fiddle,  the 
trumpet,  the  cornet,  and  the  whistle.  At  stated 
periods,  also,  the  town  officials  had  to  provide  public 
entertainments  to  keep  the  people  in  good-humour. 
In  some  cases  a  special  "playing-field,"  outside  the 
town  dykes,  was  set  apart  for  these  performances. 
In  1554,  for  example,  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council 
laid  out  the  district  of  Greenside  for  this  special 
purpose.  In  August  of  that  year  the  Master  of 
Works  was  busy  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
various  erections  which  were  to  accommodate  the 
performers  and  their  apparatus,  and  in  October  the 
order  was  given  for  the  stock-in-trade — namely, 
eight  play-hats,  a  king's  crown,  a  mitre,  a  fool's 
hood,  a  sceptre,  a  pair  of  angel's  wings,  two  angels' 
wigs,  and  a  chaplet  of  triumph.26 
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For  ordinary  purposes  of  entertainment  these 
materials  might  suffice,  but  on  important  occasions 
more  ambitious  efforts  were  needed  to  satisfy  the 
public.  In  the  same  year,  1554,  the  Council 
resolved  to  propitiate  Mary  of  Lorraine  with  the 
exhibition  of  a  Clerk  Play,  composed  by  one 
William  Lauder.  The  site  chosen  for  the  per- 
formance was  the  Tron,  where  the  necessary 
erections  had  to  be  constructed  for  the  occasion. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  regent  a  "  lugging " 
was  reared  close  by,  whence  she  might  behold  the 
spectacle.  Forms  and  trestles  were  supplied  for 
attendants,  and  flowers,  branches  of  birch,  and 
rushes  were  strewn  around  by  way  of  giving  a 
festive  appearance  to  the  occasion.27 

But  by  far  the  most  popular  of  public  amuse- 
ments was  the  annual  frolic  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John  on  the  first  of  May.  In  this  perform- 
ance all  who  chose  could  take  a  part,  and  the 
result  was  general  horse-play  of  the  coarsest  kind 
— the  day's  proceedings  usually  ending  in  a 
pandemonium  of  riot  and  drunkenness.  Before 
John  Knox  made  his  mark  on  the  nation,  public 
feeling  had  already  turned  against  these  unseemly 
exhibitions ;  and  it  was  the  regent,  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  who,  in  1555,  passed  the  first  statute 
prohibiting  them.28  But  of  all  the  amusements, 
inherited  from  the  Middle  Ages,  the  May  Day 
games  were  those  to  which  the  populace  clung 
most  tenaciously.  In  1562  Queen  Mary  herself 
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addressed  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
expressly  forbidding  the  Robin  Hood  games,  on 
the  ground  that  they  created  "  perturbation  of  the 
common  tranquillity,  wherein  our  good  subjects 
are  desirous  to  live."29  But  neither  the  authority 
of  Church  nor  State  could  wholly  suppress  these 
annual  saturnalia,  which,  like  the  carnival  at  Rome, 
supplied  the  spectacle  of  a  world  turned  upside 
down.  In  the  year  1572,  in  the  midst  of  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  the  siege  of  the  Castle, 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  we  are  told  by  a 
contemporary,  "  used  all  pleasures  which  were 
wont  to  be  used  in  the  said  month  of  May,  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John."30 

Besides  the  public  spectacles  there  were  various 
games  and  amusements  with  which  all  classes  could 
fill  up  their  vacant  hours.  Within  doors  cards, 
backgammon  and  dice  were  played  equally  in 
private  houses  and  taverns.  Outside  games  were 
catchpully  or  tennis,  foot-ball,  and  golf.  Shooting 
at  the  butts  with  long-bow,  cross-bow,  and 
culverin  must  hardly  have  been  regarded  as 
amusements,  as  they  were  enforced  by  the 
legislature,  and  with  but  imperfect  success.  Most 
of  the  burghs  had  their  annual  horse-race,  the 
prize  being  a  silver  bell  or  cup,  presented  to  the 
winner  by  the  Council,  by  whose  authority  the 
sport  was  sanctioned.  Betting  in  connection  with 
the  various  games  must  have  been  widely  pre- 
valent ;  at  least,  we  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
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a  quaint  statute  of  James  VI.  passed  in  1621  "  anent 
playing  at  cards  and  dice  and  horse-races."  By 
this  statute  the  winner  of  more  than  a  hundred 
marks  in  a  wager  must,  within  twenty-four  hours, 
deposit  the  surplus  with  the  nearest  Kirk  Session 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor — an  ingenious 
idea  which  may  be  commended  to  modern  re- 
formers of  the  gambling  laws.31 

According  to  Bishop  Leslie,  the  dress  of  all 
Scots  except  the  Highlanders  was  much  the  same 
as  was  worn  in  England,  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries.32  In  the  case  of  the  upper  classes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  wealthier  burgesses,  this  fact 
has  a  simple  explanation.  The  former  adopted  the 
fashions  which  they  met  with  in  their  travels,  and 
the  latter  imported  the  garments  which  were  worn 
by  their  own  class  on  the  Continent.  The  dress 
of  the  upper  ranks  of  both  sexes  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  detailed  description.  We  have  but  to 
recall  the  portraits  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  Darnley  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to 
realise  it  in  its  most  approved  style.  The  ruff  worn 
by  both  sexes,  which,  as  was  said,  gave  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  the  appearance  of  John  the 
Baptist's  head  in  the  charger ;  the  enormous 
farthingale,  introduced  by  Elizabeth,  which  formed 
a  ring  fence  round  the  persons  of  the  ladies ;  the 
voluminous  gally-hose  of  the  men,  within  which, 
according  to  the  jest,  eight  horse-loaves  could  be 
bestowed  without  inconvenience — were  certainly 
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among  the  most  ingenious  inventions  ever  devised 
for  the  disguise  of  the  human  shape,  and  yet  were 
but  another  expression  of  the  fantastic  spirit  of  the 
time,  as  it  is  seen  in  literature  and  Court  ceremonies 
and  entertainments. 

In  accordance  with  the  mediaeval  idea  that 
every  man  had  his  appointed  place  in  the  social 
scale,  the  laws  of  all  countries  had  prescribed  its 
distinctive  dress  for  every  class,  rank  and  profession. 
But  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  enforce  the  general  observance  of  such 
regulations.  Natural  instinct  rebelled  against  an 
invidious  uniformity,  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  luxury  begot  a  taste  for  personal  adornment 
against  which  legislation  was  futile.  In  Scotland, 
even  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  pass  sumptuary  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  lieges  from  wearing  apparel  above 
their  station.33  As  we  should  expect,  it  was  the 
well-to-do  merchants  and  their  wives  who  were  the 
most  ambitious  transgressors,  but  even  the  yeomen 
in  the  country  were  showing  an  undue  affection  for 
novelty  in  the  colour  and  cut  of  their  attire.  The 
legislature  long  continued  to  protest  against  what 
was  deemed  at  once  a  breach  of  divine  ordinance 
and  a  cause  of  ruin  to  the  commonwealth,  but  the 
very  frequency  of  its  enactments  proved  that  it  was 
fighting  against  the  course  of  nature.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  female  adherents  of  Knox 
appealed  to  him  (surely  a  strange  oracle  to  consult 
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on  such  a  matter)  on  this  very  question  of  seemly 
apparel.  His  answer  showed  that  he  fully  realised 
the  delicacy  of  the  appeal.  He  noted,  indeed,  the 
"  vain  apparel  as  most  commonly  now  is  used  among 
women,"  but  the  opening  sentence  of  his  reply 
indicates  that  he  knew  he  was  treading  on  delicate 
ground.  "  The  answer  to  your  scripture,"  he  begins, 
"  touching  the  apparel  of  women,  commanded  by 
the  apostles  St  Paul  and  St  Peter  to  be  used  of  such 
as  profess  godliness,  is  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  appoint  any  certainty,  lest  in  so  doing  we  either 
restrain  Christian  liberty,  or  else  loose  the  bridle 
too  far  to  the  foolish  fantasy  of  facile  flesh."  34  Not 
only  Knox,  however,  but  even  a  worldly  ecclesiastic 
like  Bishop  Leslie  bewailed  "the  excess  of  clothing," 
as  a  pest  "most  contagious" ;  and  the  complaints  of 
both  have  an  interesting  commentary  in  a  sumptuary 
statute  of  the  year  1581.  In  this  statute  it  was 
ordained  that  no  subject,  "man  or  woman,  being 
under  the  degrees  of  dukes,  earls,  lords  of  Parlia- 
ment, knights  or  landed  gentry — shall,  after  the  first 
of  May  next,  use  or  wear  in  their  clothing  or  apparel 
or  lining  thereof,  any  cloth  of  gold  or  silver,  velvet, 
satin,  damask,  taffeta,  or  any  ornamental  stripes 
(begareis),  fringes,  lace  (pasmentis),  embroidery  of 
gold,  silver  or  silk,  nor  yet  any  linen,  cambric  or 
woollen  cloth,  made  and  brought  from  any  foreign 
country."35  Make  what  deduction  we  please  for 
the  emphatic  language  of  legislators,  we  must 
conclude  from  this  enactment  that  the  taste  for 
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sumptuous  raiment  was  pretty  general  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  the  means  were  not  wanting  to 
gratify  it. 

By  the  time  of  Mary  the  hard-and-fast  regula- 
tions which  prescribed  the  garb  to  be  worn  by  each 
class  were  no  longer  very  strictly  regarded,  yet 
convenience  still  made  it  desirable  that  a  uniform, 
dress  should  be  worn  by  certain  classes  of  persons. 
Just  as  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  crafts  that  each 
should  reside  in  a  particular  part  of  the  town,  so  it 
was  also  in  their  own  interest  that  their  honest 
members  should  be  distinguished  by  a  special  dress. 
Even  the  humblest  town  officials  also  had  their 
own  livery ;  the  postman  in  Aberdeen  was  arrayed 
in  blue,  and  bore  the  town  arms  on  his  left  sleeve  ; 3<5 
and  on  state  occasions  the  Edinburgh  Guild  servants 
appeared  in  black  hose,  black  doublet,  and  black 
bonnets.37 

When  Bishop  Leslie  remarks  that  the  dress  worn 
by  his  countrymen  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the 
dress  worn  by  the  same  classes  in  other  countries, 
he  adds  that  nevertheless  each  country  had  in  this 
matter  some  peculiarities  of  its  own.  In  the  case 
both  of  men  and  women  in  Scotland  there  were 
certainly  some  peculiarities  in  the  adorning  of  their 
persons,  which  both  attracted  the  attention  of 
strangers  and  greatly  exercised  the  native  legis- 
lators. In  town  and  country  alike  a  blue  bonnet 
and  a  plaid  or  cloak  were  the  prevailing  costume 
of  the  men,  but  it  was  a  costume  apparently 
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considered  too  free  and  easy  for  any  respectable 
burgess  to  wear  in  public.  It  was  out  of 
jealousy  for  the  repute  of  their  good  town, 
therefore,  that  the  municipal  authorities  denounced 
the  blue  bonnets  and  plaids  as  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  a  burgess.  In  Aberdeen  the  burgess 
who  appeared  in  a  bonnet  was  fined  £$  and 
if  he  appeared  in  a  plaid  the  penalty  was 
4os.38 

But  it  was  an  article  of  feminine  attire  that 
specially  roused  the  wrath  of  the  responsible 
authorities  in  the  towns.  It  was  the  universal 
custom  of  women  of  all  ranks  to  envelop  their 
heads  in  plaids  or  cloaks,  whenever  and  wherever 
they  had  occasion  to  appear  in  public.  The  custom 
was  denounced  with  all  that  abundance  of  epithet 
for  which  the  old  Scots  tongue  is  remarkable.  In 
milder  terms  it  was  described  as  "  an  uncivil  form 
of  behaviour,"  as  an  "offence  to  strangers  and 
occasion  to  them  to  speak  reproachfully  of  all 
women  generally."39  The  plaids  were  declaimed 
against  from  the  pulpit  and  prohibited  under 
penalties,  but  neither  preacher  nor  magistrate  could 
prevail  on  the  wearers  to  discard  the  objectionable 
garment.  Long  after  Mary's  day  plaids  still  con- 
tinued to  be  worn  by  women  of  every  rank,  and 
legislature  vainly  iterated  its  pains  and  penalties. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Lithgow,  the  far-travelled 
Scot,  rebuked  his  perverse  countrywomen  in  the 
following  doggerel  lines  : — 
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"And  I  could  wish  that  Edinburgh  would  mend 
This  shameless  custom  which  none  can  commend. 
Should  women  walk  like  spirits,  should  women  wear 
Their  winding-sheets  alive,  wrapt  up  I  swear 
From  head  to  foot  in  plaids  ?  "  4° 

Besides  lamenting  the  extravagance  of  the 
Scottish  gentry  in  the  matter  of  dress  Bishop 
Leslie  also  bewails  their  new  habits  of  luxurious 
living.  The  tables  of  gentlemen,  he  says,  "are 
more  delicate  and  delicious  than  grave  men  either 
use  to  approve  or  commend/' 4I  and  in  this  indict- 
ment, also,  he  is  borne  out  by  the  legislation  of  the 
period.  From  an  Act  passed  in  1552  against 
"  superfluous  cheer"  we  might  infer  that  the  upper 
classes  in  Scotland  were  as  addicted  to  sumptuous 
feasts  as  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Juvenal.  It 
was  in  full  accordance  with  the  economic  theories 
of  the  period  that  the  legislature  sought  to  check 
such  tastes  by  express  enactment.  The  luxurious 
living  of  the  rich,  it  was  believed,  meant  starvation 
for  the  poor,  and  the  overfed  bishop  or  earl,  more- 
over, was  rendered  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  station.  On  pain  of  proportionate  fines,  there- 
fore, the  Act  restricted  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
earls  to  eight  dishes,  priors  and  deans  to  six,  barons 
and  freeholders  to  four,  and  burghers  and  other 
men  of  substance,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  three — 
the  dishes  in  each  case  to  contain  but  one  kind 
of  meat.42  It  was  specially  on  the  occasion  of 
marriages  and  baptisms  that  all  classes  vied  with 
each  other  in  loading  their  tables  with  such  dainties 
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as  could  be  procured  either  at  home  or  from  over 
sea.  Against  this  custom,  also,  what  were  deemed 
cogent  economical  reasons  were  urged :  those  who 
indulged  in  these  foreign  "  drugs,  confections,  and 
spices  "  were  often  ill  able  to  afford  the  cost,  and, 
besides,  the  money  thus  spent  enriched  other 
countries  at  the  expense  of  home  industries.  In 
1581,  therefore,  it  was  enacted  that  none  but  such 
as  could  spend  2000  marks  a  year  should  use  such 
foreign  dainties  at  their  banquets,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  christenings  no  person  whatever  should  be 
permitted  to  indulge  in  them.43 

Apart  from  banquets,  an  English  visitor  has 
described  the  kind  of  fare  that  was  consumed  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  people.  Cabbage  and 
colewort,  pease  and  beans  were  the  principal 
vegetables ;  salted  mutton  and  geese  the  common 
meats.  In  the  towns  wheaten  bread  was  to  be  had, 
but  it  was  only  the  upper  classes  and  the  wealthier 
burgesses  who  could  afford  to  buy  it :  the  mass  of 
the  people  had  to  be  content  with  oatcakes.44  The 
same  visitor  thus  describes  a  meal  at  which  he  was 
one  of  the  guests.  "  Myself,"  he  says,  "was  at  a 
knight's  house  who  had  many  servants  to  attend 
him,  that  brought  in  his  meat  with  their  heads 
covered  with  blue  caps,  the  table  being  more  than 
half- furnished  with  great  platters  of  porridge 
(pottage),  each  having  a  little  piece  of  sodden 
meat.  And  when  the  table  was  served,  the 
servants  did  sit  down  with  us,  but  the  upper  mess 
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instead  of  porridge  had  a  pullet  with  some  prunes 
in  the  broth."45 

Wine  was  the  chief  beverage  of  all  persons  of 
substance,  and  in  drinking  it,  the  same  observer 
tells  us,  the  Scots  did  not  flavour  it  with  sugar  like 
the  English,  though  at  banquets  they  followed  the 
French  fashion  of  qualifying  it  with  comfits.46  The 
general  drink  of  the  people  was  ale, 47  and  there  was 
no  more  prosperous  class  in  town  or  village  than 
the  brewers.  As  far  as  was  in  the  power  of  the 
municipal  authorities  both  its  price  and  quality  were 
carefully  regulated.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  official 
ale-tasters  to  see  that  no  inferior  concoction  was 
foisted  on  the  lieges,  and  at  stated  intervals  its 
price  was  fixed  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  commo- 
dities. Besides  wine  and  ale,  aqua  vita  must  have 
been  largely  manufactured  and  drunk.  In  1579  it 
was  alleged  that  the  consumption  of  malt  in  its 
manufacture  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
existing  dearth  of  victual,  and  all  persons  were 
prohibited  from  brewing  it  except  earls,  lords, 
barons,  and  gentlemen,  and  these  only  from  their 
own  malt  and  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their 
friends.48 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  Scotland,  as  in 
other  countries,  drunkenness  must  have  been  a 
common  vice  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  But 
the  Englishman  just  quoted  delicately  hints  that 
even  the  Scotch  nobles  and  gentry  were  not  remark- 
able for  their  abstemiousness,  and  in  this  respect 
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contrasts  them  unfavourably  with  the  same  classes 
in  England.  In  support  of  his  allegation  he  notes 
that  in  Scotland  it  was  the  custom  for  a  host  to 
send  his  guests  to  bed  with  a  "  sleeping  cap,"  and 
that  at  suppers  the  wine  passed  round  so  freely  that 
he  had  to  make  an  express  condition  with  one  of 
his  entertainers  that  he  would  be  protected  from 
'Marge  drinking."49  But  these  accusations  of  in- 
temperance brought  by  one  nation  against  another 
must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  In  France 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  English  were  a 
bibulous  nation  ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  word  of 
Montaigne  that  it  was  a  necessary  qualification  for 
a  French  ambassador  in  London  that  he  should 
possess  a  head  strong  and  well-seasoned. 

In  this  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  Scottish 
people  in  the  time  of  Mary,  one  class — a  class  that 
we  have  always  with  us — has  been  left  out  of 
account ;  the  class,  namely,  that  had  no  security  for 
the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  The  condition  of 
this  section  of  the  population,  however,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  remedy  it,  will  be  more  fitly  con- 
sidered in  another  connection.  With  regard  to  the 
mass  of  Mary's  subjects  the  foregoing  description 
of  their  general  social  activities — of  the  organisa- 
tion of  trade  and  commerce,  of  the  rivalries  of  the 
different  classes,  of  the  vigorous  life  in  the  towns, 
of  the  provision  everywhere  existing  for  varying 
toil  with  pleasure — undoubtedly  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  a  nation  that  had  done  its  best  with  the 
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resources  at  its  disposal.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  Scotland  had  followed  the  various  lines  of 
development  that  had  been  opened  up  by  the 
countries  more  highly  favoured  by  nature  and 
circumstances  than  herself.  But  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  especially  in  its  latter  half,  several  of 
these  countries  were  making  new  departures  in 
every  field  of  activity  which  were  to  issue  in  the 
conditions  of  the  society  we  now  see  around  us. 
To  what  extent  did  Scotland  partake  in  these  new 
movements  which  were  inaugurating  a  new  era  in 
Western  Europe  ?  It  is  to  the  consideration  of 
this  question  that  the  last  lecture  of  this  course  will 
be  mainly  devoted. 


CHAPTER   VI 

ECONOMIC    TRANSITION    IN    THE    TIME   OF   MARY — THE 
REFORMATION    AND   THE    NATIONAL   CHARACTER 

IN  the  importance  of  its  contribution  to  the 
national  development,  the  reign  of  David  I.  is 
the  only  one  in  our  history  that  can  be  compared  to 
the  reign  of  Mary.  The  reign  of  David  definitively 
created  the  social  order  under  which  the  Scottish 
nation  existed  throughout  the  later  Middle  Age  ; 
and  the  reign  of  Mary  in  large  degree  broke  up  that 
order  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  nation's 
ideals  and  aspirations.  Mary's  reign  abounds  with 
picturesque  and  tragic  incidents  as  well  as  with 
striking  individualities,  but  it  is  as  an  epoch  at  once 
of  violent  revolution  and  of  gradual  transition  that  it 
commands  our  special  attention  in  any  serious  view 
of  the  national  destinies. 

The  breach  which  Scotland  made  with  its 
ancient  religion  may  be  fairly  called  a  revolution, 
whether  we  have  regard  to  the  importance  of  its 
issues  or  to  the  process  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 
It  was  out  of  the  religion  of  Rome  that  the  existing 
social  order  had  arisen,  and  the  one  could  not  be 
rejected  without  an  eventual  transformation  of  the 
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other.  So  intimately  were  the  two  interwoven  that 
their  disjunction  involved  a  new  adjustment  and 
co-relation  of  all  the  forces  that  go  to  constitute 
national  life.  But  besides  the  revolution  that 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  there  were 
other  processes  at  work,  which,  though  less  obvious, 
were  eventually  not  less  powerful  in  transforming 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  nation.  It  is  now  a 
commonplace  that  economic  and  religious  move- 
ments are  invariably  associated  and  act  and  re-act 
on  each  other.  The  sixteenth  century  saw  the 
great  schism  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  it  saw 
an  equally  decisive  breach  with  the  economic  system 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  auspices  of  that 
Church.  In  the  case  of  religion  the  breach  with  its 
past  was  nowhere  more  complete  than  in  Scotland. 
For  reasons,  which  will  afterwards  be  noted,  how- 
ever, the  change  in  its  economic  system  could  not 
be  so  rapid  and  fundamental  as  in  the  case  of 
certain  other  countries.  It  was  the  increasing 
volume  of  trade  and  commerce  in  these  countries 
that  necessitated  a  new  departure  alike  in  industry 
and  commerce.  But  in  Scotland  the  general 
development  had  not  been  so  great  as  to  constrain 
the  nation  to  modify  in  the  same  degree  the 
economic  system  it  had  inherited  from  the  Middle 
Age.  Yet,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,and  still  more  notably 
in  the  reign  of  her  successor,  there  were  many 
indications  that  the  nation  was  fully  alive  to  the 
economic  developments  in  other  countries.  Let  us 
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consider  these  indications  as  they  are  revealed  in 
the  records  of  the  time. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  mediaeval 
society  are  to  be  found  (i)  in  the  position  held  by 
the  nobility  and  the  Church,  and  (2)  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  trade  and  industry  were  con- 
ducted in  every  country.  To  what  extent,  then, 
were  these  characteristics  modified  in  Scotland 
during  the  period  before  us? 

In  other  countries  the  power  of  the  feudal 
nobles  had  been  completely  broken  by  the  date 
when  Mary  began  to  reign.  In  England  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  had  fatally  reduced  their  numbers  and 
strength,  and  the  rdgime  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIII.  had  completed  their  ruin  as  a  rival  power  in 
the  State.  A  similar  fate  had  overtaken  them  in 
France.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  did  for  their 
order  what  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  did  in  England, 
and  the  policy  of  Louis  XI.  anticipated  that  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  But,  as  the  events 
of  Mary's  reign  signally  prove,  the  nobles  of 
Scotland  had  by  no  means  been  so  effectually  shorn 
of  their  power  as  in  England  and  France.  Yet  we 
can  see  that,  but  for  what  may  be  called  accidental 
circumstances,  the  Scottish  nobles  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate  as  their  order  did  elsewhere. 
In  Scotland  the  same  anti-feudal  tendencies  were  at 
work  as  in  the  rest  of  Christendom  ;  and  the  Kings 
of  Scots  as  deliberately  aimed  at  absolute  power  by 
the  suppression  of  their  nobles  as  the  contemporary 
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Kings  of  England  and  France.  In  a  degree  far 
beyond  his  immediate  predecessors  James  IV. 
succeeded  in  making  himself  an  absolute  master  of 
his  kingdom,  and  virtually  governed  the  country 
through  his  Privy  Council,  the  members  of  which 
were  chosen  by  himself.  James's  early  death  at 
Flodden  and  the  long  minority  that  followed  in 
large  degree  restored  the  nobility  to  the  position 
which  they  had  lost  for  the  time.  James  V.  was 
inspired  by  the  same  policy  as  his  father,  and  did 
his  utmost  to  crush  a  power  which  had  so  often 
imperilled  the  throne,  but  he  was  foiled  by  circum- 
stances with  which  his  father  had  not  to  contend. 
It  was  the  interference  of  Henry  VIII.  in  Scottish 
affairs  that  enabled  the  nobles  to  make  head  against 
the  Crown,  and  overcome  it  in  the  protracted 
struggle.  Another  long  minority  followed  and  the 
helpless  administration  of  the  Regent  Arran,  while 
Henry  VIII.  still  continued  his  policy  of  distracting 
the  counsels  of  the  nation.  When  Mary  became 
actual  sovereign,  the  conditions  she  had  to  face 
were  more  adverse  than  ever  to  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  To  the  insubordination  of  the  nobles  and 
the  disturbing  influence  of  England  was  added  the 
religious  controversy  which  cleft  her  subjects  in 
twain.  As  a  ruler  Mary  had  the  same  conception 
of  her  prerogative  as  her  father  and  grandfather, 
but  she  found  herself  in  a  position  which  rendered 
her  helpless  to  assert  it.  It  was  through  this 
succession  of  adverse  circumstances,  therefore,  that 
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the  nobles  of  Scotland  were  enabled  to  retain  a 
certain  degree  of  power  so  long  after  their  order 
had  lost  it  in  other  countries.  A  succession  of 
sovereigns  of  the  stamp  of  James  IV.,  with  no 
England  to  checkmate  them,  would  not  have  failed 
to  bring  the  nobility  to  their  feet,  and  to  have 
created  a  monarchy  as  self-subsisting  as  that  of 
England  or  France. 

In  such  a  policy  they  would  have  been  aided  by 
the  tendencies  of  the  time.  Conspicuous  as  was 
the  part  which  the  nobles  played  throughout  the 
reign  of  Mary,  their  power  was  in  reality  no  longer 
what  it  had  been.  Apart  from  the  antagonism  of 
the  Crown  there  were  agencies  at  work  which  were 
slowly  but  surely  undermining  the  strength  of  their 
order.  Broadly  speaking,  these  agencies  were  due 
to  the  general  widening  of  men's  conceptions  and 
of  their  relations  to  the  whole  world  around  them. 
The  old  feudal  ties  which  bound  the  man  to  his 
lord  could  not  retain  their  strength  in  the  presence 
of  the  new  religious  spirit,  and  of  the  new  develop- 
ments of  commerce  and  industry.  A  community 
deeply  moved  by  the  teaching  of  Knox  and  his 
fellow-reformers  passed  under  a  discipline  which 
was  essentially  opposed  to  slavish  dependence  on 
the  will  of  a  superior.  When,  in  the  teeth  of  his 
lord,  a  dependent  adopted  the  new  doctrines,  he 
took  a  great  stride  towards  becoming  a  free  citizen, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  even  before  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Mary,  it  had  already  become  evident 
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that  the  vassals  of  the  great  lords  no  longer 
rendered  such  prompt  obedience  to  the  claim  of 
military  service. 

But  it  was  the  growth  of  trade  and  commerce 
even  more  than  religion  that  was  proving  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  the  feudal  order.  The  feudal  lord, 
who  had  lived  a  self-sufficing  life  on  the  produce  of 
his  domains,  now  required  a  supply  of  current  coin 
to  enable  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  He 
shared  the  growing  desire  for  greater  comfort  and 
luxury  in  his  style  of  living.  His  dwelling  must  be 
more  elegant ;  he  coveted  greater  variety  in  his 
daily  bill  of  fare  and  in  the  fashion  and  material  of 
his  attire ;  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his 
position  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  keep  up  a 
more  expensive  establishment  than  had  satisfied  his 
fathers.  To  meet  all  this  increased  outlay  the 
produce  of  his  lands  had  to  be  turned  into  coin, 
and,  rack-rent  his  tenants  as  he  might,  the  Scottish 
baron  was  usually  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  account. 
The  impecuniosity  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  as  we 
know,  is  the  simple  and  adequate  explanation  of 
the  devious  public  career  of  not  a  few  of  them 
throughout  the  reign  of  Mary.  The  paltry  bribes 
for  which  they  were  induced  to  transfer  their 
support  from  one  party  in  the  State  towards  another 
reveal  at  once  their  "  eternal  want  of  pence/*  and 
their  inability  to  dispense  with  it.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  was  impossible  that  the  nobility  could 
retain  their  ancient  ascendency  in  the  State.  The 
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day  had  gone  by  when  a  following  of  rudely-armed 
retainers  made  a  great  man  of  a  Bell-the-Cat  or  a 
Tiger- Earl.  As  things  now  went,  what  had  been 
a  source  of  strength  was  fast  becoming  a  source 
of  weakness.  Retainers  had  to  be  maintained, 
and  their  maintenance  was  a  drain  on  the  lord's 
resources  which  his  extended  wants  made  ever 
more  undesirable.  Thus,  when  money  became  the 
indispensable  condition  of  influence  and  power,  the 
doom  of  feudalism  was  sealed.  A  noble  with 
broad  domains  and  a  scanty  purse  was  a  stranded 
leviathan,  impotent  to  put  forth  his  strength  in  the 
new  conditions  in  which  he  found  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  new  economic 
conditions  the  rich  burgher  and  the  flourishing  town 
came  to  play  a  part  of  increasing  importance  in 
the  social  and  political  order.  Money  being  now 
the  prime  essential  in  the  conduct  of  all  affairs,  the 
wealthy  merchant  who  could  supply  a  heavy  loan 
was  a  more  useful  person  in  the  State  than  the 
impecunious  baron.  The  increased  importance  of 
the  towns  was  notably  shown  in  the  closing  struggle 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland.  When  Maitland  of  Lethington  organ- 
ised the  "  Queen's  party "  for  the  restoration 
of  Mary,  he  had  three-fourths  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  at  his  back,  and  at  an  earlier  period  this 
would  have  decided  the  contest.  But  the  party 
of  the  king,  supported  by  all  the  chief  burghs, 
were,  even  without  the  support  of  England, 
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more  than  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  whole 
array  of  powerful  nobles.  In  an  often-quoted 
passage  Killigrew,  the  English  resident  in  Scotland, 
writing  in  1572,  thus  describes  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  country  :  "  Methinks,"  he  writes, 
"  I  see  the  noblemen's  great  credit  decay  in  this 
country,  and  the  barons,  burghs,  and  such  like  take 
more  upon  them/'  By  the  close  of  the  century  the 
policy  of  James  VI.  had  effectually  pared  the  claws 
of  the  once  formidable  order ;  and  thenceforward 
the  Scottish  nobles  sank  into  what  their  fellows 
had  long  been  in  England  and  France — the 
creatures  or  nominated  officials  of  an  all- 
powerful  Court. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
the  immense  place  which  the  Church  had  filled  in 
the  social  order.  The  mediaeval  Church  was  not 
merely  a  great  religious  institution ;  it  was  a 
great  economic  organisation  as  well.  When  the 
mediaeval  towns  first  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance and  for  several  centuries  afterwards,  it 
was  the  Church  that  mainly  provided  for  the 
material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  men.  In 
proof  of  this  fact  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Scotland.  It  is  to  the  inmates  of  such 
religious  houses  as  those  of  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and 
the  rest  that  we  must  assign  the  main  credit  of 
transmuting  the  primitive  wilderness  into  garden, 
field,  and  pasture.  In  Cardinal  Newman's  words, 
the  monks  were  at  once  the  squatters,  the  hunters, 
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the  farmers,  and  the  civil  engineers  of  the  time. 
But  the  "  hungry  generations  "  are  ever  pressing  on  ; 
and  a  period  came  when  the  clergy  could  not, 
without  renouncing  their  special  functions,  be  the 
industrial  pioneers  of  humanity.  In  what  is  known 
as  the  industrial  stage  of  development,  when 
communities  were  largely  self-sufficing,  the  great 
monastery,  with  its  extensive  domains  scattered  up 
and  down  the  kingdom,  was  the  centre  of  the 
economic  system.  It  supplied  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  people,  and  it  could  even  engage  successfully 
in  such  trade  and  commerce  as  undeveloped 
resources  as  yet  rendered  possible.  The  religious 
houses  of  Scotland  exchanged  the  produce  of  their 
fields  and  orchards  for  the  wares  of  Flanders  and 
their  wool  for  the  wines  of  Italy.  But,  as  commerce 
grew  and  the  industrial  arts  became  multiplied  and 
specialised,  a  distinct  class  of  persons  was  needed 
for  their  cultivation,  and  it  was  only  by  the  towns 
that  this  class  could  be  supplied.  And  from  the 
first,  it  is  to  be  noted,  the  Church  had  everywhere 
steadfastly  opposed  the  growth  of  self-governing 
industrial  communities.  The  expression  of  a 
French  ecclesiastical  chronicler  has  often  been 
quoted:  "Commune,"  he  exclaims,  "new  and 
detestable  name!"  So,  also,  an  English  chronicler 
denounces  the  commune  as  "  the  cause  of  com- 
motion among  the  people,  of  alarm  to  the  kingdom, 
and  of  lukewarmness  among  the  clergy."  It  was, 
indeed,  with  a  sure  instinct  that  the  Church  saw  in 
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the  growth  of  these  societies  the  most  dangerous 
menace  against  its  teaching  and  authority.  The 
engrossing  interests  of  town  life  begot  an 
intelligent  secular  opinion  which  in  many  directions 
could  not  fail  to  be  adverse  to  the  Church's  claims. 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  at  the  Reformation  it  was 
in  the  towns  that  the  new  religious  doctrines  found 
the  readiest  acceptance.  Alike  in  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland  it  was  mainly  through  the 
support  of  the  towns  that  the  Protestant  leaders 
achieved  their  victory.  With  the  ethical  and 
religious  side  of  the  great  controversy,  however,  we 
are  not  here  concerned.  The  point  we  have  now 
to  emphasise  is  that  through  the  economical  develop- 
ments in  which  the  towns  were  the  principal  factors 
the  Church  lost  that  prime  place  in  the  economic 
system  which  had  been  a  mainstay  of  its  power  in  the 
past.  In  the  emphatic  words  of  a  modern  writer,  the 
tendency  of  the  clerical  order  was  "  to  sink  into  the 
position  of  a  parasite  class,  producing  nothing  itself, 
but  clinging  to  the  means  of  wealth  developed  by 
the  labour  of  a  subject  people."  While  the  Church 
ceased  to  be  what  it  had  once  been — the 
principal  ministrant  to  material  as  well  as  spiritual 
wants,  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  chief 
sources  of  wealth  in  every  country.  As  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation  proves,  the  Church  in  Scotland 
on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  owned  half  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.  We  know  with  what 
covetous  eyes  the  needy  Scotch  nobles  regarded 
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the  vast  revenues  of  the  Church,  but  the  enterprising 
merchant  likewise  looked  askance  at  a  body  of  men 
who,  while  ceasing  to  be  active  producers  of  wealth, 
were  yet  its  principal  consumers.  Moreover,  there 
were  special  grounds  of  annoyance  which  disposed 
the  town  communities  to  join  in  the  attack  on  the 
privileged  order.  In  many  towns  the  Church,  with 
its  numerous  officials  and  its  costly  apparatus,  had 
to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  The  crafts 
were  especially  restive  under  the  burdens  which 
religion  laid  upon  them.  On  each  of  them  lay  the 
obligation  of  supporting  an  altar  and  its  priest  in 
the  parish  church  and  of  providing  for  lights, 
obits,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  Roman 
ceremonial.  In  many  towns,  also,  there  were  long- 
standing quarrels  between  the  municipalities  and  the 
religious  orders,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
Aberdeen  and  the  Dominicans,  of  Stirling  and  the 
Abbots  of  Cambuskenneth,  and  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  Abbots  of  Holyrood.  As  to  the  poor,  their 
attitude  to  the  ancient  clergy  found  expression  in 
the  manifesto,  known  as  the  "  Beggars'  Summonds," 
which  in  1560  was  affixed  to  the  gates  of  all  the 
religious  houses,  and  which  purported  to  issue  from 
"  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  Scotland." 
Stripped  of  its  revolutionary  language,  the 
summons  merely  emphasises  the  fact  that  from 
once  being  a  beneficent  economic  organisation  the 
Church  had  become  an  economic  anachronism  with- 
out the  power  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  social  order. 
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Thus,  while  Knox  and  his  brother  reformers 
assailed  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Church  and  the 
morals  of  its  clergy,  it  was  assailed  from  another 
side  by  a  less  obtrusive  but  not  less  deadly  set  of 
foes.  The  teaching  of  the  reformers  was  of  but 
recent  growth,  and  impressed  the  minds  only  of 
that  limited  section  of  a  people  who  in  all  ages  are 
profoundly  influenced  by  religion.  But  the  spirit  of 
material  progress,  engendering  cupidity  in  the  noble 
and  the  burgess  and  discontent  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  had  been  of  slow,  unconscious  and  inevit- 
able growth,  and  was,  in  truth,  but  the  spirit  of  a 
new  epoch  that  had  dawned,  and  which  in  the  end 
was  to  substitute  purely  secular  considerations  for 
those  theological  conceptions  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  first  and  last  reference  in  the  conduct  of 
human  affairs.  If  the  most  conspicuous  result  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  the  overthrow 
of  a  priesthood,  it  was  no  less  the  victory  of  the 
secular  spirit  in  the  sphere  of  social  and  economic 
effort. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
the  economic  system  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  mediaeval  society  was 
based.  In  the  development  of  this  system  the 
Church  had  necessarily  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence. The  Christian  religion  contained  a  body  of 
ethical  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  individuals  and 
communities  in  their  mutual  relations,  and,  as  the 
custodier  of  that  religion,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
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Church  to  see  these  precepts  enforced.  Thus,  it 
was  supposed  to  be  the  teaching  of  Scripture  that 
usury  was  sinful ;  and  accordingly  usury  was 
systematically  forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the 
Church.  But  it  was  mainly  through  the  peculiar 
relations  which  subsisted  between  the  different 
countries  and  between  the  different  communities  in 
the  same  country  that  the  specific  characteristics  of 
the  mediaeval  economy  had  their  origin.  The 
prime  consideration  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
was  security  and  self-defence.  The  universal 
existence  of  some  form  of  bulwark  round  the  towns 
and  cities  is  the  cogent  proof  of  this  fundamental 
necessity.  These  defences,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
requisite  for  the  double  purpose  of  protection  from 
actual  violence,  and  of  guarding  the  trade  privileges 
of  each  separate  community  from  invasion  by  its 
rivals.  By  the  attitude  of  mutual  antagonism 
between  town  and  town,  and  nation  and  nation,  and 
even  class  against  class,  industry  and  trade  and 
commerce  were  alike  held  in  swaddling  bands,  the 
bursting  of  which  was  indispensable  for  their  free 
development.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  snapping 
of  these  bonds  proceeded  with  a  rapidity  which,  in 
certain  countries,  effected  nothing  less  than  an 
economic  revolution.  Let  us  see  to  what  extent 
the  process  went  forward  in  Scotland  in  the  time  of 
Mary. 

The  most  striking  development  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  transition  from  a  merely  municipal 
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to  a  national  basis  in  the  operations  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Hitherto  each  town  had  formed  an 
isolated  economic  centre,  regulating  its  own  internal 
interests,  and  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Thus,  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  each  town  to 
determine  the  prices  of  all  commodities  without 
reference  to  any  external  authority.  In  England, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  this  power  was  definitively 
withdrawn  from  the  towns,  and  thenceforward  it 
was  the  State  that  regulated  prices  for  the  country 
at  large.  The  transference  of  this  privilege  from 
the  town  to  the  State  was  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  towards  a  new  economic  system,  implying,  as 
it  did,  the  conception  of  national  and  not  merely 
municipal  trade  relations.  In  Scotland,  however, 
the  adoption  of  the  new  arrangement  for  fixing 
prices  was  by  no  means  so  complete  as  in  England. 
In  1581,  considerably,  therefore,  after  the  time  of 
Mary,  the  Scottish  Parliament  ratified  all  previous 
Acts  regarding  the  regulation  of  prices,  and  thus 
gave  its  full  sanction  to  the  mediaeval  system.1 
Nevertheless,  there  were  indications  that  the 
example  of  England  had  to  a  certain  extent  been 
followed  in  Scotland.  In  1550,  for  example,  the 
Privy  Council  took  a  step  which  involved  the  nulli- 
fication of  the  prescriptive  claim  of  the  towns  to  fix 
all  prices.  This  step  was  taken,  we  are  told,  "  be- 
cause of  the  great  dearth  risen  in  this  realm  of  all 
manner  of  stuff,  as  well  horse  meat  as  men's  meat, 
and  the  exorbitant  prices  used  thereupon  and 
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taken  therefore/'2  The  measure  adopted  for 
remedying  the  evil  was  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission, which  was  to  take  into  its  counsels  "four 
honest  men  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh,"  and  with 
their  aid  to  put  such  prices  on  all  victuals  as  would 
ensure  the  wellbeing  of  the  queen's  lieges.  From 
a  protest  by  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  in 
1556  we  further  learn  that  the  Privy  Council  had 
been  infringing  the  privileges  of  the  towns  in  the 
article  of  regulating  prices.  The  Privy  Council,  it 
appears,  had  passed  an  Act  fixing  the  price  of  wine, 
and  the  protest  urged  that  by  Parliamentary  statute 
this  privilege  belonged  to  the  burghs  alone.3  From 
these  and  other  indications  we  gather  that  there 
was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  make 
the  regulation  of  prices  a  national  and  not  a 
municipal  concern.  Yet,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  mediaeval  practice,  which  assigned  to 
each  community  the  right  of  fixing  the  prices  of  all 
commodities,  was  still  the  general  rule  in  Scotland 
in  the  time  of  Mary. 

In  another  direction  we  find  England  breaking 
away  from  the  mediaeval  economy,  while  Scotland 
held  fast  to  its  traditions.  By  a  statute  of  Edward 
VI.,  passed  in  1547,  the  English  craft  guilds  received 
their  death-blow,  and  industry  was  thus  in  great 
degree  freed  from  the  trammels  that  had  hitherto 
impeded  its  development.  Whereas  none  but 
freemen  had  been'  allowed  to  practise  a  craft,  any- 
one who  possessed  the  requisite  skill  was  now  at 
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liberty  to  pursue  his  special  calling.  He  could  pass 
from  town  to  town,  and  without  opposition  take  up 
his  quarters  where  he  pleased  and  earn  his  liveli- 
hood as  best  he  might  Under  the  new  conditions 
a  still  more  important  result  followed.  Foreign 
artisans,  bringing  their  special  skill  with  them, 
settled  in  the  country;  and  we  even  find  certain 
English  towns  competing  for  their  presence.  In 
Scotland  there  was  little  development  in  this 
direction.  The  Scottish  crafts,  we  have  seen,  had 
never  been  more  powerful  than  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Mary,  and  never  were  they  more  rigid  in 
their  exclusiveness  towards  "unfree"  craftsmen. 
In  their  opposition  to  unfreemen  the  crafts  had  for 
the  most  part  the  hearty  support  of  the  Town 
Councils.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  action  of 
Edinburgh,  whose  policy  was  that  of  all  the  other 
Scottish  burghs,  we  have  such  indications  as  the 
following  of  the  stringent  dealing  with  unprivileged 
persons.  In  1552  the  dean  of  guild  received 
orders  to  close  the  booths  of  all  unfreemen ; 4  and 
in  1554  foreign  traders  frequenting  Leith  were 
forbidden  to  retail  their  wares  in  Edinburgh  except 
at  a  fixed  time  and  place.5  In  1559,  the  bonnet- 
makers  of  Edinburgh  bitterly  protested  that  their 
trade  was  being  ruined  by  unfreemen  from  Perth 
and  other  burghs,  and  the  Town  Council  gave  ear 
to  their  protest  and  forbade  the  intruders  to  sell 
their  bonnets  in  Edinburgh  except  on  market  days, 
according  "to  use  and  wont."6 
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While  this  was  the  general  policy  of  the  Town 
Councils,  however,  there  are  indications  that  more 
liberal  notions  were  beginning  to  prevail.  Thus, 
in  1562,  the  bonnet-makers  were  informed  that  "  in 
case  it  pleased  the  goodness  of  God  "  to  give  greater 
skill  to  strangers  in  the  making  of  hose,  sleeves,  and 
gloves,  these  strangers  should  be  allowed  to 
practise  their  craft  in  the  interest  of  the  lieges.7 
In  the  opening  years  of  James  VI. 's  reign  we  find 
still  more  decisive  proofs  that  the  conception  of 
free  industry  was  making  its  way  in  Scotland.  In 
1574,  a  Frenchman,  described  as  a  "  writtar,"  was 
actually  permitted  to  settle  in  Edinburgh  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  "  the  art  of  reading,  writing,  the 
French  tongue,  arithmetic,  and  accounts."  In  the 
case  of  the  crafts  of  wrights  and  masons  the 
magistrates  pronounced  a  notable  decision  in 
1587.  Certain  bakers  in  the  town,  resenting  the 
exorbitant  charges  exacted  by  the  free  masons  and 
wrights,  had  dared  to  employ  unfree  craftsmen  to 
build  an  oven  in  Gray's  Close.  Quite  in  the 
modern  fashion,  the  free  masons  and  wrights 
"  intimidated  "  the  unfreemen  from  proceeding  with 
their  work,  and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
Town  Council.  The  decision  of  the  Council  was 
that  the  unfree  masons  should  complete  the  work 
they  had  begun,  and  that  in  all  time  coming  such 
persons  should  be  employed  "when  wrights  and 
masons  became  unreasonable  in  their  prices."9 
The  year  following  its  judgment  against  the 
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masons,  the  Council  took  a  still  more  remarkable 
step  in  the  path  of  progress :  it  expended 
^68,  6s.  8d.  in  importing  a  number  of  Flemish 
weavers,  dyers,  and  fullers,  with  their  families  and 
settling  them  in  the  town  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  several  crafts.10  From  these  data  it  will  be 
seen  with  what  slow  and  hesitating  steps  Scotland 
was  following  the  lead  of  England  in  breaking 
away  from  the  bondage  of  the  mediaeval  economy, 
and  we  can  understand  the  force  of  the  advice 
which  James  VI.  gave  to  his  son  in  the  Basilicon 
Doron.  "  But  for  their  part  "  (that  is,  the  part  of 
the  Scottish  craftsmen),  he  writes,  "  take  example 
by  England,  how  it  hath  flourished  both  in  wealth 
and  policie  since  the  strangers  craftesman  came  in 
among  them.  Therefore,  not  only  permit,  but 
allure  strangers  to  come  here  also  ;  taking  a  straite 
order  for  the  mutining  of  ours  at  them,  as  was 
done  in  England  at  their  first  in-bringing  there."" 

What  causes  are  we  to  assign  for  the  backward- 
ness of  Scotland  in  breaking  away  from  the 
traditions  of  medievalism  ?  The  political  unrest  of 
the  country  might  at  first  sight  seem  a  sufficiently 
adequate  explanation.  But  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  throughout  all  the  tumultuous  reign  of 
Mary  the  towns  followed  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  resources,  did  what 
they  could  to  develop  both  their  home  and  foreign 
trade.  It  is  when  we  turn  to  England  that  we  find 
the  true  explanation  of  the  sluggishness  of  Scotland 
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in  entering  on  the  new  paths  of  commercial  develop- 
ment. What  gave  an  impetus  to  English  commerce 
and  transformed  all  its  methods  was  the  increase  of 
capital  which  was  pressing  for  outlet  in  every 
direction.  In  the  new  conditions  created  by  the 
comparative  abundance  of  money,  the  time-honoured 
restrictions  on  trade  and  industry  went  to  the 
ground  by  a  simple  and  natural  process.  We  have 
just  seen  how  the  jealous  exclusiveness  of  the  crafts 
was  broken  down  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and 
his  immediate  successors  ;  and  in  home  and  foreign 
trade  the  revolution  was  equally  manifest.  While 
Scotland  was  doing  battle  as  vigorously  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages  against  regrating  and  forestalling,  the 
conditions  which  created  these  crimes  had  for 
England  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  When  trade 
became  free  to  all  who  chose  to  pursue  it,  the 
regrater  and  the  forestaller  died  a  natural  death. 
In  the  case  of  foreign  trade  we  see  the  same  con- 
trast between  the  policies  of  the  two  countries.  In 
Scotland  the  hard-and-fast  regulations  which  had 
bound  the  mediaeval  merchant  were  as  rigidly 
enforced  as  ever,  whereas  in  England  the  door  was 
virtually  thrown  open  to  all  and  sundry  who  might 
desire  to  put  their  capital  to  profitable  uses.  While 
in  England  flourishing  companies  were  pushing 
their  trade  beyond  Europe  to  other  continents, 
foreign  trade  in  Scotland  was  following  the  old 
beaten  track,  and  we  have  to  descend  to  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  before  we  find  her 
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embarking  on  a  commercial  enterprise  which  first 
excited  the  jealousy  of  her  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bour— the  ill-starred  enterprise  of  Darien. 

It  is  in  the  lack  of  capital,  therefore,  that  we 
must  find  the  explanation  of  the  prolonged 
mediaevalism  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions  of  Scotland.  That  in  the  sixteenth 
century  capital  should  still  be  scanty  in  Scotland 
need  not  excite  our  wonder.  Her  population  could 
not  have  been  much  over  500,000,  and  a  consider- 
able section  of  that  population  were  addicted  to 
modes  of  life  which,  to  put  it  moderately,  did  not 
tend  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Her 
ancient  feud  with  England  rendered  mutual 
commercial  relations  with  that  country  at  all  times 
precarious  and  unprofitable,  while  her  remoteness 
from  the  Continent  in  an  age  when  navigation  was 
attended  by  so  many  hazards,  put  her  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  all  foreign  trade.  Above  all,  she 
had  to  contend  with  a  soil  and  climate  and  surface 
which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  nation's  history 
present  the  gravest  impediments  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
attributed  to  any  lack  of  strenuousness  in  the 
Scottish  people  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  they 
were  behind  more  favoured  nations  alike  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  commerce  and  industry. 
When  in  due  time  the  progress  of  the  mechanical 
arts  enabled  them  to  contend  successfully  with  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  their  environment,  it  was 
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to  be  brilliantly  proved  that  only  the  opportunity 
had  been  wanting  in  order  that  they  should  hold 
their  own  in  the  rivalry  of  the  nations. 

In  another  sphere  of  economics  Scotland 
followed  the  example  of  other  countries  with  the 
same  hesitating  steps.  One  of  the  problems  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  states  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  "  sturdy  beggars  "  and  impotent  poor. 
From  every  country  we  have  the  same  complaint  of 
the  multiplication  of  both  these  classes  of  persons. 
Previous  to  the  Reformation  there  had  been  end- 
less legislation  for  the  removal  or  lessening  of  this 
evil,  but  it  was  on  the  Church  that  had  lain  the 
burden  of  coping  with  it.  In  the  view  of  church- 
men and  laymen  alike  this  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
chief  functions  to  which  it  was  called  by  its  divine 
institution,  but  by  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
the  Church  had  become  unwilling  or  unable  to  dis- 
charge its  trust.  From  all  sides  we  have  the  same 
protest  that  the  proportion  of  the  tithes  which  should 
have  been  allocated  to  the  poor  was  retained  by  the 
priests  for  their  own  uses.  The  hospitals  which 
had  been  expressly  founded  as  asylums  for  the 
indigent  and  the  sick  were  converted  into  comfort- 
able benefices  for  churchmen.  The  bitter  outcry 
in  the  "  Beggars'  Summonds  "  against  the  prostitu- 
tion of  these  foundations  was  heard  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  So 
far  as  the  Church  was  concerned,  it  was  mainly  in 
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the  monasteries  that  charity  maintained  its  abode. 
At  these  houses  the  wandering  beggar  and  the 
native  poor  equally  found  relief.  As  is  well  known, 
the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  in  England 
was  attended  by  a  degree  of  misery  which  legis- 
lators long  vainly  sought  to  alleviate.  In  Scotland 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  misery  of  the  poor 
was  materially  increased  by  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
Church.  Alike  from  the  legislation  of  Parliaments 
and  Town  Councils  we  are  led  to  infer  that  beggars 
of  all  classes  were  as  numerous  before  as  after  the 
Reformation. 

The  great  defect  of  mediaeval  charity  had  been 
indiscriminate  almsgiving  which,  while  it  afforded 
temporary  relief,  only  aggravated  the  evil  it  should 
have  been  its  object  to  cure.  The  problem  that 
now  called  for  solution,  therefore,  was  at  once  the 
relief  of  the  deserving  poor  and  the  suppression  of 
the  incorrigible  beggar.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  thinkers  and  statesmen  were 
equally  engaged  in  devising  means  to  effect  both  of 
these  ends.  Among  the  thinkers  was  our  own 
John  Major,  who,  though  an  obscurantist  in  specu- 
lative philosophy,  had  a  singularly  open  mind  in 
social  and  political  questions.  In  an  incidental 
remark  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard  he  gave  expression  to  an  opinion 
which  attracted  general  attention  as  adumbrating  a 
new  policy  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor.  "  If  the 
prince  or  community,"  he  writes,  "should  decree 
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that  there  should  be  no  beggar  in  the  country,  and 
should  provide  for  the  impotent,  the  action  would 
be  praiseworthy  and  lawful." xa  In  this  sentence 
were  suggested  all  the  reforms  which  began  to  be 
adopted  by  one  state  and  city  after  another  for  the 
remedy  of  what  was  everywhere  an  intolerable  evil. 
As  adopted  by  the  most  enlightened  communities, 
these  reforms  consisted  in  the  prohibition  of  all 
begging,  compulsory  taxation  for  the  relief  of  the 
deserving  poor,  the  providing  of  work  for  the  able- 
bodied,  and  the  responsibility  of  each  town  and 
parish  for  its  own  destitute  indwellers.  Let  us  see 
to  what  extent  these  reforms  found  place  in  Scot- 
land, as  by  so  doing  we  shall  have  a  fuller  illustra- 
tion of  the  degree  to  which  the  nation  was  awake 
to  the  advancing  thought  of  the  time.  And  in  this 
case,  also,  we  shall  mainly  draw  upon  the  Burgh 
Records  of  Edinburgh  as  containing  the  fullest 
details  regarding  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
accurately  representing  the  procedure  of  the  other 
Scottish  burghs. 

In  1536  we  find  the  mediaeval  method  of  dealing 
with  the  poor  in  full  working.  An  ordinance  of 
that  year  prescribes  that  all  strange  beggars  should 
quit  the  town  under  the  penalty  of  being  branded 
on  the  cheek,  and  that  of  the  native  poor  only  such 
as  were  unfit  for  work  should  be  licensed  to  beg.13 
The  frequency  of  this  order  in  all  the  burghs  proves 
how  completely  it  failed  of  its  object.  Doubtless 
the  strange  beggars  were  got  rid  of  for  the  time, 
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but  it  was  not  long  before  they  returned  in  greater 
force  than  ever;  and,  when  their  presence  once 
more  became  intolerable,  the  time-honoured  decree 
again  went  forth  with  the  same  inevitable  result. 
Under  the  year  1555,  however,  we  come  upon  an 
entry  in  the  Records  which  points  to  a  new 
departure  in  dealing  with  the  perennial  evil.  A 
commission  of  four  citizens  was  appointed  to  devise 
means  for  the  support  of  the  deserving  poor  and  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  sturdy  beggars.14  Four  years 
later  (1559)  a  further  step  was  taken  in  the  same 
direction.  A  committee  of  sixteen,  four  for  each 
quarter  of  the  town,  was  charged  with  the  express 
duty  of  discovering  able-bodied  mendicants  and 
forcibly  ejecting  them.15  This  appointment  of  a 
commission  charged  with  the  specific  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  the  poor  was  doubtless  borrowed 
from  the  example  of  continental  towns,  where  it  had 
been  in  practice  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

Another  innovation  on  mediaeval  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  poor  was  the  imposition  of  a 
compulsory  tax  for  their  support.  In  the  Middle 
Age  their  maintenance  had  been  left  to  the  goodwill 
of  the  charitable,  but  thinkers  and  statesmen  alike 
had  become  convinced  that  obligatory  contribution 
was  indispensable  to  cope  with  the  increasing 
destitution  in  the  cities  and  towns.  It  was  by  slow 
degrees,  however,  that  this  policy  was  realised  both 
in  Scotland  and  England.  The  well-known  Act  of 
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Elizabeth,  passed  in  1563,  imposed  the  alternative 
of  the  payment  of  a  poor-tax  or  imprisonment ;  and 
about  the  same  date  we  find  a  similar  policy  adopted 
in  Edinburgh.  In  1560  merchants  and  craftsmen 
were  compelled  to  provide  for  their  own  poor  on 
pain  of  distraint,16  and  in  1565,  some  two  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  the  Town 
Council,  at  the  instance  of  the  Privy  Council,  took 
the  decisive  step  of  imposing  a  general  poor-tax  on 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  The  provost, 
bailies,  Council,  and  deacons  of  crafts,  all  "with 
ane  voice,"  we  are  told,  decided  that  a  quarterly 
tax  should  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
for  such  as  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Kirk.17  But  this  well-meant  enactment,  copied  from 
the  example  of  foreign  cities,  proved  to  be  a  counsel 
of  perfection.  The  very  year  in  which  it  was  to 
take  effect  the  beggars  of  the  town  grew  so 
importunate  that  officials  had  to  be  stationed  at  the 
church  doors  to  prevent  their  clamour  from  disturb- 
ing the  Church  service.18  A  compulsory  tax  being 
found  impracticable,  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  recur  to  voluntary  contribution,  mainly  raised  at 
the  doors  of  the  churches.  Still  the  idea  of  a 
compulsory  tax  was  not  lost  sight  of.  In  1575,  in 
the  reign  of  Mary's  successor,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  levy  a  forced  contribution.  Every  Satur- 
day afternoon,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three, 
officials  sat  in  St  Giles's  Church  to  receive  it — the 
bell  ringing  all  the  time  to  remind  the  indwellers  of 
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their  duty.19  The  following  year  the  Council  had 
sorrowfully  to  announce  that  its  act  had  again 
proved  abortive.  It  had  been  its  hope  to  sweep 
the  town  of  every  beggar  by  its  heroic  measure — an 
endeavour  which  had  been  attended  by  a  certain 
degree  of  success  in  certain  foreign  towns ;  but,  the 
requisite  means  being  denied,  the  Council  had 
no  alternative  but  to  fall  back  on  old  methods 
and  grant  the  customary  begging  licence  to  the 
accredited  poor. 

Thus  far  the  Edinburgh  authorities  had  at  least 
shown  that  they  were  fully  awake  to  the  reformed 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  poor  which  had  been 
adopted  in  other  countries.  They  had  applied, 
though  unsuccessfully,  the  principle  of  compulsory 
contribution,  and  by  the  appointment  of  committees 
for  each  quarter  of  the  town  they  had  sought  to 
ensure  an  accurate  census  of  the  destitute.  But 
there  were  two  other  reforms  which  had  been 
adopted  elsewhere,  and  which  had  marked  the 
greatest  advance  on  mediaeval  charity.  The  one 
was  the  establishment  of  efficient  hospitals  for  the 
impotent  and  deserving  poor ;  the  other,  the  pro- 
vision of  work  for  such  as  were  able-bodied.  As 
.was  already  said,  the  hospitals  founded  by  the 
Mediaeval  Church  had  everywhere  ceased  to  fulfil 
-their  ends,  having  for  the  most  part  become  mere 
comfortable  benefices  for  churchmen.  Through 
the  increasing  population  of  the  towns  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  poverty  the  necessity  of  genuine 
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hospitals  became  everywhere  more  urgent ;  and  in 
no  Scottish  burgh  was  the  need  more  pressing  than 
in  Edinburgh,  to  which,  as  its  records  inform  us, 
greater  numbers  of  poor  resorted  than  to  any  other 
town  in  the  kingdom.20  The  fall  of  the  ancient 
Church  and  the  confiscation  of  its  property  seemed 
to  offer  the  heaven-sent  means  for  providing 
necessary  houses  for  the  sick  and  destitute ;  and 
in  all  the  Scottish  burghs  the  authorities  exerted 
themselves  to  divert  a  proportion  of  the  confiscated 
treasure  to  this  object.  In  1561,  within  a  year 
after  the  national  change  of  religion,  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council  registered  a  proposal  to  devote  the 
annual  rents  of  the  Church  property  within  the 
burgh  to  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  to  other 
pious  uses  ;21  and  in  1562  they  addressed  a  petition 
to  Mary,  praying  that  the  site  of  the  demolished 
monastery  of  Greyfriars  might  be  assigned  to  them 
for  the  erection  of  a  hospital.22  With  the  result  of 
the  petition  we  are  not  here  concerned ;  what  we 
have  to  note  is  that  in  Scotland,  as  in  other 
countries,  there  had  been  awakened  an  intelligent 
and  active  desire  to  deal  with  a  problem  which 
apparently  to  the  end  of  time  will  continue  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  legislators. 

But  the  most  important  reform  connected  with 
the  treatment  of  the  poor,  which  had  been  adopted 
in  certain  Continental  cities,  was  the  providing  of 
work  for  the  class  of  able-bodied  beggars.  The 
legislation  of  all  countries  had  insisted  that  this 
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class  should  betake  themselves  to  honest  labour 
under  penalties  which,  in  cases  of  obduracy, 
amounted  to  death ;  but,  as  employment  was  not 
provided  even  for  those  who  might  be  willing  to 
undertake  it,  the  endlessly  reiterated  statute  re- 
mained a  dead  letter  in  both  its  branches.  The 
sturdy  beggar  continued  to  pursue  his  avocation, 
and  magistrates  were  too  soft-hearted  to  enforce 
the  last  terrors  of  the  law.  Enlightened  thinkers 
and  statesmen  had  become  convinced,  therefore, 
that,  if  able-bodied  beggars  were  to  be  made  to 
work,  occupation  must  be  provided  for  them.  In 
certain  flourishing  German  towns  a  serious  attempt 
had  been  made  to  realise  this  reform,  but  it  was 
only  in  wealthy  communities  that  it  could  be 
carried  out  with  any  degree  of  success.  Even  in 
England  it  was  not  till  the  year  1576  that  Parlia- 
ment enacted  that  every  city  and  town  should 
provide  employment  for  the  able-bodied  poor  with- 
in its  bounds.  In  the  case  of  Scotland,  the  towns 
of  which  with  difficulty  maintained  their  walls  of 
defence,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  reform 
are  the  sufficient  explanation  of  its  tardiness  in 
adopting  it.  Not  till  the  year  1597  do  we  come 
upon  a  Scottish  statute  which  specifically  declares 
that  "strong  beggars  and  their  bairns  be  employed 
in  common  works"23  —  a  prescription,  however, 
which  fell  far  short  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth. 
Another  clause  of  the  English  Act  of  1576  had 
ordained  that  a  House  of  Correction  should  be 
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set  up  in  a  convenient  place  in  every  shire,  and 
that  these  houses  should  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  employment  for  their  inmates.  Of  such 
houses  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  national  legislation  is 
concerned,  we  hear  nothing  in  the  time  of  Mary, 
and  it  was  not  till  as  late  as  1633  that  the  necessity 
of  providing  them  received  the  consideration  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament.24 

From  this  brief  survey  it  will  be  seen  that  as  in 
the  case  of  trade,  so  in  the  case  of  the  treatment  of 
the  poor,  our  countrymen  in  the  time  of  Mary  were 
fully  alive  to  what  was  being  thought  and  done  in 
more  prosperous  communities.  Such  reforms  as 
were  within  their  power  were  readily  adopted,  but 
the  nation  as  a  whole  was  too  limited  in  its 
resources  to  give  effect  to  reforms  which  taxed 
the  means  even  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  the 
Continent. 

It  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  lectures 
that  the  theological  preoccupations  of  the  reign  of 
Mary  would  be  passed  over  as  a  subject  in- 
appropriate to  the  present  occasion.  The  Scottish 
Reformation,  however,  is  so  central  and  all- 
important  an  event  in  the  national  history,  that  a 
few  words  regarding  its  general  significance  may 
fitly  conclude  our  survey  of  the  period. 

Whatever  judgment  we  form  regarding  the 
Scottish  Reformation  or  of  the  persons  who  were 
mainly  responsible  for  it,  it  was  at  least  a  funda- 
mental fact  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  nation. 
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It  was  in  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  the 
new  religions  that  a  national  life  in  a  real  sense 
first  began  in  Scotland.  Previous  to  the  great 
religious  conflict,  there  never  was  an  issue  before 
the  Scottish  people  that  went  deep  enough  to  elicit 
the  conflicting  instincts  and  tendencies  which  must 
be  awakened  before  what  we  call  a  nation  becomes 
possible.  The  War  of  Independence  evoked  and 
perpetuated  a  sentiment  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  a  national  sentiment,  but  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Scottish  people  had  not 
attained  a  stage  of  development  when  great 
formative  influences  could  exercise  their  full  effect. 
At  the  Reformation  an  issue  was  presented  which 
the  public  mind  was  mature  enough  to  comprehend, 
and  which  was  of  a  nature  to  draw  forth  the 
inherent  contrarieties  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
divide  man  from  man.  The  cleavage  of  opinion 
was  doubtless  partly  due  to  local,  personal,  and 
selfish  interests,  but  in  the  main  the  division  in  the 
nation  was  produced  by  causes  deeper  than  mere 
temporary  circumstance.  It  was  by  natural  pre* 
disposition  that  one  section  of  Mary's  subjects 
opposed  the  new  religious  doctrines  and  that 
another  section  gave  them  a  ready  welcome.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  national  history  two  types  of 
mind  and  temperament  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  issue  that  was  fitted  to  differentiate  them, 
and  the  result  was  the  birth  of  national  life. 
Above  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics  we 
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recognise  this  to  have  been  the  supreme  result  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation. 

Though  the  Reformation  first  gave  birth  to  a 
genuine  national  life,  however,  it  does  not  follow, 
as  is  usually  affirmed,  that  it  determined  the 
national  type  of  character.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  history  proves,  it  is  that  a  nation  imposes  its 
own  character  on  the  religion  which  it  adopts. 
The  different  fortunes  of  Latin  and  Greek 
Christianity  are  one  long  illustration  of  the  fact. 
Embraced  by  the  energetic  peoples  of  Western 
Europe,  Latin  Christianity  became  the  mighty 
organisation  that  dominated  society  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  while  the  Christianity  of  the  East 
has  the  squalid  history  which  we  know.  If  we 
take  the  case  of  individual  nations,  we  are  led  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  Catholicism  of  Spain  is 
something  entirely  different  from  the  Catholicism 
of  France ;  and  Italy  has  likewise  a  religious  type 
of  its  own.  In  each  case  it  is  the  genius  of  the 
nation  that  gives  its  specific  character  to  the 
religion  which  it  adopts.  In  the  case  of  Scotland 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  general  law  should 
not  apply.  In  the  centuries  that  preceded  the 
Reformation  the  affinities  and  aptitudes  of  its  com- 
ponent peoples  were  fashioned  by  forces  which  we 
vaguely  ascribe  to  physiological  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, but  which  it  is  beyond  human  penetration  to 
analyse  and  explain.  When  the  Reformation 
created  a  conscious  national  life,  it  but  evoked  to 
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vigorous  life  the  latent  powers  and  sympathies 
which  in  reality  had  been  the  slow  growth  of 
previous  ages.  A  momentous  experience  may 
modify  the  character  of  the  individual,  but  it  does 
not  radically  change  it ;  and  history  shows  that 
this  is  equally  true  of  a  nation.  Whatever  may  be 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Scottish  people,  therefore, 
we  can  hardly  attribute  them  to  one  event,  how- 
ever far-reaching  in  its  issues.  The  Reformation 
supplied  the  special  class  of  questions  in  which  the 
nation  found  its  chief  concern,  but  it  did  not 
determine  the  spirit  in  which  these  questions  were 
regarded.  For  the  Frenchman  the  highest  man 
can  conceive  became  his  bon  Dieu ;  and  for  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  the  Thunderer  of  Mount 
Sinai;  and,  in  each  case,  the  conception  was  the 
result  of  a  national  character  which  had  been  slowly 
formed  in  the  womb  of  time.  While  to  the 
Reformation,  therefore,  we  must  ascribe  the  im- 
mense service  of  awakening  the  Scottish  nation  to 
a  conscious  life  and  a  sense  of  its  own  destinies, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  of 
history  to  say  that  we  equally  owe  to  it  our  type 
of  national  character. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  destinies  of  the  Scottish 
people  that  religion  should  be  the  means  through 
which  they  should  become  a  self-conscious  nation, 
but  other  peoples,  it  deserves  to  be  noted,  attained 
the  same  result  by  other  paths  and  by  different 
means.  In  the  case  of  England  it  was  in  the 
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development  of  constitutional  liberty,  in  the  clash- 
ing of  political  ideals,  that  its  people  attained  to 
the  full  stature  of  a  nation.     According  to  a  great 
French  historian,  it  was  in  the  contact  of  France 
with  the   Italy   of  the  Renaissance  that  she  first 
became   a   self-conscious   nation,    and   deliberately 
chose  the  line  of  development  she  was  thenceforth 
to  follow.     But  whatever  the  mode  and  means  by 
which  the  transformation   is   wrought,    they   must 
inevitably     stamp     the     new-born     nation     with 
characteristics   and   tendencies   which   mark  it  off 
from   every  other.      The    respective    histories   of 
England,  Scotland,  and    France    during   the   last 
three  centuries  are  a  prolonged  illustration  of  the 
different  conditions  under  which  they  came  to  birth 
as  nations.     It  was  in  the  paroxysm  produced  by 
the  rejection  of  one  religion  and  the  adoption  of 
another  that  Scotland  emerged  into  national  life, 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  modifying  influences  of 
time,  she  can  never  wholly  lose  the  marks  of  her 
origin. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I 

1.  This  is  the  expression  used  in  one  of  Mary's  own  pro- 
clamations.    "  The  Quenis  Majestic  .  .  .  calling  to  mynd  quhat 
greit   alterationis   and   strange  accidentis  hes  fra  tyme  to  tyme 
occurit  [in]  hir  Majesties  regnne." — Register  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  Scotland^  I.  514. 

2.  "I  must  now  strike  into  another  road  and  proceed  to  the 
remaining    part    of   the     Brigantes     who    settl'd    beyond    the 
mountains  towards  the  Western  Ocean.     And,  first,  of  those  of 
Lancashire,   whom  I   approach  with  a  kind  of  dread:  may  it 
forbode  no  ill !     But  I  fear  I  shall  be  so  far  from  satisfying  the 
Reader,  that  I  shall  not  satisfy  myself.     For  after  I  had  survey'd 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  country,  I  found  very  few  discoveries 
to    my   mind;    the  ancient    names   seem'd  every  where  to  be 
so  much  obscur'd  and  destroy'd  by  age.     However,  that  I  may 
not  seem  wanting  to  this  country,  I  will  run  the  hazard  of  the 
attempt ;  hoping  that  the  Divine  assistance,  which  hath  favoured 
me  in  the  rest,  will  not  fail  me  in  this." — Camden,  Britannia 
(Translated  into  English :  London :  James  and  John  Knapton), 
II.  962. 

3.  Scott,  Fasti. 

4.  These    descriptions    are    brought    together    in    Scotland 
Before  ijoofrom  Contemporary  Documents  (David  Douglas,  1893). 

5.  Most  of  the  descriptions  of  Scotland  by  foreign  visitors 
will  be  found  in  Early  Travellers  in  Scotland  (David  Douglas, 
1891). 

6.  On  this  subject  cf.  Professor  James  Geikie's  remarks  in  his 
Paper  On  the  Buried  Forts  of  Scotland^  etc.     (Trans.  Royal  Soc. 
Edin.)  vol.  xxiv.  p.  363,  etc.) 

7.  Acts  of  Parl.  of  'Scotland \  I.  652,  706. 

8.  "  Die  lunae    in  crastino  Paschae  pius  Dux  Lancastriae 
Johannes  intravit    in  Scotiam  in  magna  potentia    persequens 
Scotos,  et  plures  villulas  et  domos  succendit  igni,   silvasque 
succidit.     Fertur  enim  posse  ibidem  audiri  sonitus  simul  quater 
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viginti  millium  securium  succidentium  ligna  silvarum,  et  in 
pabulum  ignis  ligna  interea  dederunt;  et  inaudita  mala  de 
talibus  perpetraverunt." — Knighton,  Chronica  de  Rebus  Angliae, 
(Twysden),  p.  2676. 

9.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  26. 

10.  Ib.,  p.  85.     Moryson  adds  that  "the  Gentlemens  dwell- 
ings were  shaddowed  with  some  little  Groves,  pleasant  to  the  view  " 
(p.  86). 

11.  Acts  of  ParL  of  Scotland,  II.  343. 

12.  Ib.,  p.  544. 

13.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  98. 

14.  Blaeu's  Atlas,  p.  85. 

15.  Ib.,  pp.  43-4. 

1 6.  Ib.,  p.  56.   See  Note  on  the  Vestiges  of  the  Forest  of  Cree 
in  Galloway,  by  [Sir]  Arthur   Mitchell  (Proc.  of  Soc.  of  Antiq. 
of  Scot.,  V.  20,  etc.). 

17.  Scotland  Before  1700,  p.  n. 

1 8.  Yet   it  was   also   found   necessary   to  legislate   for  the 
preservation  of  timber  in  the  Highlands.     In  the  P.  C.  Register, 
under  date    1564,   we    have    the   following    interesting    entry: 
"Forsamekill  as  the   Quenis  Majestic,  undirstanding  how  the 
woddis  and  growand  tymber  within  this  realme  are  swa  decayit 
be  the  ithand  and  continewall  cutting  and  selling  thairof,  as  alswa 
be  the  peling  of  the  bark  of  the  standand  treis,  quhilkis  thairefter 
schortlie  consumis  and  na  commoditie  cummis  of  the  samyn, 
that  apperandlie  the  haill  polecie  in  that  part  is  lyke  to  pereis, 
without  sum  substantious  order  and  remedie  be  provydit.     For 
avoyding  quhairof,  hir  Majestic  ordanis  lettres  to  be  direct  to 
the  Shereffis  of  Invernes,  Name,  Elgin,  Fores,  Banff,  and  Abir- 
dene,  the  Provestis  and  Bailleis  of  all  burrowis  within  the  saidis 
sherefdomes,  and  to  officiaris  of  hir  Majesteis  shereffis  in  that 
part,  chargeing  thame  to  pass  to  the  mercat  croces  of  the  heid 
burrowis  of  the  said  schyris,  and  all  utheris  places  neidfull,  and 
thair,  be  oppin  proclamatioun  in  hir  Hienes  name  and  autorite, 
command  and  charge  all  and  sundry  hir  lieges  dwelland  within 
the  said  boundis,  and  utheris  quhatsumevir,  that  nane  of  thame 
tak  upoun  hand  to  by  or  sell  any  maner  of  tymer,  greit  or  small, 
bot  oppin  and  plane  mercattis  at  the  fre  burrowis  abone  writtin," 
etc.— P.  C.  R.,  I.  279. 

19.  Scotland  Before  1700,  etc.,  p.  130.     Gilbert  Blackhal,  a 
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Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  made  a  surreptitious  journey  through 
Scotland  in  1643,  speaks  of  the  Tor  Wood  as  consisting  of 
"some  scattered  oackes,  dying  for  antiquity." — Ib.,  p.  309. 

20.  Historical  Notes  on  Scottish  Forestry -,  with  some  account  of 
the  Woods  of  Inverness-shire,  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  D.  Nairne. 

21.  William  Mackay,    Urquhart  and  Cromarty   (Inverness, 

1893)5  PP-  448-9. 

22.  Ivison  Macadam,  Notes  on  the  Ancient  Iron  Industry  of 
Scotland  (Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  Vol.  IX.  (New  Series),  pp.  89 
et  seg.).    The  Estates  did  not  at  first  approve  of  the  use  of  timber 
in  the  smelting  of  iron.     An  Act  of  1609  runs  as  follows  :  "For- 
samekle  as  it  hes  pleasit  god  to  discover  certane  vaynes  of  ritche 
mettall  within  this  kingdome,  as  alswa  certane  wodis  in  the  hey- 
landis,  wlkis  [whilkis]  wodis,  by  reasoun  of  the  savageness  of  the 
inhabitantis  thairabout,  wer  ather  vnknawin  or  at  the  leist  vnpro- 
ffitable  and  vnused,  and  now  the  estaitis  presentlie  conveyned, 
being  informit  that  some  personnis  vpoun  advantage  of  the  present 
generall  obedience  in  those  partis  wald  erect  yrne  milnis  in  the 
same  pairtis  to  the  utter  waisting  and  consumeing  of  the  saidis 
wodis,  wlkis  mycht  be  reserved  for  mony  bettir  vseis  and  upoun 
moir  choice  and  profitable  mettaillis  for  the  honnor,  benefite, 
and  estimatioun  of  the  kingdome,  thairfore  the  estaitis  presentlie 
conveyned    statutis    and    ordanis,    and    thairwith    commandis, 
chairgis  and  inhibitis  all  and  sindrie   hir   majesteis   leigis  and 
subiectis,  that  nane  of  thame  presome  nor  tak  vpoun  hand  to 
worrk  and  mak  ony  Irne  with  wod  or  tymmer  vndir  the  pane  of 
confiscatioun  of  the  haill  yrne  that  salbe  maid  with  the  said 
tymmer  to  hir  maiesteis  vse." — Acts  of  Par  I.  of  Scot.,  IV.  408. 

23.  Reg.  of  Priv.  Coun.,  II.,  500-1. 

24.  Early  Travellers,  etc.  p.   267.     The  writer  was  Thomas 
Morer,  who  describes  himself  as  "  minister  of  St  Ann's  within 
Aldersgate,"  and  "chaplain  to  a  Scotch  regiment."     It  was  in 
this  latter  capacity  that  he  visited  Scotland  in  1689. 

25.  Acts  ofParl.  of  Scot.,  II.  51.     It  was  not  till  the  eighteenth 
century  that  enclosures   became  general  throughout   England. 

26.  John  Major,  A  History  of  Greater  Britain,  etc.,  translated 
for  the  Scot.  Hist.  Soc.,  by  Archibald  Constable,  pp.  30-1. 

27.  Fitzherbert,  Boke  of  Survey  inge,  f.  59. 

28.  Pp.  98,  287. 

29.  P.   xlix.     Writing    of    Scotland    in    1689,    an    English 
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visitor  has  the  following  remarks  regarding  enclosures.  "We 
seldom  meet  with  enclosures;  either  because,  being  a  corn 
country,  they  would  be  injured  as  like  as  may  be  by  birds  which 
harbour  in  the  hedges ;  or,  being  without  those  long  and  kind 
leases  the  tenants  of  England  have,  they  are  not  encouraged  by 
their  lords  in  that  and  some  of  their  improvements;  or  that 
there  is  want  of  industry  in  this  and  like  cases  :  so  it  is  that 
their  fields  are  open  and  without  fences,  unless  here  and  there 
they  raise  out  of  the  road  some  little  continued  heaps  of  stone  in 
the  nature  of  a  wall  to  secure  their  crops  from  the  incursions  of 
travellers." — Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  267. 

30.  The  Monastery,  chap.  i. 

31.  Scot.  Before  1700,  p.  115. 

32.  Ib. 

33.  Ib.,  p.  220. 

34.  Ib.,  p.  125. 

35.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  93. 

36.  Ib.,  p.  67. 

37.  Jean  de  Beaugue",  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  d'Ecosse  pendant 
les  Campagnes  1548-9  (Mait.  Club),  p.  23. 

38.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  82. 

39.  Scot.  Before  1700,  p.  122. 

40.  Ib. 

41.  Pitscottie,  book  xxi.  chap.  xxxi. 

42.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  17. 

43.  Ib.,  p.  21. 

44.  Scot.  Before  1700,  p.  116. 

45.  Ib.,  p.  68.     Bishop  Leslie  also  says  that  Dumfries  was 
"famous  in  fyne  claith." 

46.  Ib.,  p.  1 1 8. 

47.  Scot.  Before  1700,  p.  296. 

48.  Ib.,  p.  221. 

49.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  23. 

50.  Ib.,  p.  156. 

51.  Ib.,  p.  21. 

52.  Ib.,  p.  238. 

53.  Pitscottie,    Chronicles  of  Scotland,    I.  380   (Scot.   Text. 
Soc.). 

54.  Fynes  Moryson,  Ib.,  pp.  85,  86. 

55.  Ib.,  p.  169. 
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56.  Scot.  Before  1700,  p.  135. 

57.  /£.,  p.  298. 

58.  Ib.>  p.  134- 

59.  /£.,  p.  230. 

60.  /£.,  p.  134. 

61.  7?^.  /Vm  Coun.)  I.  471. 

62.  /A,  II.  500. 

63.  Early  Travellers^  etc.t  p.  268.  The  same  observer,  Thomas 
Merer,  under  date  1689,  it  should  be  added,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remark  regarding  the  habits  of  the  Highlanders:  "Once  or 
twice  a  year,  great  numbers  of  7em  get  together  and  make  a 
descent  into  the  Low-lands,  where  they  plunder  the  inhabitants, 
and  so  return  back  and  disperse  themselves.     And  this  they  are 
apt  to  do  in  the  profoundest  peace,  it  being  only  natural  to  'em 
to  delight  in  rapine,  but  they  do  it  on  a  kind  of  principle,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  prejudice  they  continually  bare  to  the  Low- 
landers  whom  they  generally  take  for  so  many  enemies." — /£., 
p.  271. 

64.  Donald   Monro's   Description    of  the    Western  Isles  of 
Scotland  mil  be  found  in  Scotland  Before  1700,  pp.  238-272. 

65.  "  It  has  been  computed  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  one- 
third  of  England  was  waste." — Elton,  Origins  of  English  History 
(Lond.,  1890),  p.  219. 

66.  Early  Traveller s>  etc.,  p.  267. 

67.  /£.,  p.  97. 

68.  On  the  other  hand,  De  Ayala,  the  agent  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  at  the  court  of  James  IV.,  says  that  in  Scotland 
"  are  all  kinds  of  garden  fruits  to  be  found  which  a  cold  country 
can  produce." — /£.,  p.  44.     But,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  De 
Ayala's  account  of  Scotland  must  be  taken  with  considerable 
reserves. 

69.  72.,  p.  30. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  II 

1.  Lupold  von  Wedel's  account  of  his  travels  in  Scotland 
will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society 
(New  Series),  Vol.  IX.,  1895,  PP-  223-270. 

2.  "If  the  English  do  bum  our  houses,  what  consequence  is 
it  to  us?    We  can  rebuild  them  cheap  enough,  for  we  only 
require  three  days  to  do  so,  provided  we  have  five  or  six  poles 
and    boughs     to    cover    them."      Johnes'    translation  —  Early 
Travellers,  etc.,  p.  10. 

3.  Ib.,  p.  26. 

4.  Our  Journey  into  Scotland,  by  C.  Lowther,  R.  Fallow,  and 
Peter  Manson  (Edin.,  1894),  p.  12. 

5.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  275. 

6.  "And  now  let's  advance  to  our  country  cottage,  since 
compelled  by  the  extremity  of  rain  and  encreasing  waters.     To 
which  place  [apparently  Biggar],  when  we  arrived,  like  men  in 
amaze,  we  stood  gazing  at  one  another,  because  to  see  the  sheep 
grazing  on  the  tops  of  those  houses,  where  there  was  hardly  grass 
enough  to  graze  a  goose  in.     By  this  you  may  conclude  their 
buildings  but  low,  and  I'm  sure  their  doors  and  entrances  were 
so  strait  that  they  exercised   our  strength  beyond  our  art." — 
Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  186.     The  writer  is  the  fantastic  Crom- 
wellian  trooper,  Richard  Franck,  who  made  a  fishing  excursion 
through  Scotland  in  1656. 

Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  thus  describes  certain  houses  which  he 
saw  in  Lewis.  "The  walls  are  generally  not  more  than  six  feet 
in  height ;  and  on  the  tops  of  them,  round  the  roof,  there  is  often 
a  footpath,  on  which  children,  sheep,  fowls,  and  dogs  may  be 
constantly  seen.  In  one  case  the  public  footpath  to  a  neigh- 
bouring township  led  me  over  the  end  of  one  of  these  houses, 
provision  being  made  for  getting  up  and  down  by  stones 
or  steps  projecting  from  the  wall." — The  Past  in  the  Present 
(Edin.,  1880),  p.  53. 
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7.  Harrison,  Description  of  England,  chap.  ix. 

8.  Early  Travellers,  etc.)  pp.  73,  74,  78. 

9.  La  Bruyere,  Les  Caractires  ou  Les  M&urs  de  ce  Siecle, 
chap,  xi.,  De  VHomme. 

10.  Hist,  of  Greater  Britain  (Scot.  Hist.  Soc.),  p.  29. 

1 1.  Entries  like  the  following  constantly  occur  in  the  Records 
of  the   burghs. — 1572.  "Ordanis  the  haill  inhabitants   of  the 
toune  of  Peblis  to  convene  at  sevin  houris  at  morne,  ane  of 
euerilk  hous,  with  barrowis  and  mandes  (baskets),  to  beir  stanis 
with  to  the  wall  rownd  about  to  be  heichtit  with  dry  stane, 
begynnand  at  the  eist  port,  ilk  persone  under  the  pane  of  ane 
unlaw." — Charters  and  Documents  relating  to  the  Burgh  of  Peebles, 
etc.  (Scot.  Burgh  Rec.  Soc.),  p.  347. 

12.  "  Ordanis  all  that  lepis  the  wall  to  be  punist  be  warding  of 
thair  bodyis  in  irnes  xxiij  houris  the  first  fait ;  the  secund  fait, 
banissing  of  the  toune;  the  third  fait  deid,  etc." — Ib.,  p.  347. 

13.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  47. 

14.  Cuperent  tarn  egregie  Scotorum  reges  quam  mediocres 
Nurembergae  cives  habitare. — JEn.  Sylvius  apud  Schmidt,  Hist. 
des  Allemands,  t.  v.  p.  510. 

15.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  139. 

1 6.  Ib.,  p.  279. 

17.  Acts  ofParl  of  Scot.,  IX.  489. 

18.  Ib.,  II.  12. 

19.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  139. 

20.  John  Ray,  the  Naturalist,  who  visited  Scotland  about 
1662,  says :  "  In  the  best  Scottish  houses,  even  in  the  king's  palaces, 
the  windows  are  not  glazed  throughout,  but  the  upper  part  only  ; 
the  lower  have  two  wooden  shuts  or  folds  to  open  at  pleasure, 
and  admit  the  fresh  air." — Ib.,  p.  231. 

21.  Ib.,  p.  12. 

22.  Ib.,  p.  10.     The  best  reading  of  Froissart  gives  400,  and 
not  4,000  as  the  number.     C^Buchon's  Edit,  II.  314;  Bourchier's 
Edit.  II.  p.  7. 

2  3 .  Charters  and  Documents  relating  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  etc. 
(1143-1540),  p.  162. 

24.  Sir  William  Brereton. — Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  139. 

25.  Taylor,  the  Water-Poet. — Ib.,  p.  no. 

26.  Ib.,  p.  159. 

27.  Jorevin  de  Rocheford. — Ib.,  p.  223. 
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28.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  139. 

29.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh  (1557-1571),  p.  42; 
"  In  presence  of    the  provest,   baillies  and  counsale  foirsaid, 
Michel  Bre,  Frencheman,  calsay  makar,  bindis  and  obleissis  him 
that  incontinent  heirefter  he,  togidder  with  his  sone  and  samony 
seruandis  as  he  may  get  sail  enter  to  the  making  and  mending  of 
the  tounis  calsayis,  and  begin  at  sic  place  as  pleissis  thame  to 
appoint  him,  continuallie  to  remane  and  laubour  thairat .  .  .  quhill 
the  haill  calsayis  of  the  toun  be  compleitlie  endit  and  mendit,  etc." 
—Ib.,  p.  99. 

30.  Early  Travellers,  etc.)  pp.  82-3. 

31.  Ib.,  p.  no. 

32.  Ib.,  p.  140. 
33-  Ib. 

34.  Ib.,  p.  280. 

35.  Ib.,  pp.  151-2. 

36.  Scot.  Before  1700,  p.  15. 

37.  lb.,  p.  137. 

38.  E.  Bain,  Merchant  and  Craft  Guilds,  A  History  of  the 
Aberdeen  Incorporated  Trades  (Aberd.,  1877),  p.  76. 

39.  A.  Macgeorge,  Old  Glasgow,  the  Place  and  the  People  (3rd 
Edit.,  Glasgow,  1888),  p.  144.     In  Stirling  in  1550,  there  were 
86,  98,  98,  and  103  adults  in  its  four  divisions,  respectively — 
giving  a  total  of  385. — Burgh  Records  of  Stirling  (1519-1666), 

P-  59- 

40.  Burgh  Records  of  E  din.  (1557-1571),  p.  3. 

41.  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland,  I.  p.  cvii. 

42.  Ib.,   II.   p.  Ixx.   The  Burghs   contributed  -f-ths  for  the 
ransom  of  James  I. — Exchequer  Rolls,  IV.  p,  cxxx. 

43.  Acts  of  Parl.  of  Scot.,  III.  108,  437. 

44.  Du  Cange,  sv  v.  Trinoda  Necessitas. 

45.  Acts  of  ParLof  Scot.,  IV.  536;  VII.  574.— These  Acts 
belong  to  a  later  period  than  the  reign  of  Mary,  but  they  only 
exact  an  ancient  obligation. 

46.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  264. 

47.  Reg.  Priv.  Coun.,  XII.  496. 

48.  Ib.,  X.  304. 

49.  The  building  of  this  bridge  has  been  attributed  to  Robert  I. 
as  well  as  to  Bishop  Cheyne. 

50.  The  bridge  over  the  Nith  at  Dumfries,  which  was  long 
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considered  to  be  second  only  to  London  Bridge  in  its  imposing 
proportions,  was  the  work  of  Devorgilla,  mother  of  John  Balliol. 

51.  Reg.  Priv.  Coun.,  II.  497. 

52.  These  fares  were  raised  during  the  reign  of  Mary. 

53.  Acts  ofParl  of  Scot.,  II.  486. 

54.  Ib.,  p.  498. 

55.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  89. 

56.  Ib.,  p.  264. 

57.  Ib.,  III.  138. 

58.  Book   of  the    Universal  Kirk,    Part    I.    378   (Glasgow, 

1834). 

59.  Reg.  Priv.  Conn.,  Vol.  III.  pp.  411-12  (Second  Series). 

60.  Acts  ofParl.  of  Scot.,  III.  86-9. 

61.  Per  maxima  terrarum  et  maris  discrimina  piratarumque 
qui    injustissimi    sunt    latrocinia. — Cosmo    Innes,    Sketches    of 
Early  Scotch  History,  p.  272,  note  (Edinb.,  1861). 

62.  Reg.  Priv.  Coun.,  I.  39. 

63.  Ib.,  p.  104. 

64.  Ib.,  III.  270  (Sec.  Series). 

65.  Ib.,  IV.  488  (Sec.  Series). 

66.  Ib.,  p.  305. 


NOTES   TO   CHAPTER   III 

1.  Lavisse  et  Rambaud,  Histolre  Generate  (1893),  II.  35. 

2.  Cf.   Wodrow,  Collections   upon   the   Lives  of  the   Scottish 
Reformers,  I.  4-5. 

3.  Part  of  the  Regent  Moray's  collection  of  books  found  its 
way  to  the  library  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 

4.  ActsofParl.  of  Scot,  III.  222. 

5.  John  Major,  A  Hist,  of  Greater  Britain,   p.   31    (Scot. 
Text.  Soc.). 

6.  Acts  of  ParL  of  Scot.,  II.  49.      The  Act  of  1457  only 
legalized  feu-farm,  which  had  been  in  practice  before  that  date. 

7.  Ib.,  II.  253. 

8.  On  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  feu-farm,  see  Dr 
Burnett's  remarks  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Exchequer  Rolls. — 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  cxviii. 

9.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  passage  from  the  same 
Satire : — 

Ye  Lordis  and  Barronis,  more  and  les, 
That  your  pure  tennantis  dois  oppres, 
Be  gret  gyrsome,  and  dowbyll  maill, 
More  than  your  landis  bene  availl, 
With  sore  exhorbitant  cariage, 
With  merchetis  of  thare  mariage, 
Tormentit  boith  in  peace  and  weir, 
With  burdyngis  more  than  thay  may  beir  ; 
Be  thay  haif  payit  to  yow  thare  maill, 
And  to  the  Preist  thare  teindis  haill, 
And,  quhen  the  land  agane  is  sawin, 
Qwhat  restis  behynd  I  wald  wer  knawin  ! 
I  traist  thay  and  thair  pure  househauld 
May  tell  of  hunger  and  of  cauld. 

— Ane  Dialogue  betwix  Experience  and 
ane  Courtier. 

Lyndsay,  however,  did  not  disapprove  of  feu-farm,  as  appears 
from  the  opinions  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Merchant  in  the 
Satire  of  the  Three  Estates. 

220 
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My  Lords,  conclud  that  all  the  Temporal  lands 
Be  set  in  few  to  laboreris  with  thair  hands, 
With  sic  restrictiouns  as  sail  be  devysit ; 
That  thay  may  live,  and  nocht  to  be  supprissit, 
With  ane  ressonabill  augmentatioun  ; 
And,  quhen  thay  heir  ane  proclamatioun 
That  the  King's  Grace  dois  mak  him  for  the  weir, 
That  thay  be  reddie  with  harneis,  bow  and  speir. 

In  another  passage  in  the  same  Satire  he  recommends  the 
adoption  of  feu-farm  in  his  ideal  Commonwealth. 

And  als  the  common-weill  for  till  advance 
It  is  statute  that  all  the  temporall  landis 

Be  set  in  few,  efter  the  forme  of  France, 
Til  verteous  men  that  labours  with  thair  hands, 

Resonablie  restrictit,  with  sic  bands, 
That  thay  do  service,  nevertheles, 

And  to  be  subject  ay  under  the  wands, 
That  riches  may  with  policy  incres. 

10.  Exchequer  Rolls ',  XVII.  719. 

11.  Ib. 

12.  Major,  A  Hist,  of  Greater  Britain,  p.  47. 

13.  Acts  of  Part,  of  Scot.,  III.  139. 

14.  Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Burghs  of  Scotland 
(1124-1424),   p.    xxxv.   (Burgh   Rec.    Soc.);    Gross,    The   Gild 
Merchant  (Oxford,  1890),  p.  201. 

15.  This  arrangement  is  still  found  in  Hungary. 

1 6.  Charters,  etc.,  Relating  to  the  Burgh  of  Paisley,  p.  213. 

17.  76. 

18.  Ib.,  p.  262. 

19.  As,  for  example,  between  the  burgh  of  Stirling  and  the 
Abbots  of  Cambuskenneth  in  the  case  of  fishing  in  the  Forth. 

20.  Charters,  etc.,  Relating  to  the  Burgh  of  Paisley,  p.  243. 

21.  Early ^Travellers,  etc.,  p.232.   John  Major  mentions  another 
kind  of  manure  in  general  use — sheep's  dung,  regarding  which  he 
writes  as  follows: — "ob  hoc  enim  agriculturae  periti  in  campo 
sterili  includunt  oves  septies  aliquot  diebus  quoad  terra  im- 
pinguetur;  et  postea  ad  consimile  solum  sterile  easdem  cum 
septis  ad  terrae  impinguationem  transferunt."    He  adds  that  in 
most  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  only  oxen  were  used  in 
tilling  the  ground. — In  Quartum,  cxx.  recto,  Dist.  XV. 

22.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh  (1557-1571),  p.  50. 

23.  Extracts  from    the    Council   Register  of  the    Burgh  of 
Aberdeen  (Spalding  Club),  II.  21. 
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24.  The  following  passage  from  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  the  Three 
Estates  is  a  vivid  commentary  on  the  remarks  in  the  text : — 

Marie  !  cummand  throw  the  Schogait, 
Bot  thair  hes  bene  ane  great  debait 

Betwix  me  and  ane  sow. 

The  sow  cryit  guff,  and  I  to  ga, 
Throw  speid  of  fute  I  gat  awa, 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  cawsa 

I  fell  into  ane  midding  : 

Scho  lap  upon  me  with  ane  bend  : 
Quha  ever  the  middings  sould  amend 
God  send  them  ane  mischievous  end  ! 

For  that  is  hot  God's  bidding. 

As  I  was  pudlit  thair,  God  wait, 
But  with  my  club  I  maid  debait ; 
Ise  never  cum  againe  that  gait, 

I  sweir  yow  by  Allhallows. 

I  wald  the  officiars  of  the  toun, 
That  suffers  sic  confusioun, 
That  thay  war  harbreit  with  Mahown 
Or  hangit  on  ane  gallows. 

Fy  !  fy  !  that  sic  ane  fair  cuntrie 
Sould  stand  sa  lang  but  policie  : 
I  gif  thame  to  the  Devill  hartlie 
That  hes  the  wyte  : 

I  wald  the  Provost  wald  tak  in  heid 
Of  yon  midding  to  make  remeid 
Quhilk  pat  me  and  the  sow  at  feid  : 

What  may  I  do  but  flyte  ? 

25.  The    World's  History,   edited    by   Dr    H.   F.   Helmott 
(Lond.,  1903),  VII.  233. 

26.  Burgh  Records  of  Edin.  (1557-1571),  p.  130. 

27.  Id.,  pp.  245-6. 

28.  32  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  18. 

29.  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce 
— Early  Middle  Ages,  p.  457  (Cambridge,  1890). 

30.  "  The  churchyards  of  many  towns  in  England  were  also 
without  enclosing  walls." — Mrs  Richard  Green,  Town  Life  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  II.  31. 

31.  State  Papers  of  Thomas,  Earl   of  Melros  (Abbotsford 
Club),  p.  273. 

32.  Edin.  Burgh  Records,  IV.  506. 
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33.  Extracts  from  the  Council  Registers  of  Aberdeen,  II.  280-1 
(Spalding  Club).     As  before  the  Reformation,  fairs  and  markets 
were   still   held   in   the  churchyards. — Acts  of  Parl   of  Scot., 
III.  138. 

34.  Reg.  of  Burgh  of  Aberdeen,  I.  149-150. 

35.  Ib.,  II.  120. 

36.  Ib.,  p.  187. 

37.  In  some  burghs,  as  in  Lanark,  public  meetings  were  still 
held  in  the  churches. 

38.  Reg.  ofPriv.  Coun.,  IV.  266  (Second  Series). 

39.  Ib.,  p.  89. 

40.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh  (1573-1589),  p.  539. 

41.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Peebles,  p.  Ivii. 

42.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh  (1573-1589),  p.  263. 

43.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Stirling  (1519-1666),  pp.  74-5. 

44.  Ib.,  p.  8. 

45.  Scott,  Border  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixiv. 

46.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Peebles,  p.  214. 

47.  Acts  of  Parl.  of  Scot.,  III.  582-3. 

48.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Paisley,  p.  cvii. 

49.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Stirling  (1519-1589),  p.  151. 

50.  "Item,    gif   ony  comone  wenal    be    stoppyt    and    be 
whame." — Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  of  Scotland,  p.  152. 

51.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh  (1403-1528),  p.  5. 

52.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Glasgow  (1573-1642),  p.  30. 

53.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh  (1403-1528),  p.  75; 
^.(1573-1589),  p.  476. 

54.  With  what  reserves  this  statement  must  be  taken,  will 
afterwards  appear. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV 

i.  UNDER  date  November  6,  1588,  we  have  the  following  entry 
in  the  Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh  :  "  Finds  expedient,  statutes 
and  ordains  that  na  burgessis  be  resauet  nor  admittet  in  tyme 
cuming  bot  sic  as  sail  compeir  the  tyme  of  thair  admissioun 
before  the  counsall  with  sufficient  airmour,  sic  ane  as  thai  will 
tak  thame  to  for  serving  of  the  Kings  Grace  and  the  toun,  to  witt, 
other  with  hakbut  and  furnessing  belanging  thairto,  sic  as  flaske, 
pulder  and  bullet  and  ane  murrioun,  or  ellis  with  jak,  knapsall, 
speir  or  pik,  and  mak  fayth  that  the  said  armour  is  thair  awin 
proper  geir,  and  this  by  and  attoure  thair  sworde;  and  quhen 
euir  thai  sail  want  the  said  airmour  in  tyme  convenient  to  be 
poyndet  or  wardet  for  ane  unlaw  of  fyve  pund." — IV.  p.  532. 

2.  Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh,  IV.  379-80. 

3.  Ib.,  p.  1 2  9. 

4.  Burgh   Records   of  Peebles,   p.    227  ;    Burgh  Records  of 
Edinburgh^  IV.  402. 

5.  "Lanark  did  not  possess  a  town  mill." — Burgh  Records  of 
Lanark^  p.  xxvii. 

6.  "In  1573  there  were  seven  common  mills  in  Edinburgh — 
all  on  the  Water  of  Leith.     They  were  then  let  to  Nicolas  Udart 
for  his   services  to  the  town." — Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh, 
IV.  6-7. 

7.  "  It  is  ordanit  that  na  burges  bringe  or  carie  bred  or  ail  fra 
ane  burgh  to  ane  uther  burgh  to  sel  in  gret  or  in  pennyworths  under 
paine  of  escheate  of  the  bred  and  ail  and  amercement  of  aucht 
shillin  for  the  injurie  and  prejudice  done  to  the  nychbors  and 
the  libertie  of  burghs,  forasmeikle  as  nane  aw  to  encroach  upon 
the  libertie  of  ane  other,  and  amercement  of  aucht  in  the  burgh 
where  the  trespasser  is  found,  for  he  becomes  subject  to  its  courts 
by    delict." — Ancient  Laws    and    Customs    of  the    Burghs    of 
Scotland,  p.  162. 

8.  Burgh  Records  of  Aberdeen  1 1.  307  (Spalding  Club). 
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9.  "All  dwellers    in  the  country  als  well    frie-holders  as 
peasants,  wha  are  dwelland  in  our  scherriffdom,  sail  come  with 
all  their  moveable  wares  for  sale,  to  nane  uther  mercat  nor  ours 
within  the  sheriffdom   whair  thai  dwall.      And  if  thai  be  con- 
victit  of  doing  otherwise,  ilk  ane  sal  pay  eight  shillings  for  his 
forefaltour,  and  tyn  his  ware." — Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  of 
Scotland^  p.  183. 

10.  Btirgh  Records  of  Edinburgh,  II.  235. 

11.  With  these  strict  regulations  compare  the  state  of  things 
which  the  English  traveller,  Fynes  Moryson,  found  in  Italy  in 
1594-5:   "A  poore  woman   that   carryes   twelue   Eggs   to   the 
markett,  must  giue  one  at  the  Gate  for  Custome,  and  if  she  buy  a 
payre  of  shooes  in  the  Towne  or  spice,  or  any  like  thing,  tribute 
must  be  paid  going  out  of  the  Gate.     If  a  poore  body  gett  his 
living  by  a  wheele,  to  spinn,  by  Carding  or  by  a  Weavers  Loome, 
he  must  pay  yearely  tribute  to  his  Prince  for  licence  to  use  that 
trade.     And  all  Innkeepers  and  those  that  sell  anything  to  eat  or 
drinck,  pay  so  great  yearely  Tributes  to  the  Prince  (as  likewise  the 
Poastmasters  and  those  that  haue  horses  to  hyre)  as  they  must 
needs  vse  great  extortion  vppon  all  Passengers,   and  vppoun 
subjects  that  haue  occasion  to  vse  them,  for  such  licences  are 
sold  to  them  as  it  were  at  the  outcrye,  to  him  that  will  giue  most 
for  them." — Shakespeare's  Europe,  unpublished  chapters  of  Fynes 
Mory sorts  Itinerary.     Ed.  Charles  Hughes  (Lond.,  1903),  p.  120. 

12.  At  Peebles,  for  example,  it  was  ordained:   "that  nane 
suld  pass  outoutht  the  yettis  of  the  town,  nother  to  by  hiddis, 
skynis,  futfellis  na  lamskynis,  na  yit  other  gudis  that  com  to  be 
sold  at  cors  and  mercat,  nother  apon  merkat  day  na  other  dayis, 
vnder  the  payn  of  viij  S.  paying,  but  gyf  the  cass  be  thai  met 
sic  gudis  of  suddante  in  tym  of  gangyng  to  the  kyrk  or  other 
neidful  errand." — Burgh  Records  of  Peebles,  p.  150. 

13.  Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Burghs  of  Scotland, 

P.  i39« 

14.  Crevier,  Histoire  de  PUniversitl  de  Paris,  V.  347, 

15.  Exchequer  Rolls,  Vol.  I.  p.  xcv. 

1 6.  Ib.,  p.  c. 

17.  Acts  ofParl.  of  Scot.,  IV.  135-6. 

1 8.  Records  of  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  II.  200. 

19.  Gross,  The  Gild  Merchant,  I.  135-6. 

20.  The  burghs  were  all  permanently  divided  into  quarters. 
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21.  Burgh  Records  of  Aberdeen,  I.  334-5  (Spalding  Club). 

22.  Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh,  IV.  35-6. 

23.  Ib.,  pp.  133-4  ;  Ib. 

24.  "  Item  that  na  burgisis  nor  marchands  transport  thaim  out 
of  the  realme  withoutyne  leave  of  our  Lord  the  Kyng  or  his 
chalmerlan,  soucht  and  obidinit." — Ancient  Laws  and  Customs 
of  the  Burghs  of  Scotland,  p,  192.      In  1563  Nicolas  Udart,  a 
prominent  Edinburgh  citizen,  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  bailie 
because  he  had  gone   abroad  without   the  permission   of  the 
council. — Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh,  III.  172. 

25.  May  24,  1555. — "  The  baillies  and  counsale  ordanis  in 
tyme  cummyng  thair  be  na  teket  deliverit  nor  subscriuit  to  ony 
persone  to  saill  to  France,  Flanderis  nor  vther  pairtis  bot  in  this 
maner  viz. :  thet  the  haill  merchandis  that  purpos  to  saill  in  ane 
schip  convene  and  compeir  in  the  Tolbuith  in  presens  of  the 
bailleis  and  counsale,  ane  act  to  be  maid  of  samony  as  thai 
pleis  admitt,  and  that  act  to  be  send  to  the  skyppar  of  the  schip 
and  he  to  ressaif  thai  personis  and  na  utheris." — Burgh  Records 
of  Edinburgh,  II.  216. 

26.  Ib.,  pp.  151-2. 

27.  The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  text : 

TABLE  OF  SCOTTISH  PRODUCE  EXPORTED  YEARLY. 

1614,  c.  November. — The  wairris  and  commodaties  that  ar 
shippit  and  transpoirtted  furthe  of  this  Kingdome  yeirlie,  be  sea, 
ar — 

(i.)  The  wairris  and  commodaties  that  the  land  yeildis; 

(2.)  The  commodaties  that  ar  maid  and  wrocht  in  the 
countrie ; 

(3.)  The  commodaties  that  the  sea  yeildis ;  and 

(4.)  Sic  foirrane  commodaties  as  ar  importtit  and  expoirttit 
agane  yeirlie. 

Quhilk  wairris  and  commodaties  conforme  to  ane  compt 
maid  partticularlie  of  the  quantetie  of  ilk  soirt  of  commodaties 
shippit  yeirlie  at  everie  poirt  of  this  realme  betuix  the  first  day  of 
November,  1611  yeiris,  and  the  first  day  of  November,  1614 
yeiris,  in  the  space  of  three  yeiris,  is  fund  to  extend  yeirlie,  and 
ilk  year  ourheid,  as  followis  : 

(i.)  The  wairris  and  commodateis  that  the  land  yeildis 
yeirlie. 
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VlCTUEL  AND  VlVERRIS. 

Of  Quheit  1,130  bollis,  extending  in  money,  at 

£7  the  boll  .  .  £7,95° 

Of  beare  and  maltt,  4,256  bollis,  extending,  at  £6 

the  boll  to  .  .  .  .  .  25,536 

Of  aittis,  646  bollis,  extending,  at  £5  the  boll,  to  35230 
Of  flowre,  3  last  9  barrellis,  extending,  at  £9  the 

the  barrell,  to  ...  405 

Of  breid,  callit  baikis,  2,800,  extending,  at  403. 

the  hundredth,  to  .  .  .  .  56 

Of  beiff,  2  last  6  barrellis,  extending,  at  £10  the 

barrell,  to  .  .  .  .  .  300 

Of  aquavite,  to  7  gallonis,  extending,  at  205.  the 

pynt,  to  .  .  .  .  216 


Summa  of  victuel,  etc.,  .  .  £37,653 

HYDDIS. 

Of  salt  hyddis,  1620  daicker,  extending,  at  £40 

the  daicker,  to  .  .  .  £64,800 

Of  hairt  hyddis  (deer  skins),  91  daicker,  ex- 
tending, at  £20  the  daicker,  to  .  .  1,830 


Summa  of  hyddis  is  .  ,£66,630 

SKYNNIS. 

Of  wol  skynnis,  238,666,  at  123.  the  pece,  is  £143,199 
Shorling  skynnis,  1833,  extending,  at  £48  the 

hundreth,  to  ....  878 
Of  lamb  skynnis,  120,810,  extending,  at  £6  the 

hundreth,  to  ....  7,242 

Of  futfallis,  39,600,  at  £24  the  hundreth  .  9»534 

Of  gait  skynnis,  16,321,  at  8s.  the  pece  .  6,528 

Of  calff  skynnis,  1 60,  at  33.  the  pece  .  .  24 

Of  rea  skynnis,  240,  at  i6s.  the  pece  .  .  186 

Of  tod  (fox)  skynnis,  1,012,  at  405.  the  pece  .  2,024 

Of  kid  skynnis,  1,226,  at  £18  the  hundreth  .  220 
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Of  otter  skynnis,  44,  at  403.  the  pece     .  .         £88 

Of  cuneing  (rabbit)  skynnis,  53,234,  at  £6  the 

hundreth    .  .  .  .  .3,194 


Summa  of  the  skynnis   .  .  .  ,£172,082 


YlT   THE   COMMODATIES   OF  THE   LAND. 

Of  woll,  10,374  staneis  wechtt  at  £5  the  stane, 

is  ...  .  -£51,870 

Of  feathers,  331  stane,  extending,  at  £4  the 

stane,  to  .  .  .  .  1,324 

Of  Orknaye  buttar,  2 1  barrellis,  at  £14  the  barrell  294 
Of  leid  urris,  30,000  stane  wecht  yeirlie,  at 

135.  4d.  the  stane  ....  20,000 
Of  coallis,  at  6,308  chalder,  at  £4  the  chalder  25,232 
Sua  the  commodaties  that  the  land  yeildis  yeirlie, 

and  is  transpoirtted,  extendis  to     .  .  £375,085 


(2.)  The  commodaties   that  ar  maid  and  wrocht  in  the 
countrie  quhairby  the  peopill  ar  sett  to  labour. 

Of  smal  salt,  1,989  chalder,  extending,  at 

£"20  the  chalder,  to  .  .  .  £39,780  o  o 

Of  clay  the  and  plading,  141,854  elis,  ex- 
tending, at  £"42  the  hundredth,  to  .  59,574  1 8  o 
Of  lynning  clayth,  23,100  ellis  at  los.  .  11,550  o  o 
Of  hardin  clayth,  620  ellis,  at  53.  the  ele  155  o  o 
Of  lynning  yairne,  17,776  pund  wecht,  at 

245.  the  pund,  to  .  .  33,331  4  o 

Of  prick  hoise,  21,514  pair,  extending  at 

£50  the  hundredth  pair,  to  .  .  10,755  *6  o 

Of  almeitledder,  6,364  skynnes,  extending, 

at  £i 8  the  hundredth,  to  .  .  1,143  °  ° 

Of  gluiffis  205  gross,  extending,  at  £5 

the  dosane,  to  .  .  .  12,300  o  o 

Of  leather  poynttis,  240  gross,  extending, 

at  2s.  the  dosane,  to .  .  .  288  o  o 

Of  scheweit  cusheonis,  47  dosane,  at 

£3,  135.  4d.  the  dosane,  is  .  .  172  6  8 

Of  tycking  to  beddis,  40  elnis,  at  los.  .  20  o  o 
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Of  shone,  40  pair,  at  135.  40!.,      .  .         £26  13     4 

Summa  of  the  commodaties  that  ar  maid 
and  wrocht  in  the  land,  yeirlie  and 
everie  yeir  ourheid,  is  .  .  £169,097 

(3)  The  commodaties  that  the  sea  renderis  yeirlie. 
Of  salmond,  140  last  6  barrell,  extending 

at  £28  the  barrell,  to  .  .,£47,208     o     o 

Of  hering,  1247  last,  extending,  at  £80 

the  last,  to    .  .  .  .     99,760    o    o 

Of  barrellit  fishe,  34  last,  at  £6,  135.  4d. 

the  barrell,    .  .  .  .        2,720     o     o 

Of  fishe  in  peale   (dried   and  packed), 

19,600,  at  £10  the  hundrethe  .  1,960  o  o 
Of  fishe  oyle,  5  last,  4  barrellis,  at  £26, 

133.  4d.  the  barrell   .  .  .        1,706  13     4 

Summa  that  the  commodaties  of  the  sea 

extendis  to  yeirlie,  is  .  .  £153,354     °     ° 

(4).  The  foirrane  wairis  that  ar  brocht  in  the  countrie  and  ane 
pairtt  thairoff  transpoirtted  agane. 

Of  rye,  267  bollis,  at  £5  the  boll,  is  .  £1,335  °  ° 

Of  peise,  27  bolls,  at  £5  the  boll,  is  .  135  o  o 
Of  walx,  1 06  shippund,  extending,  at 

£240  the  shippund,  to  .  .  25,440  o  o 

Of  greit  saltt,  872  bollis,  at  403.  the  boll,  1,744  o  o 
Of  alme,  67  pund  wechtt,  at  35.  4d.  the 

pund,  .  ii  3  4 
Of  brissell,  72  pund  wechtt,  at  93.  the 

pund  wechtt,  .  .  .  32  8  o 
Of  auld  brass,  222  staneis  wechtt,  at 

£6,  133.  4d.  the  stane,  is  .  .  1,746  6  8 

Of  daillis,  7,400,  at  £40  the  hundreth,  .  2,960  o  o 

Of  hempt,  57  staneis,  at  403.  the  stane,  .  114  o  o 

Of  irin,  120  staneis,  263.  8d.  the  stane,  .  160  o  o 
Of  irin  pottis,  7  dosaneis,  at  £iS  the 

dosane,         .            .            .            .  126  o  o 
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Of  knappeld  (oak  staves),  1,200,  at 

the  hundreth,  .  .  .  .£288  o  o 

Of  Inglis  claythe,  346  ellis,  at  £4  the  ell  .  1,424  o  o 

Of  leid,  800  pundwechtt,  at  23.  the  pund,  80  o  o 

Of  madir,  27  pund  wechtt,  at  6s.  the  pund,  820 

Of  hoip,  60  pund  wechtt,  at  35.  the  pund,  900 
Of  orcheid  [sic]  litt,  20  barrellis,  at  £24 

the  barrell,  to  ...  480  o  o 

Of  pype  staveis,  2,000,  at  £40  the  thousand  80  o  o 
Of  pick  and  tar,  16  last,  6  barrellis,  at 

£7  the  barrell  .  .  .  1,386  o  o 

Of  taickill,  80  staneis,  at  503.  the  stane,  .  200  o  o 
Of  wyne,  2  tunis,  3  puncheonis,  at  £200 

the  tune  .  .  .  .  550  o  o 

Of  vinagre,  5  tunis,  3  puncheonis,  at  £10  230  o  o 

Of  unzeone  seid,  17  pund  wecht,  at  203.,  17  o  o 
Of  poulder,  saipe,  prumdames  (plums), 

unzeonis,  for              .             .            .  500  o  o 


Summa  of  the  foirrane  commodaties  that 

ar  transpoirtted  agane,  is      .  .  ,£39,047     o     o 


SUMMA  TOTTALIS. 

Of  the  commodaties  of  the  land, .  . 

Of  the  commodaties  maid  and  wrocht  in 

the  land,       ....  i53>354 

Of  the  commodaties  furth  of  the  sea,       .  169,097' 

Of  foirrane  commodaties  transpoirtted,   .  39>°47 


Summa,    .  .  .  .  .          £736,986 


Conforme  to  the  comptis  maid  and  produceit. 

Nota. — This  is  besydis  and  attour  the  greit  quantetie  of 
lynning  claythe,  lynning  yairne,  sheip,  nott,  etc.,  that  is 
transpoirtted  be  land  dalie. 

28.  Early  Traveller s,  etc.>  p.  148. 

29.  Reg.  of  Priv.  Coun.,  IV.  255  (Second  Series). 

As  is  well  known,  the  manufacture  of  salt  was   an  equally 

1  It  will  be  noted  that  these  numbers  do  not  tally  with  the  sums  given  above. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that,  owing  probably  to  the  omission  of  certain 
items,  the  summations  are  not  correct. 
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lucrative  industry  in  France.  Fynes  Moryson,  who  notes  the 
numerous  salt-pans  in  Scotland,  has  also  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  salt  industry  in  that  country.  As  illustrating  the 
different  conditions  under  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on 
in  the  two  countries  respectively,  his  words  may  be  quoted. 
In  Scotland  there  was  no  exorbitant  gabelle,  and  the  industry 
was  in  the  hands  of  private  persons  with  whom  the  government 
had  no  concern  beyond  exacting  a  moderate  tax  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  the  commodity  produced.1  "  All  Writers,"  says 
Moryson,  "  obserue  that  Fraunce  hath  fowre  loadstones  to  drawe 
Treasure,  namely  Corne,  Wyne,  Salt  and  linnen  Cloth,  and  no  doubt 
the  Tribute  or  Import  of  wyne  is  great,  and  that  of  Salt  greater, 
which  in  many  places  is  proper  to  the  King,  and  generally  payes 
him  Tribute  especially  baysalt  whereof  plenty  is  made  in  Fraunce 
especially  in  some  Hands,  and  in  many  places  the  selling  of 
white  salt  is  forbidden,  that  the  bay  Salt  may  be  sold  for  the 
King's  better  profitt,  but  this  Reuenue  of  Salt  was  said  to  be  then 
ingaged  to  priuate  men.  And  since  I  heare  from  french  men 
that  the  King  vseth  commonly  to  Farme  out  this  and  other 
Gabels  (or  Impositions),  and  that  Salt  alone  at  this  tyme  is  farmed 
out  to  Marchants  at  some  six  hundreth  thousand  pounds  sterling 
yearely,  and  that  the  King  particularly  for  each  mued  of  Salt 
receiueth  fower  pounds  tenn  shillings  sterling  to  make  vpp  the 
foresaid  Rent,  and  that  twelue  Lettiers  make  a  Mued,  and  each 
Lettier  is  about  a  quarter  of  our  measure,  and  the  french 
Marchants  say  that  each  Mued  of  wheate  yeildeth  the  King 
three  pounds  sterling  for  Gabell  or  Import." — Shakespeare's 
Europe,  pp.  172-3. 

The  salt  made  in  France  and  Scotland  respectively  was  of 
different  kind  and  quality,  and  the  two  countries  interchanged 
their  respective  products.  For  the  purpose  of  salting  fish 
Scotland  procured  salt  both  from  France  and  Spain. — Reg.  of 
Priv.  Coun,,  IV.  40,  41,  570  (Second  Series). 

30.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  p.  87. 

1  The  salt-pans  were  leased  to  private  parties  by  the  burgh  on  whose 
territory  they  were  found.  In  1567  the  salt-pans  of  Newhaven  were  let  to 
three  Englishmen  for  fifty  years. — Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh,  III.  230. 
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1.  Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh,  II.  181-185. 

2.  Ib.,  IV.  57-8. 

3.  Ib.,  pp.  265,  et  seq. 

4.  Acts  ofParl.  of  Scot.,  II.  8. 

5.  Ib.,  p.  13. 

6.  Ib.,  p.  14. 

7-  /£,  P-  15- 

8.  /&,  p.  234. 

9.  7£.,  p.  297. 

10.  Colston,  The  Incorporated  Trades  of  Edinburgh  (Edin., 
1891),  p.  xxxiii. 

11.  Bain,  Merchant  and  Crap   Guilds  of  Aberdeen,  Preface. 
In  1584  it  was  enacted  that  thenceforward  the  merchants  and 
craftsmen  should  bear  an  equal  proportion  of  the  public  burdens. 
Hitherto  the   merchants   had  contributed  one-fourth  and  the 
craftsmen,  one-fifth. — Acts  of  Par  I.  of  Scot.,  III.  363. 

12.  See  Colston's  Incorporated  Trades  of  Edinburgh. 

13.  Acts  of  Parl.  of  Scot.,  II.  95.     This  arrangement  was 
copied  from  the  example  of  France,  where  it  became  as  great 
an  evil  as  in  Scotland. 

14.  Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh,  III.  83.     Craftsmen  were 
admitted  into  the  town  of  Stirling  in  1545. — Burgh  Records  of 
Stirling  (15 1 9-1 666),  p.  41. 

15.  Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh,  IV.  266-7. 

1 6.  The    following   passage    from    the    Burgh   Records   of 
Edinburgh,  under  date  1659,  cogently  illustrates  the  objection  to 
craftsmen  being  in  the  Town   Council.      "The    baillies  and 
counsale,   being    convenit  for  electing  of   the    new    counsale 
for  the  yeir  to   cum,  comperit  Walter  Wauhane,  dekyn  of  the 
tailyouris,  with  vtheris  deaconis,  togither  with  James  Young  and 
Dauid  Kinloch,  prolocutouris  for  the  hale  craftis,  and  desyrit  to 
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be  hard  to  resoun  for  the  saidis  craftis  concernyng  the  twa  craftis- 
men  that  suld  be  vpoim  the  counsale  for  the  said  yeir,  quhilk 
wes  grantit  and  efter  lang  resonyng  it  was  desyrit  be  the  saidis 
prolocutouris  that  the  said  Dauid  Kinloch,  baxter,  and  sic 
vtheris  as  thai  wald  joyne  to  him,  to  quhome  it  was  ansuerit  that 
nane  sic  as  of  thair  occupatioun,  sic  as  baxteris,  maltmen, 
quhilkis  had  the  handling  of  mennis  sustentatioun,  had  bene 
vpoun  the  counsale  of  the  toun  in  ony  tyme  bypast,  nather 
aucht  nor  suld  be,  becaus  thai  mycht  -wait  and  persuade  to  thair 
awin  particular  commoditie,  to  the  greit  hurt  of  the  King's  liegis, 
and  siclyke  that  na  cordineris,  nor  littistaris,  nor  vtheris  of  sic 
rude  ocupatioun,  aucht  to  be  vpoun  the  counsale,  nouther  wald 
thay  admit  nor  receive  any  sic." — III.  263-4. 

17.  Acts  of  Par  1.  of  Scot.)  III.  174,  232. 

18.  Ib.,  II.  487. 

19.  Basilicon  Dor  on. 

20.  An  Act  of  Parliament  already  cited  (supra,  p.  149)  shows 
that  the  craftsmen  of  different  towns  did  enter  into  leagues  with 
each  other,  and  by  so  doing,  gave  alarm  to  the  government. 

21.  Acts  of  Parl.  of  Scot.,  III.  138. 

22.  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France,  IV.  II.  142  (Paris,  1902). 

23.  Acts  of  Parl.  of  Scot,  IV.  419. 

24.  Mrs  Richard  Green,  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  I. 

152. 

25.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  among  the  English  crafts. — Ib., 
II.  156. 

26.  Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh,  II.  197,  199. 

27.  Ib.,  p.  283. 

28.  Acts  of  Parl.  of  Scot.,  II.  500. 

29.  Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh,  III.  134. 

30.  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  263. 

31.  Acts  of  Parl.  of  Scot.,  IV.  613. 

32.  Scotland  Before  1700,  p.  166. 

33.  Acts  of  Parl.  of  Scot.,  II.  18. 

34.  Knox,  Works  (Laing's  Edit).  IV.  225-6. 

35.  Acts  of  Parl.  of  Scot.,  III.  220. 

36.  Burgh  Records  of  Aberdeen,  II.  116. 

37.  Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh,  III.  121. 

38.  Burgh  Records  of  Aberdeen,  II.  pp.  xli-ii. 

39.  Ib.,  p.  373. 
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40.  Scotland  Before  1700,  p.  294.    At  an  earlier  date  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  writes  to  the  same  effect  as  Lithgow : — 

Ane  uther  fait,  Schir,  may  be  sene  ; 
Thay  hyde  thair  face  all  bot  the  ene ; 
Quhen  gentill  men  biddis  thame  gude  day 
Without  reverence  they  slyde  away, 
That  none  may  knaw,  I  you  assure 
Ane  honest  woman  be  ane  hure  ; 
Without  thair  naikit  face,  I  se 
Thay  get  na  mo  gude  dayis  of  me. 
Haile  ane  France  lady  quhen  ye  pleis, 
Scho  wyll  discover  mouth  and  neis, 
And  with  one  humill  countenance. 
With  visage  bair,  mak  reverence. 

— Satire  of  the  Three  Estates. 

According  to  Fynes  Moryson,  the  custom  of  women  in  cover- 
ing their  heads  when  out  of  doors  was  differently  regarded  in 
Germany.  "  And  when  they  (the  German  women)  goe  out  of 
dores,  they  are  reputed  harlotts,  if  they  couer  not  theire  faces  and 
theire  heades  with  lynnen  clothe,  and  their  apparell  with  a  Cloke, 
and  if  thay  carry  not  in  theire  handes  a  little  basket  as  if  they 
went  abroade  to  buy  somethinge,  tho  perhapps  thay  goe  only  to 
visite  a  frend." — Shakespeare's  Europe,  p.  292. 

41.  Scotland  Before  1700,  p.  180. 

42.  Acts  ofParl.  of  Scot.,  II.  488. 

43.  Ib.,  III.  221. 

44.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  pp.  88-9. 

45.  Ib.,  p.  88. 

46.  Ib.,  p.  89. 

47.  Ib. 

48.  Acts  ofParl.  of  Scot.,  III.  174. 

49.  Early  Travellers,  etc.,  pp.  89-90.     Fynes  Moryson,  the 
observer  quoted,  brings  a  much  more  sweeping  charge  of  drunken- 
ness against  the  Germans.     "All  the  Germans,"  he  says,  "have 
one  nationall  vice  of  drunckennes  in  such  excesse  (espetially  the 
Saxons),   as   it  staynes  all  theire  nationall  vertues,  and  makes 
them  often  offensive  to  frends  and  much  more  to  strangers." — 
Shakespeare's  Europe,  p.  290. 
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Buchanan,  George,  his  description 
of  Scotland,  6 

his  description   of  Lothian, 

19 

Burghers,  their  increased  power  in 

the  reign  of  Mary,  183,  184 
Burghs,  royal,  their  privileges,  120 
Bute,  30 

CALEDONIAN  FOREST,  1 1 
Campvere,  staple  port  of  Scotland, 

139 

Candles,  no 
Capital,    lack     of,    the    cause    of 

Scotland's      slow      commercial 

development,  1 96 ;   reasons  for, 

Ib. 
Cards,  played  both  in  taverns  and 

private  nouses,  166 
Carrick,  description  of,  23 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  49,  50 
Catchpully  (or  tennis),  166 
Cattle  of  Galloway,  22 
rearing  of,  in  the  Highlands, 

28,  29 
Church,  the  parish,  its  secular  uses, 

96  et  seq. 
Church     of     Rome,     economical 

reasons    for    its    overthrow    in 

Scotland,  184-188 
Churchyards,   desecration   of,  94- 

96 

Citizenship,  conditions  of,  113 
Clackmannan,  106 
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Clerk  play,  enacted  before  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  165 

Clocks,  public,  96,  97 

Clunie,  Royal  Forest  of,  1 ^ 

Clydesdale,  description  of,  23, 
24 

Coal,  working  of,  138 

Colliers,  162,  163 

Common,  the  town,  85,  86 

Cottars,  81-83 

Council,  Privy,  of  Scotland,  its 
advice  to  James  VI.  on  the  ex- 
portation of  timber,  I  o 

Craftsmen,  their  antagonism  to  the 
merchants,  144 

Crafts,  legislation  regarding,  147- 
1 50 ;  numbers  of  persons  attached 
to,  150;  their  desire  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  Town  Councils, 
151-155  ;  incorporation  of,  Ib.  ; 
their  ambition  to  fix  the  prices 
of  their  goods,  158  ;  their  annual 
plays,  163,  164 

their   restiveness   under   the 

burdens  of  the  Church,  187 

Cree,  wood  of,  1 1 

Crichton,    laird    of    Frendraught, 

99 

Cross,  the  town,  104,  105 
Cupar-Fife,  53,  54 
Customs,  petty,  89,  123 
great,  128,  129 

DALKEITH,  20 

David  I.,  his  legislation  for  the 
preservation  of  timber,  8 

cultivation   of  land    in    his 

reign,  17 

Decreit  Arbitral  of  James  VI., 
settling  the  controversy  between 
the  craftsmen  and  the  merchants, 
146,  154,  155 

Denmark,  passes  a  law  forbidding 
exportation  of  timber,  10 

Dice,  166 

Discipline,  First  Book  of,  65 

Dress  in  Scotland,  167-172 


Drinks  of  the  different  classes  in 

Scotland,  174 
Drum  or  "  swesch,"  90 
Drunkenness,  174,  175 
Dumfries,  description  of,  22,  53,  54 
Dunbar,  description  of,  20 
Dundee,     claims     precedence     of 

Perth,  157 

Dundee,  43,  44,  51,  53,54 
Dunglas,  its  «*  fair  collegiate  kirk," 

18 
Duns,  1 8 

EDINBURGH,  45,  et  seq. 

Eels,  abundant  in  Galloway,  23 

Enclosures,  absence  of  in  Scotland, 

13,  et  seq. 
England,  roads  in,  58,  59 

trade  with,  140 

Erasmus,  his  Naufragium,  69 

Erskine  of  Dun,  75 

Esk,  the  Dumfriesshire,  woods  in 

valley  of,  1 1 
Ettrick  Forest,  remains  of  in  time 

of  Mary,  n 
Exports  of  Scotland,  135-139 

FALKLAND,  forest  of,  1 1 
Farm,  a  model,  79,  80 
Farmers,  Scottish,  habits  of,  80 
Ferries,  61-63 
Feu-farm,  77,  78 
Fife,  plantations  in,  1 1 

description  of,  24,  25 

Fire,  precautions  against  in   town 

and  village,  42 
F'irma  burgi,  1 1 6 
Fish,  export  of,  136 
Fishings,  the  town,  87 
Fish-ponds,  80 
Fitzherbert,  his  B oke  of  Surveying?, 

his  remarks  on  enclosures,    14, 

15 

Flowers,  32 

Food  of  the  different  classes  in  the 

country,  172-174 
Foot-ball,  166 
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Forestairs,  101 

Forest,  meaning  of  term  in  Middle 

Ages,  8 

Forester,  the  town,  86 
Freemen     of    the     burghs,    their 

privileges,   142  ;    their  responsi- 

bilities, 143,  144 
Fruits,  32 

GALLOWAY,  description  of,  22 

-  woods  in,  1  1 
Games,  outdoor,  166 
Gardens,  gentlemen's,  32 

-  in  Lothian,  19 
Garlics,  wood  of,  1  1 
Gates  of  the  towns,  88,  89 
Gaunt,   John   of,   his   invasion   of 

Scotland,  8,  9 
Glasgow,  44,  45,  53,  54 

-  population  of,  52 
Glencairn,  Earl  of,  75 
Glenmoriston,  woods  of,  1  2 
Golf,  1  66 

Gowrie,  Carse  of,  its  ancient 
fertility,  26 

Guilds,  craft,  their  suppression  in 
England,  191,  their  importance 
in  the  time  of  Mary,  192, 


„  . 

Guilds,  merchant,  their  privileges, 

145,  146 

HADDINGTON,  description  of,  20 

-  .53,  54 

Hamilton,  description  of  its  neigh- 

bourhood, 24,  44 
Hardyng,  John,  English  chronicler, 

21;  his  description  of  Nithsdale, 

22 

-  his  description  of  Ayrshire, 
23,  and  of  Clydesdale,  24 

Harrison,  William,  his  Description 

of  England,  quoted,  36 
Hay,  absence  of  in  Scotland,  3  1 
Hemp,  31,  32 
Hertford,  Earl  of,  his  invasion  of 

Scotland,  18 


Hides,  export  of,  135,  136 
Highlands,  woods  in,  n,  12 
their  place   in   the  economy 

of  the  country,  27,  28 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  47-49 
Highways  in  Scotland,  57,  et  seq. 
Horses  of  Galloway,  22 
Horse-races,  166 
Hospitals  for  the  poor,  197,  202 
Hostelries,  63-65 
Houses,  stone  more  common  in  the 

building  of,  than  in  England,  42 

furnishing  of,  102,  103 

Houses  of  correction,  204,  205 
Howell,  James,  his  description  of 

High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  47, 

48 

INSTRUMENTS,  musical,  in  Scotland, 

164 

Intercommunication,  55,  et  seq. 
Inverness,  53,  54 
lona,  30 

Irvine,  description  of,  23 
Islands,  the  Western,  or  Hebrides, 

description  of  by  Donald  Monro, 

29,  et  seq. 
I  slay,  30 
Italy,  wines  imported  from,  by  the 

religious  houses,  185 

JAMES  II.,  laws  of,  ordaining  plant- 
ing of  trees,  9 

James  VI.,  his  visit  to  Scotland, 
10 

his    simile    regarding    Fife, 

25 

his     "Decreit     Arbitral" 

settling   dispute    between    crafts 
and  merchants,  146;  his  Basin- 
con     Doron     quoted     regarding 
craftsmen,  159 

Jedburgh,  lands  of  the  Abbey  of, 
18 

without  a  town  wall,  103 

Jura,  30 

Justice,  College  of,  46 
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KELSO,  lands  of  the  Abbey  of,  1 8 

Kenmure,  wood  of,  1 1 

Kintail,  woods  of,  12 

Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  75 

Knighton,  Henry,  English  chron- 
icler, his  evidence  regarding 
timber  on  the  Border,  8 

Knox,  John,  appealed  to  regarding 
feminine  attire,  168,  169 

Kyle,  description  of,  23 

LANGHOLM,  34 

Langton,  18 

Laud,  Archbishop,  secures  churches 

from  secular  uses,  97 
Laws,    sumptuary,    against    costly 

apparel,      168,      169;      against 

luxurious  living,  172,  173 
Leith,    its    trade     relations    with 

Edinburgh,  131,  132 
Leland,  John,  the  English  antiquary, 

Leslie,  Bishop,  his  description  of 
Scotland,  6 

says      that      woods      were 

not  infrequent   on    the  Borders, 
and     that     they     abounded    in 
Upper   and  Lower   Clydesdale, 
ii 

his    mention    of    the    Tor 


Wood,  12 

his  opinion  of  the  people  of 

the  Merse,  18 

his  description    of  Lothian, 

!9 
his  description  of  Dumfries, 

22 

Letting  of  town  property,  116-120 
Linlithgow,  44,  53,  54 
Lithgow,    William,   his   extensive 

travels,  5 

his     verses      on     the      ab- 
sence of  woods  and  enclosures, 

15 

denounces  women  for  cover- 
ing their  heads  with  plaids, 
172 


Liveries,  170 

Lochs,     disappearance     of    since 

time  of  Mary,  1 2 
Logan  of  Restalrig,  131 
Lothian,  plantations  in,  1 1 
the  shire  where  fences  were 

first  introduced,  16 

fertility  of,  18,  19 

Lyndsay,  Sir  David,  quoted,  79 

MACINTOSH,  of  Borlum,  William, 
his  book  on  planting  and  en- 
closing, 15,  1 6 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  William, 
183 

Major,  John,  his  description  of 
Scotland,  6 

his  explanation  of  the  absence 

of  enclosures,  14 

his  proposals  for  improving 

the  condition  of  the  poor,  198, 
199 

Manufactures    of    Scotland,     136, 

137 

Manures,  88 

Maree,  Loch,  woods  round,  12 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  her  impressions 

of  Fife,  25 
Mary,   Queen   of  Scots,   prohibits 

the    Robin   Hood   games,  165, 

1 66 
her     reign      a     period      of 

gradual  transition  as  well  as  of 

revolution,  177,  178 
Masons,  193 

Mearns,  The,  its  fertility,  27 
Melrose,  lands  of  the  Abbey  of, 

18 
Merchants,  conditions  under  which 

they  engaged   in   foreign  trade, 

132,  133 

their  antagonism  to  the  crafts- 
men, 144,  155-158 

Merse,  crops  grown  in,  18 

Middens,  90,  91 

Middle  Ages,  economical  system 
of,  1 88,  189 
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Mills,  let  to  the  highest  bidders, 
118,  119 

Montrose,  53,  54 

Moray,  its  high  cultivation  and 
fertility,  27 

Moryson,  Fynes,  says  that  trees 
were  rare  in  Fife,  9 

his  description  of  Hadding- 

ton,  20 

his  description  of  a  meal  at  a 

knight's  house,  173 

Moss,  the  town,  86 

Mountains,  cultivation  of  in  Scot- 
land, 13 

Mull,  30 

NESS,  Loch,  woods  round,  1 2 
Netherhole,   where  prisoners  were 

confined,  1 1 1 

Nithsdale,  description  of,  21,  22 
Nobles,   Scottish,   change  in  their 
habits  of  life,  76 

retained  their   power   longer 

than  those  of  other  countries, 
179;  why  the  Crown  failed 
to  check  them,  180,  181  ; 
their  power  declined  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  Ib. ;  religious 
and  economical  reasons  for  this, 
181-184;  deprived  of  their 
power  by  James  VI.,  184 

OATS,  31 

32   t 

Orchards  in  Lothian,  19 

laws    ordering    planting    of, 

9,  10 

"Out-burghers,"  143,  144 

PALERMO    compared    with    Edin- 
burgh, 47 
Patriotism    in    the    Middle   Ages, 

56 
Paving  of  Edinburgh  Streets,  48 

absence  of  in  towns,  100 

Peas,  31 

Peasantry,  Scottish,  compared  with 
Q 


those  of  England,  France    and 
Germany,  36,  37 

Perth  (or  St  Johnston),  description 
of,  27 

44,  53>  54 

claims  precedence  of  Dun- 
dee, 157 

Pig-sties,  91 

Pinkie,  battle  of,  54 

Pirates,  70-72 

Pitscottie,  Lindsay  of,  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  royal  hunting,  2 1 

Plaids,  170;  worn  by  women  as  a 
covering  for  the  head,  171,  172 

Playing-fields,  attached  to  the 
towns,  164 

Pont,  Timothy,  his  maps  of  Scot- 
land, 5 

Poor,  legislation  regarding  the,  199, 
et  seq. 

Population  of  Scotland,  52  ;  of 
England,  Ib. ;  of  Scottish 
towns,  Ib. 

Portmoak  in  Kinross- shire,  59 

Prices,  fixing  of,  at  first  the  privilege 
of  the  municipalities,  158; 
assumed  by  Parliament  and  Privy 
Council,  Ib. ;  the  great  eco- 
nomical question  of  Mary's 
reign,  159-161 

fixing  of,  190,  191 

Prisoners,  method  of  warding,  107 

RABBIT-WARRENS,  80,  86 

Ray,  John,  the  naturalist,  his 
description  of  Clydesdale,  24 

Reformation,  its  influence  on  the 
Scottish  people,  205-209 

Richardson,  John,  saddler  in  Edin- 
burgh, 101 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John, 
festival  of,  165,  166 

Rue  St  Jacques,  Paris,  48 

SAINTS'    DAYS,    abolished    at    the 

Reformation,    162 
Salt,  manufacture  of,  in  Scotland,  8 
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Salt,  export  of,  137-139 

Sandilands,  Sir  James,  75 

Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  Sir  John,  6 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  remarks  on 
David  I.'s  planting  religious 
houses  on  the  Borders,  17 

Session,  Court  of,  46 

Service,  military,  exacted  of  burg- 
hers, 113-115 

Sheep,  multitude  of,  in  Tweeddale, 
20 

Skins,  export  of,  136 

Skye,  30 

Stewart,  Lord  James,  afterwards 
Regent  Moray,  75 

St  Andrews,  44,  51,  54 

St  Boswells,  104 

St  Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh, 
disturbance  in,  99 

poor-tax  collected  in,  201 

St  Kilda,  30,  3 1 

Stirling,  53,  54 

Stirlingshire,  its  fertility,  24 

Streets,  dangers  of  the,  i  oo 

"  Summonds,  Beggars',"  187,  197 

Swine  in  the  towns,  91,  92 

Sylvius,  jEneas,  his  travels  in  Scot- 
land, 7 

says  that  in  reign  of  James 

I.  there  was  little  wood  be- 
tween Berwick  and  Edinburgh, 

9 

TARIFFS,  not  levied  on  imported 
goods  till  1597,  129 

Taverns,  65,  66,  161,  162 

Taxation  of  the  burghs,  54,  55 

Teinds,  81-83 

Tenant-farmers,  77,  78 

Tennis  (catchpully),  166 

Teviotdale,  its  fertility,  1 8 

Timber,  its  export  from  the  High- 
lands, 28 

Tolbooths,  97,  106-108 

Tor  Wood,  its  extent  and  remains 
in  time  of  Mary,  u,  12 

Towns,    Scottish,    described,    38 ; 


their  lack  of  walls  of  defence, 
38-41 

Towns,    ruinous    condition    of,   in 
Scotland     and     England,     92  - 

94 

security     and     self-defence, 

their  first  consideration,  112, 
et  seq. ,-  jealousy  between, 

•  the  part  they  played  at  the 

Reformation,  186;  their  quarrels 
with  the  religious  Orders, 
187 

"Town  acres,"  87,  88 

Trade,  privileges  of,  granted  to  the 
burghs,  1 20 
foreign,  129-134 

illicit,  134 

foreign,  risks  attending,  133, 

Trees,    planting    of,    made    com- 
pulsory, 79,  80 
Tr'moda  Necessitas,  58 
Tron,  or  weighing-beam,  104 
Tucker,    Thomas,    English    Com- 
missioner of  Excise  in  Scotland, 
his    description     of    Fife,    25, 
26 

Tweeddale,  its  multitude  of  sheep, 
20 ;  a  royal  hunting-ground, 

21 

UDART,  NICHOLAS,  Edinburgh 
citizen,  resigns  his  privileges, 
114 

Uist,  30 

Unfreemen  of  the  burghs,  their  dis- 
abilities, 142 

VENNELS,  108,  109 

Villages,    description    of,    33-35; 

English,   as    they    appeared    to 

Spaniards,  35,  36 

WEAVERS,  Flemish,  introduced  into 

Scotland,  194 
Wedel,  Lupold  von,  a  Pomeranian 
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noble,  visited  Scotland  in  reign 

of  James  VI.,  33 
Weigh-houses,  105 
Weldon,  Sir    Anthony,  says  there 

was  not  a  tree  in  Scotland,  10 
Windows,  41,  43 
Wine,  174 


Woods,  laws  ordaining  the  planting 

of,  9,  10 

Wool  of  the  Galloway  sheep,  22 
Wrights,  193 

YARDS   or    gardens  in  the   towns, 
108 
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AurelillS  ( MarcUS).     See  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
Austen  (Jane).     See  Little  Library  and  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
Aves  (Ernest).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Bacon  (Francis).     See  Little  Library  and  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
Baden-Powell(R.S.  S.),Major-General.    THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH.    A  Diary 

of  Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.      With  21  Illustrations  and  a  Map.       Third  Edition.     Large 

Crown  8v0.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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THE    MATABELE    CAMPAIGN,    1896.      With  nearly  100  Illustrations.      Fourth  ana 
Cheaper  Edition.     Large  Crown  8vo.     6s.  i 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Baker  (W.  G.),  M.A.      See  Junior  Examination  Series. 

Baker  (Julian  L.),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.     See  Books  on  Business. 

BalfOUr  (Graham).    THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.    Second  Edition. 
Two  Volumes.    Demy  1>vo.     25$.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bally  (S.  E.).     See  Commercial  Series. 

Banks  (Elizabeth  L.).       THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF   A   'NEWSPAPER  GIRL. 
With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  her  Dog.    Second  Edition.     Crown  %vo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Barham  (R.  H.).     See  Little  Library. 

Baring-Gould  (S.)-     Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  etc.     THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONA- 
PARTE.    With  over  450  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  12  Photogravure  Plates.     Gilt  top. 

THErTRAGEDY3OF  THE  CAESARS.      With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Busts    Gems, 

Cameos,  etc.     Fifth  Edition.     Royal  8v0.     los.  6d.  net. 
A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Initial  Letters  by  ARTHUR 

J.  GASKIN.     Second  Edition.     Crown  %-vo.     Buckram.     6s. 
A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  well-known  books  on  Devon,  Cornwall, 

and  Dartmoor. 
OLD   ENGLISH   FAIRY  TALES.      With  numerous    Illustrations   by  F.   D.   BEDFORD. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     Buckram.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW :  A  Biography.    A  new  and  Revised  Edition.     With 

a  Portrait.     Crown  %vo.     3^.  6d. 

A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well-known  biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 

DARTMOOR:   A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch.      With  Plans  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8v0.     6s. 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Two -volumes.    Vol.  i.  Devon. 

Second  Edition.     Vol.  n.  Cornwall.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Q-vo.     6s.  each. 
A  BOOK  OF  NORTH  WALES.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 

This  book  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  books  on  Devon,  Dartmoor,  and  Brittany. 
*A  BOOK  OF  SOUTH  WALES.     With  many  Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
A    BOOK    OF    GHOSTS.      With  8  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith.      Second  Edilion. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.     With  67  Illustrations.     Fifth  Edition.    Large  Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
*AN  OLD  ENGLISH  HOME.  With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations.    Cr.  8v0.   zs.  6d.  net. 
*YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     Fifth  Edition.     CrownKvo. 

2s.  6d.  net. 
*STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.    Third  Edition.   Cr.  &vo.    as.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
A    GARLAND    OF    COUNTRY    SONG:   English    Folk    Songs    with    their    Traditional 

Melodies.     Collected  and  arranged   by  S.  BARING-GOULD  and  H.  F.  SHEPPARD.     Dewy 

4to.     6s. 
SONGS   OF   THE   WEST  :   Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 

their  Melodies.     Collected  by  S.  BARING-GOULD,  M.A.,  and  H.  F.  SHEPPARD,  M.A.     In 

4  Parts.     Parts  /.,   II. ,  III.,    2s.  6d.  each.      Part  IV.,  4^.      In  One  Volume,  French 

Morocco,  IQS.  net. ;  Roan,  15$. 

See  also  The  Little  Guides. 

Barker  (Aldred  F.),  Author  of  '  Pattern  Analysis,'  etc.     See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Bames  (W.  E.),  D.  D. ,  Hulsaean  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.    See  Churchman's  Bible. 
Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).    See  Little  Library. 
Baron (B.R.  N.),  M.A.     FRENCH  PROSE  COMPOSITION.     Crown  8vo.    2:.  6d.    Key, 

•is.  net.      See  also  Junior  School  Books. 
BarronCH.  M.),  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford.     TEXTS   FOR   SERMONS.     With  a 

Preface  by  Canon  SCOTT  HOLLAND.    Crown  8vo.    3$.  6d. 
Bastable  (C.  F.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  at   Trinity  College,  Dublin.     See  Social 

Questions  Series. 
Batson  (Mrs.  Stephen).     A    BOOK    OF   THE  COUNTRY    AND   THE   GARDEN. 

Illustrated  by  F.  CARRUTHERS  GOULD  and  A.  C.  GOULD.     Demy  %vo.     \QS.  6d. 
A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  FLOWERS.     Fcap.  Bv0.    3*.  6d. 
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*Batten  (Loring  W.),  Ph.D..  S.T.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  York;  sometime 
Professor  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School.    THE  HEBREW  PROPHET.    Crown  8vo. 

BeamaiUAi  Hulme).     PONS  ASINORUM  ;   OR,   A  GUIDE  TO  BRIDGE.     Second 

Edition,     Fca^.  8z>0.     zs. 

Beard  (W.  S.).    See  Junior  Examination  Series. 
EASY  EXERCISES   IN  ARITHMETIC.     Arranged  by.     Cr.  8vo.    Without  Answers,  w. 

With  Answers,  is.  yL 
Beckford  (Peter).     THOUGHTS    ON    HUNTING.      Edited  by  J.  OTHO  PAGET,  and 

Illustrated  by  G.  H.  JALLAND.     Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Demyfyvo.     6s. 
Beckford  (William).     See  Little  Library. 

Seedling  (H.  C.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Eehm  en  (Jacob}.     THE   SUPERSENSUAL    LIFE.     Edited  by  BERNARD   HOLLAND. 

Fcap.  &vo.     3^.  6d. 

BellOC  (Hilaire).     PARIS.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Bellot  (H.  H.  L.),  M.A.      THE  INNER  AND  MIDDLE  TEMPLE.      With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Crown  &vo.     6s.  net. 

See  also  L.  A.  A.  Jones. 

Bennett  (W.  H.),  M.A.     A  PRIMER  OF  THE  BIBLE.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo. 
2S.  6d. 

Bennett  (W.  H.)  and  Adeney  (W.  F.).    A  BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.     Second 

Edition.     Crmun  &vo.      -js.  6d. 
Benson  (Archbishop).     GOD'S   BOARD  :    Communion  Addresses.     Fcap.    Svo.     3*.  6d. 

net. 

Benson  (A.  C.),  M.A.     See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Benson  (R.  M.).     THE  WAY  OF  HOLINESS  :  a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the  i^qth 

Psalm.     Crown  Zvo.     5$. 
Bernard  (E.  E.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury.     THE   ENGLISH   SUNDAY.    Fcap.  8vo. 

is.  6d. 

Bertouch  (Baroness    de).     THE  LIFE  OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS,  O.S.B.,  THE 

MONK  OF  LLANTHONY.     With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.     lor.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Bethune-Baker  (J.  F.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.     See  Handbooks  of 

Theology. 

Bidez  (M.).    See  Byzantine  Texts. 
BiggS  (C.  E.  D.),  D.  D.     See  Churchman's  Bible. 
Bindley  (T.  Herbert),  B.D.    THE  OECUMENICAL  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  FAITH. 

With  Introductions  and  Notes.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  historical  account  of  the  Creeds. 
Binyon  (Laurence).      THE    DEATH  OF  ADAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.      Crown 

%vo.     %s.  6d.  net. 

Birnstingl  (Ethel).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Blair  (Robert).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Blake  (William).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  and  Little  Library. 
Blaxland  (B.).,  M.A.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Bloom  (T.  Harvey),  M.A.    SHAKESPEARE'S  GARDEN.     With  Illustrations.     Fcap. 

&vo.     3*.  6d.  J  leather.  45.  6d.  net. 
BlOUet  (Henri).    See  The  Beginner's  Books. 
Boardman  (T.  H.).    See  Text  Books  of  Technology. 
Bodley  (J.  E.  C).  Author  of  '  France.'    THE  CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII.    Demy 

&vo.     i\s.net.     By  Command  of  the  King. 

PI 


ge),  D.D.     THE  SOUL'S   PILGRIMAGE  :   Devotional  Readings    from  his 

published    and   unpublished   writings.      Selected    and    arranged    by  J.    H.   BURN,    B.D. 

F.  R.  S.  E.    Pott  8w.    2s.  6d. 
Bona  (Cardinal).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Boon  (F.  C-)'     See  Commercial  Series. 
BOITOW  (George).     See  Little  Library. 
BOS  (J.  Eitzema).     AGRICULTURAL  ZOOLOGY.     Translated  by  J.  R.  AINSWORTH 

DAVIS,  M.A.     With  an  Introduction  by  ELEANOR  A.  ORMEROD,  F.E.S.      With  155  Illus 

trations.     Crrxm  %vo.     Third  Edition.     3*.  6d. 
Botting  (C.  G.),  B.A.     EASY  GREEK  EXERCISES.    Crown  8vo.    zs.    See  also  Junior 

Examination  Series. 

Boulton  (E.  S.).    GEOMETRY  ON  MODERN  LINES.    CrownZvo.    ys. 
BOWden  (E.  M.).    THE  IMITATION  OF  BUDDHA  :      Being  Quotations  from  Buddhist 

Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.     Fourth  Edition,     Crown  *6mo.     is.  6d. 
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Boyle  (W.).    CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  ZOO.     With  Verses  by  W.  BOYLE  and  24  Coloured 

Pictures  by  H.  B.  NEILSON.    Super  Royal  if>mo.     zs. 
Brabant  (F.  G.),  M.A.     See  The  Little  Guides. 
Brodrick  (Mary)   and    Morton   (Anderson).     A    CONCISE    HANDBOOK    OF 

EGYPTIAN  ARCHEOLOGY.     With  many  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     3*.  6d. 
Brooke  (A  S.),  M.A.     SLINGSBY  AND  SLINGSBY  CASTLE.     With  many  Illustrations. 

Crown  %>vo.    js.  6d. 

Brooks  (E.  W. ).     See  Byzantine  Tests. 
Brown  (P.  H.),  Fraser  Professor  of  Ancient  (Scottish)  History  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND  IN  THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN  MARY.    Demy  V»vo.     is.  6d.  net. 
Browne  (Sir  Thomas).     See  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
BrOWneU(C.  L.).     THE  HEART  OF  JAPAN.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition.    Crown  Bvo. 

6s.  ;  also  Demy  %-vo.    6d. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Browning  (Robert).     See  Little  Library. 
Buckland  (Francis  T.).    CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.    With  Illustrations 

by  HARRY  B.  NEILSON.     CrownZvo.     3^.  6d. 
Buckton  (A.  M.).     THE  BURDEN  OF  ENGELA:  a  Ballad-Epic.         Third  Edition. 

Crown  &z'0.     3-$-.  6d.  net. 

EAGER  HEART  :  A  Mystery  Play.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     is.  net. 
Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis).     THE  GODS  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS.     With  over  100  Coloured 

Plates  and  many  Illustrations.     Two  Volumes.     Royal  8v0.     £3,  3$ .  net. 
Bull  (Paul),  Army  Chaplain.     GOD  AND  OUR  SOLDIERS.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Bulley  (Miss).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Bunyan  ( John).  THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H. 

FIRTH,  M.A.     With  39  Illustrations  by  R.  ANNING  BELL.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.     See  also  Library 

of  Devotion  and  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
Burch  (G.  J.),  M.A.,  F.R.S.      A  MANUAL    OF    ELECTRICAL    SCIENCE.     With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Zvo.     3$. 
Burgess  (Gelett).    GOOPS  AND  HOW  TO  BE  THEM.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Small  4/<?.     6s. 

Burke  (Edmund).     See  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
Bum  (A.  E.),  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.     See  Handbooks  of  Theology. 
Burn  (J.  H.),  B.D.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Burnand   (Sir   F.    C.).     RECORDS   AND    REMINISCENCES,    PERSONAL    AND 

GENERAL.      With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.      Two  Volumes.      Third  Edition. 

255.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Burns  (Robert),  THE  POEMS   OF.      Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG  and  W.  A.  CKAIGIE. 

With  Portrait.     Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  gilt  top.     6s. 
Burnside  (W.  F.),  M.A.    OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Crown  8v0.     3$.  6d. 

Burton  (Alfred).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
Butler  (Joseph).     See  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
CaldecOtt  (Alfred),  D.D.     See  Handbooks  of  Theology. 
Calderwood  (D.  S.),  Headmaster  of  the  Normal  School,  Edinburgh.     TEST  CARDS  !N 

EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.     In  three  packets  of  40,  with  Answers.      is.  each.      Or  in 

three  Books,  price  id. .  zd..  and  "\d. 
Cambridge  (Ada)  [Mrs.  Cross].    THIRTY  YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Canning  (George).    See  Little  Library. 
Capey  (E.  F.  H.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Careless  (John).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
Carlyle  (Thomas).    THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.      Edited  by  C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER, 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     Three  Volumes.     Crown'&vo.     i&s. 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.      With  an  Introduction  by 

C.  H.  FIRTH,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and  Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  LOMAS.      Three  Volumes. 

Demy  8vo.     i8s.  net. 

Carlyle  (R.  M.  and  A.  J.),  M.  A.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Chamberlin (Wilbur  B.).    ORDERED  TO  CHINA.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Channer  (C.  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.  E.).     LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.     With  16  full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
ChattertOn  (Thomas).     See  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
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Chesterfield  (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF,  TO  HIS  SON.      Edited,  with  an  Introduction 

by  C.  STKACHEY,  and  Notes  by  A.  CALTHROP.     Two  Volumes.     Cr.  8vo.     125. 
Christian  (F.  W.)    THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS.    With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

Demy  8vo.     izs.  6d.  net. 
Cicero.     See  Classical  Translations. 
Clarke  (F.  A.),  M.A.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Cleather  (A.  L.)  and  Crump  (B.).    RICHARD   WAGNER'S   MUSIC   DRAMAS: 

Interpretations,  embodying  Wagner's  own  explanations.     In  Four  Volumes.     Fcap  8vo. 

2s.  6d.  each. 

VOL.  i. — THE  RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG. 

VOL.  IL— PARSIFAL,  LOHENGRIN,  and  THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 
Clinch(G.)    See  The  Little  Guides. 
ClOUgh  (W.  T.),  Head  of  the  Physical  Department  East  Ham  Technical  College. 

See  Junior  School  Books. 

Coast  (W.  G),  B. A.    EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.     Croivn  8vo.    2S. 
Cobb  (T.).    See  Little  Blue  Books. 
CollingWOOd  (W.  G.),  M.A.      THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.     With  Portraits.    Second 

and  Cheap  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s.     Also  a  Popular  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    2S.  6d.  net. 
CoUins  (W.  E.),  M.A.     See  Churchman's  Library. 

Coionna.   HYPNEROTOMACHIA  POLIPHILI  UBI  HUMANA  OMNIANONNISI 

SOMNIUM   ESSE   DOCET  ATQUE  pBITER  PLURIMA  SCITU  SANE  QUAM 

DIGNA  COMMEMORAT.     An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  on  handmade  paper.    Folio. 

Three  Guineas  net. 

Combe  (William).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
Cook  (A.  M.),  M.A.     See  E.  C.  Marchant. 
COQke-Taylor  (R.  W.).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Gorelli  (Marie).    THE  PASSING  OF  THE  GREAT  QUEEN  :  A  Tribute  to  the  Noble 

Life  of  Victoria  Regina.    Small  ^to.     is. 
A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING.  Sm.  tfo.   is. 
Corkran  (Alice).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Cotes  (Rosemary).    DANTE'S  GARDEN.     With  a  Frontispiece.    Second  Edition.     Fcap. 

8e/<?.  cloth  2s.  6d.;  leather,  y.  6d.  net. 

BIBLE  FLOWERS.     With  a  Frontispiece  and  Plan.     Fcap.  too.     2s.dd.net. 
Cowley  (Abraham).     See  Little  Library. 
COX (J.  Charles),  LL.D.,  F.S. A.     See  Little  Guides. 
COX  (Harold),  B.A.     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Crabbe  (George).     See  Little  Library. 

Craigie  (W.  A.).    A  PRIMER  OF  BURNS.    Crown  too.     2s.  6d. 
Craik  (Mrs.).    See  Little  Library. 


Crashaw  (Richard).    See  Little  Library. 
Crawford  (F.  G.).    See  " 


Mary  C.  Danson. 

Crouch  (W.).    BRYAN  KING.     With  a  Portrait.     Crown  too.     y.  6d.  net. 
Cruikshank  (G.)    THE  LOVING  BALLAD  OF  LORD  BATEMAN.     With  n  Plates. 

Crown  i6>nc.     is.  (>d.  net. 

From  the  edition  published  by  C.  Tilt,  1811. 
Crump  (B.).    See  A.  L.  Cleather. 
Cunliffe  (F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,   Oxford.      THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

BOER  WAR.      With  many  Illustrations,  Plans,  and  Portraits.     In  2  vols.     Quarto.     15$. 

each. 

Cutts  (E.  L.),  D.D.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Daniell  (G.  W.).,  M.A.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Danson  (Mary  C.)  and  Crawford  (F.  G.).    FATHERS  IN  THE  FAITH.    Small  too. 

is.  6d. 
Dante.    LACOMMEDIADI  DANTE.    The  Italian  Text  edited  by  PAGETTOYNBEE,  M.  A., 

D.Litt.     Crown  too.    6s.    See  also  Paget  Toynbee,  Little  Library,  and  Methuen's  Universal 

Library. 

Barley  (George).     See  Little  Library. 

Davenport  (Cyril).     See  Connoisseur's  Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 
DaWSOn   (A.  J.).       MOROCCO.      Being  a  bundle  of  jottings,  notes,    impressions,   tales, 

and  tributes.     With  many  Illustrations.    Demy  too.     los.  6d.  net. 
Deane  (A.  C.).    See  Little  Library. 

DelbOS  (Leon).     THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.     Crown,  too.     vs. 
Demosthenes  :    THE    OLYNTHIACS    AND    PHILIPPICS.      Translated  upon  a  new 

principle  by  OTHO  HOLLAND      Crown  too.     2S.  6d. 
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Demosthenes.     AGAINST  CONON  AND  CALLICLES.     Edited  with  Notes  and 

Vocabulary,  by  F.  DARWIN  SWIFT,  M.A.     Fcap.  too.     2s. 
Dickens  (Charles).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
Dickinson  (Emily).     POEMS.     First  Series.     Crown  too.  AS.  6d.  net. 
Dickinson  (G.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,   Cambridge.     THE  GREEK  VIEW 

OF  LIFE.     Third  Edition.     Crown  too.      zs.  6d. 
DlCkSOn  (H.  N.),   F.R.S.E.,  F.R.Met.   Soc.      METEOROLOGY.       Illustrated.      Crown 

too.     zs.  6d. 

Dilke  (Lady).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Dillon  (Edward).     See  Connoisseur's  Library. 
DitChfield  (P.  H.),   M.A.,  F.S.A.     ENGLISH  VILLAGES.     Illustrated.      Crown  too. 

zs.  6d.  net, 
THE  STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS.   With  an  Introduction  by  AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP, 

D.  D.     Second  Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS  :  Extant  at  the  Present  Time.  An  Account  of  Local  Observ- 
ances, Festival  Customs,  and  Ancient  Ceremonies  yet  Surviving  in  Great  Britain.  Crown 

8vo.    6s. 
DiXOn  (W.  M.),  M.A.    A   PRIMER    OF    TENNYSON.     Second  Edition.     Crown  too. 

ZS.    6d. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWNING.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
too.  2s.  6d. 

Dole  N.  H.).  FAMOUS  COMPOSERS.  With  Portraits.  Two  Volumes.  Demy  too.  i2S. 
net. 

DOWden  (J.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.     See  Churchman's  Library. 

Drage  (G.)     See  Books  on  Business. 

Driver  (S.  E.),  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. Crown  &vo,  6s.  See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Dryhurst  (A.  R.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

DugUid  (Charles),  City  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post,  Author  of  the  '  Story  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,'  etc.  See  Books  on  Business. 

Duncan  (S.  J.)  (Mrs.  COTES),  Author  of  'A  Voyage  of  Consolation.'  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  THE  LATCH.  Second  Edition.  Crown  too.  6s. 

Dunn  (J.  T.),  D.Sc.,  and  MundeUa(V.  A.).    GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

With  114  Illustrations.     Crowntoo.     35-.  6d. 
Dunstan  (A.  E.),  B.Sc.,  Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  East  Ham  Technical  College. 

See  Junior  School  Books. 
*Durham  (The  Earl  Of).     A  REPORT  ON  CANADA.     With  an  Introductory  Note. 

Demy  8z>o.    AS.  6d.  net. 

Dutt(W.  A.).    A  POPULAR  GUIDE  TO  NORFOLK.     Medium  too.    6d.  net. 
THE  NORFOLK  BROADS.    With  coloured  and  other  Illustrations  by  FRANK  SOUTHGATE. 

Lar^e  Demy  too.     zis.net.     See  also  The  Little  Guides. 
Earle  (John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    MICROCOSMOGRAPHE,  OK  A  PIECE  OF  THE 

WORLD  DISCOVERED  ;  IN  ESSAYES  AND  CHARACTERS.    Post  i&no.     zs  net. 

Reprinted  from  the  Sixth  Edition  published  by  Robert  Allot  in  1633. 
Edwards  (Clement).    See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Edwards  (W.  DOUglaS).     See  Commercial  Series. 
-Edwards    (Betham).      HOME     LIFE     IN     FRANCE.      With     many     Illustrations. 

Demy  %vo.     75.  6d.  net. 

Egan  (Pierce).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
Egerton  (H.  E.),  M.A.     A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.    Demy  toe. 

izs.  6d. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Ellaby  (C.  G.).  See  The  Little  Guides. 
Ellerton  (F.  G.).  See  S.  J.  Stone. 


EllWOOd  (Thomas),  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF.     Edited  by  C.  G.  CRUMP, 

M.A.     Crown  too.    6s. 
Engel  (E.).     A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE:    From  its  Beginning  to 

Tennyson.     Translated  from  the  German.     Demy  too.     js.  6d.  net. 
FaiTbrother  (W.  H.),  M.A.     THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  T.  H.  GREEN.      Second  Edition. 

Crown  too.     3$.  6d. 
FELISSA  ;  OR,  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  A  KITTEN  OF   SENTIMENT. 

With  12  Coloured  Plates.     Post  i.6mo.     zs.  6d.  net. 
From  the  edition  published  by  J.  Harris,  1811. 
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Farrer  (Reginald).   THE  GARDEN  OF  ASIA.   Second  Edition.    Crown  too.   6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Ferrier  (Susan).     See  Little  Library. 
Fidler  (T.  Claxton),  M.Inst.  C.E.,  Professor  of  Engineering,  University  College,  Dundee 

in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.     See  Books  on  Business. 
Fielding  (Henry).    See  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
Finn  (S.  W.),  M.A.     See  Junior  Examination  Series. 
Firth  (C.  H.),  M.A.     CROMWELL'S  ARMY:  A  History  of  the  English  Soldier  during  the 

Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Protectorate.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 

Fisher  (G.  w.),  M.A.    ANNALS  OF  SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL,    with  numerous 

Illustrations.     Demy  too.     10$.  6d. 
FitzGerald  (Edward).    THE  RUB'AIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.     Printed  from  the 

Fifth  and  last  Edition.     With  a  Commentary  by  Mrs.  STEPHEN  BATSON,  and  a  Biography 

of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.    Crown  too.     6s.     See  also  Miniature  Library. 
Flecker  (W.  H.),  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Headmaster  of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham.     THE 

STUDENT'S  PRAYER  BOOK.     Parti.  MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYER  AND  LITANY. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.    Crown  8v0.    zs.  6d. 
FlUX  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 

Montreal :   sometime    Fellow  of  St.   John's  College,   Cambridge,   and  formerly  Stanley- 

Tevons  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Owens  Coll.,  Manchester.     ECONOMIC 

PRINCIPLES.    Demy  too.     7s.  6d.  net. 
Fortescue  (Mrs.  G.)    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Fraser  (David).    A  MODERN  CAMPAIGN ;   OR,  WAR  AND  WIRELESS  TELE- 
GRAPHY IN  THE  FAR  EAST.     Illustrated.     Crown  too.    6s. 
Fraser  (J.  F.).     ROUND   THE  WORLD  ON   A   WHEEL.     With    100    Illustrations. 

Third  Edition    Crown  too.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
French  (W.).    See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Freudenreich  (Ed.  VOn).     DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY.     A  Short  Manual  for  the  Use 

of  Students.    Translated  by  J.   R.  AINSWORTH  DAVIS,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Revised. 

Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

Flllford  (H.  W.),  M.A.     See  Churchman's  Bible. 

C.  G.,  and  F.  C.  G.     JOHN  BULL'S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  FISCAL  WONDER- 
LAND.    By  CHARLES   GEAKE.     With   46    Illustrations   by    F.    CARRUTHERS    GOULD. 

Second Edi (ion.    Crown  8v0.     as.  6d.  net. 
GaUichan  (W.  M.).    See  The  Little  Guides. 
Gambado  (Geoffrey,  Esq.).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
Gaskell  (Mrs.).     See  Little  Library. 

Gasquet,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B.     See  Antiquary's  Books. 
George  (H.  B.),   M.A.,   Fellow  of   New  College,   Oxford.      BATTLES    OF    ENGLISH 

HISTORY.     With   numerous  Plans.      Fourth  Edition.     Revised,  with  a  new  Chapter 

including  the  South  African  War.     Crown  &v0,     6s. 

A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.     Crown  too.    3*.  6d. 
Gibbins  (H.  de   B.),   Litt.D.,   M.A.      INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND  :    HISTORICAL 

OUTLINES.     With  5  Maps.     Third  Edition.    Demy  too.     los.  6d. 
A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.    Crown  too.     is.  td. 
THE    INDUSTRIAL   HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND.     Tenth  Edition.     Revised.     With 

Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  too.     35. 
ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.      Second  Edition.    Crown  too.     zs.  6d. 

See  also  Commercial  Series  and  Social  Questions  Series. 
Gibbon  (Edward).     THE   DECLINE    AND    FALL    OF    THE    ROMAN    EMPIRE. 

A  New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.     In  Seven  Volumes.    Demy  too.    Gilt  top,  8s.  6d. 

each.     A  Iso,  Crown  too.     6s.  each. 
MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 

byG.  BIRKBECK  HILL:  LL.D.    Crown  too.    6s. 

See  also  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
Gibson  (E.  C.  S.),  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.      See  Westminster  Commentaries,  Handbooks  of 

Theology,  and  Oxford  Biographies. 
Gilbert  (A.  R.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Godfrey  (Elizabeth).    A  BOOK  OF  REMEMBRANCE.    Fcap.  too.     zs.  6d.  net. 
Godley  (A.  D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     LYRA  FRIVOLA.    Third 

Edition.     Fcap.  8r>0.     zs.  6d. 

VERSES  TO  ORDER.     Second  Edition.    Fcap.  too.     zs.6d. 
SECOND  STRINGS.     Fcap.  too.    as.  6d. 
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Goldsmith  (Oliver).    THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.   with  24  Coloured  Plates  by 

T.  ROWLANDSON.     Royal  8z>0.     One  Guinea,  net. 
Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1817.     Also  Fcap.  ^zm0.      With  10  Plates  in  Photogravure 

by  Tony  Johannot.      Leather,   zs.   6d.    net.       See  also   Illustrated   Pocket  Library  and 

Methuen's  Universal  Library. 

Goudge  (H.  L.)f  M.  A. ,  Principal  of  Wells  Theological  College.   See  Westminster  Commentaries. 
Graham  (P.  Anderson).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 

Granger  (F.  S.),  M.  A.,   Litt.D.      PSYCHOLOGY.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Gray  (E.  M'Queen).    GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.    Crown 

%vo.     2S.  6d. 
Gray  (P.  L.),  B.Sc.,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Physics  in  Mason  University  College.  Birmingham. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY :  an  Elementary  Text- 
Book.     With  181  Diagrams.    Crown  8?J0.     3.9.  (>d. 
Green  (G.  Buckland),  M.  A.,  Assistant  Masterat  Edinburgh  Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 

College,  Oxon.     NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.     Crown  8v0.     3s.  6d. 
Green  (E.  T.),  M.  A.     See  Churchman's  Library. 
Greenidge  (A.  H.  J.),  M.A.     A  HISTORY  OF   ROME :  During  the  Later  Republic  and 

the  Early  Principate.     InSix Volumes.    Demy1>vo.     Vol.  I.  (133-104  B.C.)-     ios.6d.net. 
Greenwell  (Dora).     See  Miniature  Library. 
Gregory  (R.  A.)    THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.    A  Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
Gregory  (Miss  E.  C.).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Greville  Minor.     A    MODERN    JOURNAL.     Edited  by  J.  A.  SPENDER.     Crown  8v0. 

3$.  6d.  net. 
Grinling  (C.  H.).    A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  1845-95. 

With  Illustrations.     Revised,  with  an  additional  chapter.     Demy  8v0.     los.  6J. 
GlTlbb  (H.  C.).     See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Guiney  (Louisa  L).     HURRELL  FROUDE :  Memoranda  and  Comments.     Illustrated. 

Demy  8i>0.     IQJ.  6d.  net. 

Gwynn(M.  L.).     A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     RoyalZro.     izs. 
Hackett(John),B.D.     A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OF  CYPRUS. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Demy  8v0.  155.  net. 
Haddon  (A.  C.),  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.    HEAD-HUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  BROWN. 

With  many  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Demy  8v0.     i$s. 
Hadneld  (R.  A.).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Hall  (R.  N.)  and  Neal  (W.  G.).     THE  ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA.     With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Second  Edition,  revised.     Demy  8v0.     ios.  6d.  net. 
Hall  (R.  N.).     GREAT  ZIMBABWE.     With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations.     Royal  8v0. 

zis.  net. 

Hamilton  (F.  J.),  D.D.     See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Hammond  (J.  L.).    CHARLES  JAMES  FOX  :  A  Biographical  Study.    DemySvo.    ios.6d. 
Hannay   (D.).      A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF    THE     ROYAL    NAVY,    FROM    EARLY 

TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.      Illustrated.      Two  Volumes.     Demy  8z>o.      js.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.    1200-1688. 

Hannay  (James   0.),   M.A.     THE    SPIRIT    AND    ORIGIN    OF    CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d.  net. 

Hare,  (A.  T.),  M.A.       THE    CONSTRUCTION   OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.     6s. 

Harrison  (Clifford).    READING  AND  READERS.    Fcap.  8v0.     zs.  6d. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).     See  Little  Library. 

HEALTH,  WEALTH  AND  WISDOM.     CrownZvo.     is.  net. 

Heath  (Frank  R.).     See  The  Little  Guides. 

Heath   (Dudley).     See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Hello  (Ernest).     STUDIES  IN   SAINTSHIP.     Translated  from  the  French  by  V.  M. 
CRAWFORD.     Fcap  8v0.     3^.  6d. 

Henderson  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.     THE  LIFE  AND  PRINCIPATE 
OF  THE  EMPEROR  NERO.      With  Illustrations.    DemyZvo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).     See  Little  Library  and  Oxford  Biographies. 

Henley  ( W.  E.).    ENGLISH  LYRICS.    Second  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     zs.6d.net. 

Henley  (W.  E.)  and  Whibley  (C.).      A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.      Crown  Zvo. 
Buckram,  gilt  top.    6s. 

Henson  (H.  H.),  B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.    APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY:  As  Illus- 
trated by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthian?.     Crown  8v0.    6s. 
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LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  :  HISTORICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SERMONS.     Crown  too.    6s. 
DISCIPLINE  AND  LAW.     Fcap.  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
Herbert  (George).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Herbert  Of  Cherbury  (Lord).     See  Miniature  Library. 

Hewins  (W.  A.  S.),  B.A.     ENGLISH  TRADE    AND    FINANCE    IN    THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.     Crown  too.     2s.  6d. 
HeyWOOd    (W.).       PALIO    AND    PONTE :    A  Book    of   Tuscan    Games.      Illustrated. 

Royal  too.    zis.  net. 
Hilbert  (T.).     See  Little  Blue  Books. 
Hill  (Clare),  Registered  Teacher  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.     See  Textbooks 

of  Technology. 
Hill  (Henry),  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's  High  School,  Worcester.  Cape  Colony.      A 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC.     Crown  too.     3*.  6d. 

This  book  has  been  specially  written  for  use  in  South  African  schools. 
Hillegas  (Howard  C.).    WITH  THE  BOER  FORCES.    With  24  Illustrations.    Second 

Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 
HobhOUSe  (Emily).      THE   BRUNT    OF   THE   WAR.      With   Map  and   Illustrations. 

Crown  too.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
HobhOUse  (L.  T.),   Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford.      THE    THEORY  OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy  too.     ios.  6d.  net. 
HobSOU  ( J.  A,),  M.A.     INTERNATIONAL  TRADE :   A  Study  of  Economic  Principles. 

Crown  too.     zs.  6d.  net.     See  also  Social  Questions  Series. 
HOdgkin  (T.),  D.  C.L.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Hogg  (Thomas   Jefferson).      SHELLEY    AT    OXFORD.      With    an    Introduction    by 

R.  A.  STREATFEILD.     Fcap.  8vo.    25.  net. 
Holden-StOne  (G.  de).    See  Books  on  Business. 
Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.),  K.C.I.E.      THE    INDIAN    BORDERLAND:    being  a  Personal 

Record  of  Twenty  Years.     Illustrated.    Demy  too.     ros.6d.net. 
Holds-worth  (W.  S.),  M.A.    A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    LAW.     In  Two  Volumes. 

Vol.  /.     Demy  too.     ios.  6d.  net. 
Holyoake  (G.  J.).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Hoppner.     See  Little  Galleries. 
Horace.     See  Classical  Translations. 
Horsburgh  (E.  L.  S.),  M.A.     WATERLOO  :   A  Narrative  and  Criticism.     With  Plans. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5$.     See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 
Horth  (A.  C.)-)  Master  of  Art  and  Manual  Training  Departments,  Roan  School,  Greenwich. 

See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Horton  (R.  F.),  D.D.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
HOSie  (Alexander).     MANCHURIA.     With   Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Second  Edition. 

Demy  too.    js.  6d.  net. 
HOW  (F.  D.).     SIX    GREAT    SCHOOLMASTERS.      With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

Demy  too.    js.  6d. 
Howell  (G.).    See  Social  Questions  Series. 

Hudson  (Robert).    MEMORIALS  OF  A  WARWICKSHIRE  PARISH,     with  many 

Illustrations.    Demy  too.     155.  net. 
Hughes  (C.  E.).     THE  PRAISE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    An  English  Anthology.    With 

a  Preface  by  SIDNEY  LEE.      Demy  too.     35.  6d.  net. 
Hughes  (Thomas).      TOM    BROWN'S    SCHOOLDAYS.      With  an  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  VERNON  RHNDALL.    Leather.    Royal  $2mo.    zs.  6d.  net. 
HutChinson  (Horace  G.),      THE  NEW  FOREST.     Described  by.     Illustrated  in  colour 

with  50  Pictures  by  WALTER  TYNDALE  and  4  by  Miss  LUCY  KEMP  WELCH.     Large  Demy 

too.     2is.  net. 

HuttOn  (A.  W.),  M.A.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Hutton  (R.  H.).     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Hutton  (W.  H.),  M.A.      THE    LIFE    OF    SIR    THOMAS    MORE.      With    Portraits. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  too.    5$.     See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Hyett  (F.  A.).    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE.    Demy  too.     7s.  6d.  net. 
Ibsen  (HenrlK).     BRAND.     A  Drama.     Translated  by  WILLIAM  WILSON.    Third  Edition. 

Crown  Sw?.     3S1.  6a?. 

Inge  (W.  R,),  M.A.,  Fellew  and  Tutor  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.     CHRISTIAN  MYS- 
TICISM.   The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1-899.     Demy  too.     izs.  6d.  net.     See  also  Library  of 

Devotion. 
Innes  (A,  D.),  AfcA.     A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  IN  INDIA.     With  Maps  and 

Plans.     Crown  too.     6s. 
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JackSOn  (S.),  M.A.     See  Commercial  Series. 

Jackson  (F.  Hamilton).     See  The  Little  Guides. 

Jacob  (F.),  M.A.     See  Junior  Examination  Series. 

Jeans  ( J.  Stephen).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 

Jeffreys  (D.  Gwyn).     DOLLY'S   THEATRICALS.     Described  and   Illustrated   with  24 

Coloured  Pictures.     Super  Royal  i6mo.     zs.  6d. 
JenkS  (E.),   M.A.,   Reader   of   Law  in  the   University  of  Oxford.     ENGLISH   LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
JeSSOpp  (Augustus),  D.D.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Jevons(F.B-),  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall,  Durham.     See  Churchman's  Library 

and  Handbooks  of  Theology. 

Johnson  (Mrs.  Barham).   WILLIAM  BODHAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.     -LOS.  6d.  net. 
Johnston  (Sir   H..H.),   K.C.B.     BRITISH    CENTRAL    AFRICA.      With    nearly   200 

Illustrations  and  Six  Maps.     Second  Edition.     Crown  ^to.     i8s.  net. 
Jones  (H.).    See  Commercial  Series. 
Jones  (L.  A.  Atheriey),  K.C.,  M.P.,  and   Bellot  (Hugh  H.  L.).     THE   MINERS' 

GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL  MINES'  REGULATION  ACTS.     Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Jonson  (Ben).     See  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.   REVELATIONS  OF  DIVINE  LOVE.   Edited  by  GRACE 

WARRACK.    Crown  8vo.    3$.  6d. 

Juvenal.     See  Classical  Translations. 

Kaufmann  (M.).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 

Keating  (J.  F.),  D.D.     THE  AGAPE  AND  THE  EUCHARIST.    Crown  Zvo.    35.  6<t. 

KeatS  (John).  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Selin- 
court,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  js.  6d.  net.  See  also  Little  Library  and  Methuen's  Universal 
Library. 

Keble  (John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W. 
LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.  Illustrated  by  R.  ANNING  BELL.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  3-y.  6d.'  padded  morocco,  $s.  See  also  Library  of  Devotion. 

KempiS  (Thomas  A).     THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    With  an  Introduction  by  DEAN 
FARKAR.     Illustrated  by  C.  M.  GERE.     Third  Edition.    Fcap.Zvo.     3*.  6d. ;  padded  mor* 
occo,  5-y.     See  also  Library  of  Devotion  and  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
Also  Translated  by  C.  BIGG,  D.D.      CrownZvo.     3.9.  6d. 

Kennedy  (James  HOUghtOn),  D.D.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  ST.  PAUL'S  SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS. With  Introduction,  Dissertations  and  Notes.  Crown  %vo.  6s. 

Kestell  (J.  D.).  THROUGH  SHOT  AND  FLAME  :  Being  the  Adventures  and  Experi- 
ences of  J.  D.  KESTELL,  Chaplain  to  General  Christian  de  Wet.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Kimmins  (C.  W.),  M.A.  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8v0.  2s.  (>d. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).    See  Little  Library. 

Kipling   (Rudyard).      BARRACK -ROOM    BALLADS.       i^rd  Thousand.       Cr.    Zvo. 
Twentieth  Edition.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.    6znd  Thousand.     Ninth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.    41**  Thousand.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.   ^Sixteenth  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     Buckram.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

KnOWling  (E.  J.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  at  King's  College,  London. 
See  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  WORKS  OF.  Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  %vo.  js.  6d.  each. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  With  over  100  Illustrations  by  A.  GARTH  JONES,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  E.  V.  LUCAS.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS  :   An  1805  Book  for  Children.     Illustrated  by 
WILLIAM  MULREADY.     A  new  edition,  in  facsimile,  edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS,     is.  6d. 
See  also  Little  Library. 

Lambert  (F.  A.  H.).     See  The  Little  Guides. 

Lambros  (Professor).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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Langbridge  (F.)  M.A.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE:  Poems  of  Chivalry.  Enteiprise, 

Courage,  and  Constancy.    Second  Edition.      Crown  toff,     zs.  6d. 
Law  (William).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE.     A  Biography.     With  12  Illustrations. 

Demy  too.     125.  6d.  net, 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
"'Lee  (Captain  L.  Melville).    A  HISTORY  OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.    Crown  too. 

Leigh  (PerVival).  THE  COMIC  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Embellished  with  upwards  of 
50  characteristic  Illustrations  by  JOHN  LEECH.  Post  i6mo.  zs.  6</.  net. 

Lewes  (V.B.),  M.A.    AIR  AND  WATER.      Illustrated.     Crown  too.     zs.  6d. 

Lisle  (Fortune^  de).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

LittlehaleS  (H.).     See  Antiquary's  Books. 

LOCk  (Walter),  D.D. ,  Warden  of  Keble  College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER-BUILDER. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  too.  3^.  6d.  See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Locke  (John).     See  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 

LOCker  (F.).     See  Little  Library. 

T.ongfellOW  (H.  W.)    See  Little  Library. 

Lorimer  (George  Horace).    LETTERS  FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MERCHANT  TO 

HIS  SON.     Twelfth  Edition.    Crowntoo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.    Second  Edition.    Crown  too.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

LOVer  (Samuel).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library 

E.  V.  L.  and  C.  L.  G.     ENGLAND  DAY  BY  DAY  :   Or,  The  Englishman's  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.    Illustrated  by  G  FORGE  MORROW.    Fourth  Edition.    FcaJ>.  $to.     is.net. 
A  burlesque  Year- Book  and  Almanac. 

Lucas  (E.  V.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  With  numerous  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations. Two  Vols.  Demy  too.  sis.  net. 

Lucian.     See  Classical  Translations. 

Lyde  (L.  W.),  M.A.     See  Commercial  Series. 

Lydon  (Noel  S.).     See  Junior  School  Books. 

Lyttelton  (HOD.  Mrs.  A.).    WOMEN  AND  THEIR  WORK.     Crown  too.     zs.  6d. 

M.  M.     HOW  TO  DRESS  AND  WHAT  TO  WEAR.     Crown  too,  is.  net. 

Macauiay(Lord).  CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    Edited  by  F.  c.  MOM- 

TAGUE,  M.A.     Three  Volumes.     Cr.  too.    iSj. 

The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely  annotated. 
M'Allen  (J.  E.  B.),  M.A.     See  Commercial  Series. 
MacCullOCh  (J.  A.).     See  Churchman's  Library. 
MacCunn  (F.).    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
McDermott,  (E.  E.),  Editor  of  the  Railway  Nezvs,  City  Editor  of  the  Daily  News.     See 

Books  on  Business. 

M'Dowall  (A.  S.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Mackay  (A.  M.).    See  Churchman's  Library. 

Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.    A  PRIMER  OF  WORDSWORTH.     Crowntoo.    zs.6d. 
Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  Litt.D.      A  HISTORY  OF   THE  EGYPT  OF  THE   PTOLEMIES. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Crown  too.    6s. 
Maitland(F.  W.).  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 

Cambridge.     CANON  LAW  IN  ENGLAND.     Royaltoo.     7s.  6d. 
Maiden  (H.  E.),  M.A.    ENGLISH  RECORDS.     A  Companion  to  the  History  of  England. 

Crown  too.     3$.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  :  HIS  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.     Crown  too.     is.  6d. 
Marchant  (E.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.     A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  too.     $s.  6d. 

Marchant  (E.  C.),  M.A.,  and  COOk  (A,  M.),  M.A.     PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d. 
MarlOWe  (Christopher).     See  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
Marr  (J.   E.),  F.R.S.,    Fellow  of  St  John's  College,   Cambridge.      THE    SCIENTIFIC 

STUDY  OF  SCENERY.    Second  Edition.      Illustrated.     Crnun  too.    6s. 
AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  too.    6s. 
Marvell  (Andrew).     See  Little  Library. 
Maskell  (A.)   See  Connoisseur's  Library. 
Mason  (A.  J.),  D.  D.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Massee   (George).      THE  EVOLUTION   OF  PLANT  LIFE:    Lower    Forms.      With 

Illustrations.    Crown  too.     as.  6d. 
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Masterman(C.  F.  G.),  M.A.  TENNYSON  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER,  cr.  &».  -6s. 

May  (Phil).    THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM.     Second  Edition,    tfo.     is.net. 

MellOWS  (Emma  S.).     A  SHORT  STORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    Crown  Svo. 

MicheU(E.  B).    THE  ART  AND  PRACTICE  OF  HAWKING.     With  3  Photogravures 

by  G.  E.  LODGE,  and  other  Illustrations.     Demy  &vo.     ios.  6d. 
*MUlaiS  (J.  G.).    THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS, 

President  of  the  Royal  Academy.    With  319  Illustrations,  of  which  9  are  in  Photogravure. 

New  Edition.    Demy  %vo.     -js.  dd.  net. 
MillaiS  (Sir  John  Everett).     See  Little  Galleries. 
MilliS(C.  T.),  M.I.M.E.,  Principal  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  College.     See  Textbooks  of 

Technology. 

Milne(J.G.),  M.A.    A  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  EGYPT.    Fully  Illustrated.  CrownZvo.  6s. 
Milton,  John,  THE  POEMS  OF,  BOTH  ENGLISH  AND  LATIN,  Compos'd  at  several 

times.     Printed  by  his  true  Copies. 
The  Songs  were  set  in  Musick  by  Mr.  HENRY  LAWES,  Gentleman  of  the  Kings  Chappel, 

and  one  of  His  Majesties  Private  Musick. 
Printed  and  publish' d  according  to  Order. 
Printed  by  RUTH  RAWORTH  for  HUMPHREY  MOSELEY,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the 

Princes  Armes  in  Pauls  Churchyard,  1645. 

See  also  Little  Library  and  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
Minchin  (H.  C.).  M.A.     See  Little  Galleries. 
Mitchell  (P.  Chalmers),  M.A.    OUTLINES  OF  BIOLOGY.    Illustrated.   Second  Edition. 

Crown  8v0.    6s. 
A  text-book  designed  to  cover  the  Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons. 

'  Moil    (A.)''     See  Books  on  Business. 
Moir  (D.  M.).     See  Little  Library. 
Moore  (H.  E.).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Moran  (Clarence  G.).     See  Books  on  Business. 
More  (Sir  Thomas).     See  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
MorflU  (W.  R.),  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     A   HISTORY  OF   RUSSIA   FROM    PETER 

THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II.     With  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 
9IOlich(R.  J.),  late  of  Cl^ton  College.     See  School  Examination  Series. 
Morris  (J.  E-).     See  The  Little  Guides. 
Morton  (MiSS  Anderson).     See  Miss  Brodrick. 

MOUle  (H.  C.  G.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Muir  (M.  M.  PattiSOn),  M.A.      THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    FIRE.      The    Elementary 

Principles  of  Chemistry.    Illustrated.     Crown  &vo.     zs.  6<f. 

Mundella  (V.  A.),  M.  A.    See  J.  T.  Dunn. 

MunrO  (R.),  LL  D.     See  The  Antiquary's  Books. 

Naval  Officer  (A).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

NeaKW.G.).     See  R.N.  Hall. 

Newman  ( J.  H. )  and  Others.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

NichOlS  (J.  B.  B.).     See  Little  Library. 

NiCklin(T.),  M.A.    EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  THUCYDIDES.    CrownSvo.    zs. 

Nimrod.     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Northcote  (James),  R.A.     THE  CONVERSATIONS  OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE, 

R.A.,  AND  JAMES  WARD.     Edited  by  ERNEST  FLETCHER.     With  many  Portraits. 
Demy  8uo    ios.  6d. 

*Norway(A.  H.),  Author  of  'Highways  and  Byways  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.'  NAPLES. 
With  24  Coloured  Illustrations  by  MAURICE  GRKIFFENHAGEN.  A  New  Edition.  Crown 

NOValis.  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SAIS  AND  OTHER  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Miss 
UNA  BIRCH.  Fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Oman  (C.  W.  C.),  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF 
WAR.  Vol.  ii.:  The  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8v0.  icvy.  6d  net. 

Ottley  (R.  L.),  D.D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
See  Handbooks  of  Theology  and  Leaders  of  Religion.  _ 

Owen  (Douglas),  Barrister-at-Law,  Secretary  to  the  Alliance  Marine  and  General  Assurance 
Company.  See  Books  on  Business. 

Oxford  (M.  N.),  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A  HANDBOOK  OF  NURSING.  Second  Edition. 
Crmvn  8?'<7.  35.  6d. 
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PakeS  (W.  C.  0.).    THE  SCIENCE  OF  HYGIENE.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy 
8vo.     i$s. 

Palmer  (Frederick).   WITH  KUROKI  IN  MANCHUPIA     with  many  illustrations. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  8v0.     "js.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Parker  (Gilbert).    A  LOVER'S  DIARY:  SONGS  IN  SEQUENCE.    Fcap.  8vo.    5s. 
Parkinson    (John).      PARADISI     IN    SOLE    PARADISUS    TERRISTRIS,    OR    A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEASANT  FLOWERS.     Folio.     £5,  5*.  net. 
Also  an  Edition  of  20  copies  on  Japanese  vellum.     Ten  Guineas  net. 

Parmenter  (John).   HELIOTROPES,  OR  NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1625. 

Edited  by  PEKCIVAL  LANDON.    Quarto.     35.  6d.  net. 
Parmentier  (Prof.  Leon).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Pascal.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Paston  (George).     SOCIAL  CARICATURES  pF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Imperial  Quarto.     £2,  i2s.  6d.  net.     See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  Illustrated  Pocket 

Library. 

Paterson  (W.  R.)(Benjamin  Swift).     LIFE'S  QUESTIONINGS.     Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d.  net. 
Patterson  (A.  H.).     NOTES    OF  AN  EAST   COAST  NATURALIST.      Illustrated  in 

Colour  by  F.  SOUTHGATE.     Second  Edition.     Cr.Kvo.     6s. 
PeacOCk  (N.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pearce  (E.  H.),  M.A.     ANNALS  OF  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL,    with  many  uiustra- 

tions.     Demy  8v0.     js.  6d. 
Peary  (R.  E.),  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.     NORTHWARD  OVER 

THE  GREAT  ICE.     With  over  800  Illustrations.     2  vols.    Royal  Zvo.     32*.  net. 
Peel  (Sidney),  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission 

on   the   Licensing  Laws.      PRACTICAL   LICENSING    REFORM.      Second  Edition. 

Crown  8v0.     is.  6d. 

Peters  (J.  P.),  D.D.     See  Churchman's  Library. 
Petrie(W.M.  Flinders),  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.     A 

HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  FROM   THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY      Fully 

Illustrated.    In  six  volumes.    Crown  8v0.     6s.  each. 
VOL.  i.     PREHISTORIC  TIMES  TO  XVlTH  DYNASTY.     Fifth  Edition. 
VOL.  H.    THE  XVII-rn  AND  XVIIlTH  DYNASTIES.    Fourth  Edition. 
VOL.  in.    XIXTH  TO  XXXTH  DYNASTIES. 

VOL.  iv.    THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES.    J.  P.  MAHAFFY,  Litt.D. 
VOL.  v.    ROMAN  EGYPT.    J.  G.  MILNE,  M.A. 

VOL.  vi.     EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    STANLEY  LANE-POOLE,  M.A. 
RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.      Fully  Illustrated.      Crown 

8vo.    ss.  6d. 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL   AMARNA  TABLETS.     Crown  8v0. 

2S.  6d. 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.     Illustrated  by  TRISTRAM  ELLIS.     In  Two  Volumes.     Crown  8v0. 

3J.  6d.  each. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.     \Vith  120  Illustrations.     Crown  &vo.    3*.  6d. 
Phillips  (W.  A.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Phillpotts  (Eden).     MY  DEVON  YEAR.    With  38  Illustrations  by  J.  LEY  PETHYBRIDGE. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  Crown  %vo.     6s. 

Pienaar  (Philip).  WITH  STEYN  AND  DE  WET.  Second  Edition.  Crown  %vo.   3*.  6d. 

PlautUSo     THE   CAPTIVI.      Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and   a  Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  LJNDSAY,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

PlOWden-WardlaW ( J.  T.),  B.A.,  King's  Coll.  Camb.     See  School  Examination  Series. 

POCOCk  (Roger).    A  FRONTIERSMAN.     Third  Edition.     Crown  %vo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Podmore  (Frank).    MODERN  SPIRITUALISM.     Two  Volumes.     Demy  Bv o.     2iz.net. 
A  History  and  a  Criticism. 

Poer  (J.  Patrick  Le).       A  MODERN  LEGIONARY.    Crow*  too.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Pollard  (Alice).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pollard   (A.  W.).      OLD   PICTURE    BOOKS.       With  many  Illustrations.      Demy  8vo. 
js.  6d.  fief. 

Pollard  (Eliza  F.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pollock  (David),  M.I.N.A.,  Author  cf  '  Modern  Shipbuilding  and  the  Men  engaged  in  it, 
etc.,  etc.     See  Books  on  Business. 

Potter  (M.  C.),  M.A.,  F.L.S.     A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.     Illus- 
trated.   -Second  Edition.    Crown  8va.     45.  6d. 
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Potter  Boy  (An  Old).   WHEN  i  WAS  A  CHILD.   Crown  too.   w. 

Pradeau  (G.).    A  KEY  TO  THE  TIME  ALLUSIONS  IN  THE  DIVINE  COMEDY. 

With  a  Dial.     Small  quarto.     -\s.  6d. 
Prance  (G.).     See  R.  Wyon. 
Prescott  (0.  L.).      ABOUT   MUSIC,  AND  WHAT   IT   IS   MADE  OF.      Crown  too. 

3.T.  6d.  net. 
Price   (L.    L.),    M.A.,   Fellow   of  Oriel   College,   Oxon.       A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  too.     as.  6d. 
Primrose  (Deborah).    A  MODERN  BOZOTIA.    Crown  too.    6s. 
PROTECTION  AND  INDUSTRY.     By  various  Writers.     Crown  too.     is.  6d.  net. 
Pugin  and  Rowlandson.    THE  MICROCOSM  OF  LONDON,  OR  LONDON  IN  MINIA-! 

TURK.     With  104  Illustrations  in  colour.     In  Three  Volumes.     Small 4/0.     £3,  $s.  net. 
'Q'(A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).     THE  GOLDEN  POMP.      A  Procession  of  English  Lyrics.' 

Second  Edition.    Crown  too.     zs.  6d.  net. 
QuevedO  ViUegaS.     See  Miniature  Library. 

G.R.  and  E.  S.    THE  WOODHOUSE  CORRESPONDENCE.     Crown  too.    6s. 
Rackham  (R.  B.),  M.  A.     See  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Randolph  (B.  W.),  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  Ely.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Rannie(D.  W.),  M.A.  A  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  fid. 
Rashdall  (Hastings),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOCTRINE 

AND  DEVELOPMENT.     Crown  too.    6s. 

Rawstorne  (Lawrence,  Esq.).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
A  Real  Paddy.     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
Reason  (W.),  M.A.     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Redfern  (W.  B.),  Author  of  '  Ancient  Wood  and  Iron  Work  in  Cambridge,'  etc.     ROYAL 

AND   HISTORIC   GLOVES   AND    ANCIENT   SHOES.       Profusely    Illustrated    in 

colour  and  half-tone.     Quarto,  £2,  zs.  net. 
Reynolds.     See  Little  Galleries. 
Roberts  (M.  E.).     See  C.  C.  Channer. 
Robertson,  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.     REGNUM  DEI.     The  Bampton  Lectures 

of  1901.     Demy  too.     izs.  6d.  net. 
Robertson  (C.  Grant),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  Examiner  in  the  Honour 

School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford,  1901-1904.      SELECT  STATUTES,  CASES,  AND 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCUMENTS,  1660-1832.     Demy  too.     xos.  6d.  net. 
*RobertSOn  (Sir  G.  S.)  K.  C.S.I.    CHITRAL:  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.    With  numerous 

Illustrations,  Map  and  Plans.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  too.     zs.  6d.  net. 
Robinson  (A.  W.),  M.A.     See  Churchman's  Bible. 
Robinson  (Cecilia).    THE  MINISTRY  OF  DEACONESSES.     With  an  Introduction  by 

the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Crown  too.     3^.  6d, 
ROChefOUCauld  (La),     See  Little  Library. 
RodWell  (G.),  B.A.      NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.     A  Course  for  Beginners.     With  a 

Preface  by  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.     Fcap.  too.     is.  6d. 
ROC  (Fred).    ANCIENT  COFFERS  AND  CUPBOARDS  :  Their  History  and  Description. 

With  many  Illustrations.    Quarto.     ^3,  3^.  net. 
Rogers  (A.  G.  L.),  M. A.,  Editor  of  the  last  volume  of  'The  History  of  Agriculture  and 

Prices  in  Engand.*     See  Books  on  Business. 
Romney.     See  Little  Galleries. 

ROSCOe(E.  S.).  ROBERT  HARLEY,  EARL  OF  OXFORD.  Illustrated.  Demy  too.  7s.6et. 
This  is  the  only  life  of  Harley  in  existence. 
See  also  The  Little  Guides. 
Rose  (Edward).      THE    ROSE    READER.      With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  too. 

zs.  6d.     Also  in  4  Parts.     Parts  I.  and  II.  6d.  each  ;  Part  III.  8d.  ;  Part  IV.  lod. 
Ruble  (A.  E.),  D.D  ,    Head  Master  of  College,  Eltham.     See  Junior  School  Books. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).    THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD.    with 

Illustration  s  by  F.  BRANGWYN.     Fonrth  Edition.    Crown  too.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
St.  Anselm.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 
St.  Augustine.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

'  SaM '  (H.  Munro).     REGINALD.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  too.    zs.6d.net. 
Sales  (St.  Francis  de).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Salmon  (A.  L.).    A  POPULAR  GUIDE  TO  DEVON.     Medium  too.    6d.  net.    See  also 

The  Little  Guides. 
Sargeaunt  (J.),  M.A.     ANNALS    OF    WESTMINSTER    SCHOOL.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.   Demy  too.    -js.  6d. 
Sathas  (C.).    See  Byzantine  Texts 
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Schmitt  (John).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Scott,  (A.  M.)    WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL.     With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.     3$.  6d. 

Seeley(H.  G.)F.R.S.     DRAGONS  OF  THE  AIR.    With  many  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo    6s 
*SelinCOUrt  (E.  de),  M.A.      THE   POEMS  OF  JOHN  KEATS.      With  an  Introduction 

and  Notes,  and  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Sells  (V.  P.),  M.A.     THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo     2s  6d. 
SelOUS    (Edmund).      TOMMY    SMITH'S    ANIMALS.       Illustrated    by    G.    W.    ORD. 

Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     2S.  6d. 

Settle  (J.  H.).    ANECDOTES  OF  SOLDIERS.     Crown  Ivo.     3s.  6d.net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,   1623;   1632;    1664;   1685.     Each  Four  Guineas  net,  or  a  complete 
set,  Twelve  Guineas  net. 

The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  8ve.      zs.   6d.   net  each  volume.      General  Editor,  W.  J.  CRAIG.      An  Edition  of 

Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.      Edited  with  a  full   Introduction,    Textual   Notes,    and  a 

Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
HAMLET.      Edited  by  EDWARD  DOWDEN,  Litt.D. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.     Edited  by  EDWARD  DOWDEN,  Litt.D. 
KING  LEAR.    Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG. 
JULIUS    CAESAR.     Edited  by  M.  MACMILLAN,  M.A. 
THE  TEMPEST.     Edited  by  MORETON  LUCE. 
OTHELLO.    Edited  by  H.  C.  HART. 
TITUS  ANDRONICUS.    Edited  by  H.  E.  BAILDON. 
CYMBELINE.    Edited  by  EDWARD  DOWDEN. 
THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR.    Edited  by  H.  C.  HART. 
A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.    Edited  by  H.  CUNINGHAM. 
KING  HENRY  V.     Edited  by  H.  A.  EVANS. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL.    Edited  by  W.  O.  BRIGSTOCKE. 
THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW.     Edited  by  R.  WARWICK  BOND. 
TIMON  OF  ATHENS.     Edited  by  K.  DEIGHTON. 
The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare.    Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.    With  Introductions  and  Notes. 

Pott  \6mo.     In  40  Volumes.    Leather,  price  ts.  net  each  "volume. 

See  also  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 

Sharp  (A).    VICTORIAN  POETS.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
Sharp  (Mrs.  E.  A).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
ShedlOCk   (J.    S.).      THE    PIANOFORTE    SONATA:    Its    Origin    and    Development. 

Crown  t>vo.    $s. 
SheUey  (Percy  B.).      ADONAIS  ;    an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  John   Keats,   Author   of 

'  Endymion,'etc.     Pisa.     From  the  types  of  Didot,  1821.     zs.net. 

See  also  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
Sherwell  (Arthur),  M.A.     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
*Shipley  (Mary  E.).     AN    ENGLISH    CHURCH    HISTORY    FOR    CHILDREN. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  late  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's 

College,  London.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Part  I.     Crown  87/0.     zs.  6d.  net. 
SiChel  (Walter).      DISRAELI :    A    Study  in  Personality  and  Ideas.     With  3  Portrait. 

Demy  8vo.    12^.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 
Sime  (J.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Simonson(G.  A.)-     FRANCESCO  GUARDI.     With  41  Plates.     Royal/olio.    £2,  zs.  net. 
Sketchley  (R.  E.  D.).      See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
SMpton  (H.  P.  K.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Sladen  (Douglas).     SICILY.     With  over  200  Illustrations.     Crown  8vt>.     $s.  net. 
Small  (Evan),    M.A.     THE   EARTH.     An   Introduction  to  Physiography.     Illustrated. 

Crown  8v0.     zs.  6d. 

Small WOOd,  (M.  G.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Smetiley  (F.  E.).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
Smith  (Adam).     THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.      Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 

numerous  Notes  by  EDWIN  CANNAN,  M.A.     Two  -volumes.     Demy  8vo.     sis.  net. 

See  also  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
Smith  (Horace  and  James).     See  Little  Library. 

Snell  (F.  J.).     A  BOOK  OF  EXMOOR.     Illustrated.    Crown  %vo.    6s. 
Sophocles.    See  Classical  Translations. 
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Somet  (L.  A.),  Modern  Language  Master  at  King  Edward  School,  Birmingham. 

See  Junior  School  Books. 

South  (Wilton  E.),  M.A.     See  Junior  School  Books. 

Southey  (R.)    ENGLISH  SEAMEN.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  DAVID  HANNAY. 
Vol.  i.  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake,  Cavendish).    Second  Edition.    CrownZvo.    6s. 
Vol.  ii.  (Richard  Hawkins,  Grenville,  Essex,  and  Raleigh).     Crown  8v0.     6s 
Spence  (C.  H.),  M.A.,  Clifton  College.     See  School  Examination  Series. 
Spooner  (W.  A.),  M.  A.,  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Stanbridge  (J.  W.),  B.D.,  late  Canon  of  York,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 

Oxford.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

'Stancliffe.'    GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT'S.    Second  Edition.    Feat.  8vo.     is. 
Stedman  (A.  M.  M.)f  M.A. 

INITI A  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on  Elementary  Accidence.   Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.Zvo.   is. 
FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2S. 
FIRST  LATIN  READER.    With  Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and  Vocabulary. 

Sixth  Edition  revised.     i8m0.     is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  C^SAR.     The  Helvetian  War.    Second  Edition.   iSmo.    is. 
EASY   SELECTIONS    FROM    LIVY.       Part  i.    The   Kings  of  Rome.      iZmo.      Second 

Edition,     is.  6d. 
EASY  LATIN   PASSAGES   FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.    Tenth  Edition     Fcap. 

&vo.     is.  6d. 
EXEMPLA   LATINA.       First  Exercises  in  Latin  Accidence.     With  Vocabulary.      Third 

Edition.     Crown  8v0.     is. 
EASY    LATIN    EXERCISES     ON    THE    SYNTAX    OF    THE     SHORTER    AND 

REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.      With  Vocabulary.     Ninth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  re- 

written.     Crown  8vo.     is.  €>d.     Original  Edition,     zs.  6d.     KEY,  35.  net. 
THE    LATIN    COMPOUND    SENTENCE  :    Rules  and    Exercises.      Second  Edition. 

Crown  8v0.     is.  6d.     With  Vocabulary,     zs. 
NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :    Miscellaneous  Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and  Idioms. 

Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  8v0.     is.  6d.     With  Vocabulary,     zs.     Key,  2$.  net. 
LATIN    VOCABULARIES     FOR    REPETITION:    Arranged    according    to    Subjects. 

Twelfth  Edition.    Fcap.  %vo.     is.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS.     i8mo.    Second  Edition,     is. 
STEPS  TO  GREEK.     Second  Edition,  revised.     i8mo.     is. 
A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.     Crown  %vo.     is.  6d. 
EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.     Third  Edition,  revised. 

Fcap.  8v0.     is.  6d. 
GREEK   VOCABULARIES    FOR    REPETITION.      Arranged    according   to    Subjects. 

Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8v0.     is.  6d. 
GREEK    TESTAMENT    SELECTIONS.      For  the  use  of  Schools.     With  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Vocabulary.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     25.  6d. 
STEPS  TO  FRENCH.      Sixth  Edition.    i8mo.    8<t. 
FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.    Sixth  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8?>0.     is. 
EASY    FRENCH    PASSAGES    FOR    UNSEEN    TRANSLATION.      Fifth    Edition. 

revised.     Fcap.  8v0.     is.  6d. 
EASY   FRENCH    EXERCISES    ON    ELEMENTARY    SYNTAX.      With  Vocabulary. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8v0.    2S.  6d.     KEY.     3*.  net. 
FRENCH    VOCABULARIES    FOR    REPETITION:    Arranged  according  to   Subjects. 

Twelfth  Edition.     Fcap.  8v0.     is. 
Steel  (R.  Elliott),  M.A.,  F.C.S.     THE  WORLD    OF  SCIENCE.     Including  Chemistry, 

Heat,   Light,   Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity,   Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Astronomy, 

and  Geology.     147  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8v0.     2s.  6d.     See  also  School 

Examination  Series. 
Stephenson  (C.),  of  the  Technical  College,  Bradford,  and  SuddardS  (F.)  of  the  Yorkshire 

College,   Leeds.     ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN   FOR  WOVEN   FABRICS.      Illustrated. 

Stepson  (jl  M.  A?' THE7  CHiEF   TRUTHS   OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    FAITH 

Crown  8v0.     %s.  6d. 

Sterne  (Laurence).     See  Little  Library. 
Sterry  (W.),  M.A.      ANNALS    OF    ETON    COLLEGE.      With   numerous   Illustrations. 

Steuart  (Katherine)      BY  ALLAN  WATER.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Stevenson  (B :  L.T  THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO  HIS 

FAMILY   AND    FRIENDS.      Selected   and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introductions,  by 
SIDNEY  COLVIN.    Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8v0.     125. 
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LIBRARY  EDITION.    Demy  8vo.    a  vols.    35*.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
VAILIMA  LETTERS.     With  an  Etched  Portrait  by  WILLIAM  STRANG.    Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  8v0.     Buckram.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.     See  G.  Balfour. 
Stevenson  (M.  I.).    FROM  SARANAC  TO  THE  MARQUESAS.     Being  Letters  written 

by  Mrs.  M.  I.  STEVENSON  during  1887-8  to  her  sister,  Miss  JANE  WHYTE  BAT. FOUR.     With 

an  Introduction  by  GEORGE  W.  BAI.FOUR,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.S.     Crownbvo.    6s.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
StOddart  (Anna  M.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Stone   (E.   D.),  M.A.,   late  Assistant    Master  at   Eton.       SELECTIONS     FROM     THE 

ODYSSEY.    Feat.  8vo,     is.  6d. 
Stone  (S.  J.).      POEMS  AND  HYMNS.     With  a  Memoir  by  F.  G.  EI.LERTON,  M.A. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
Straker  (F.),  Assoc.  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  and  Lecturer  to  the  London  Chamber  of 

Commerce.     See  Books  on  Business. 
Streane  (A.  W.),  D.D.     See  Churchman's  Bible. 
Stroud(H.),D.Sc.,M.A.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne.     See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Strutt   (Joseph).      THE     SPORTS    AND    PASTIMES     OF    THE     PEOPLE     OF 

ENGLAND.     Illustrated  by  many  engravings.     RevisedbyJ.  CHARLEsCox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Quarto,     zis.  net. 

Stuart  (Capt  Donald).   THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PERSIA.   With  a  Map.    Crown  8vo.   6s. 
Sturch  (F.).,  Manual  Training  Instructor  to  the  Surrey  County  Council.     SOLUTIONS  TO 

THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  QUESTIONS  IN  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION  DRAW- 

ING.    Imp.  4*0.     ys. 
Suckling  (Sir  John).      FRAGMENTA  AUREA:  a  Collection  of  all  the   Incomparable 

Peeces,  written  by.    And  published  by  a  friend  to  perpetuate  his  memory.     Printed  by  his 

own  copies. 
Printed  for  HUMPHREY  MOSELEY,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  sign  of  the  Princes 

Arms  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  1646. 
Suddards  (F.).    See  C.  Stephenson. 
Surtees  (R.  S.).      See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Swift  (JonathanX   THE  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.    Edited  by  G.  A.  AITKEN.  Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Symes(J.E.).M.A.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Crownlvo.   zs.6d. 
Syrett  (Netta).    See  Little  Blue  Books. 
TacitUS.    AGRICOLA.    With  Introduction,     Notes,  Map,  etc.      By  R.   F.  DAVIS,  M.A., 

late  Assistant  Master  at  Weymouth  College.     Feat.  Bvo.     zs. 

GERM  AN  I  A.     By  the  same  Editor.    Fcaj>.  Bvo.    zs.     See  also  Classical  Translations. 
Tauler  (J.).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Taunton  (E.  L.).     A  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS  IN   ENGLAND.     With  Illustra- 

tions.     Demy  Bvo.     21*.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).    THE  ELEMENTS  OF  METAPHYSICS.   Demy  Bvo.     ics.  6<t.  net. 
Taylor  (F.  G.),  M.A.    See  Commercial  Series. 
Taylor  (I.  A.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Taylor  (T.  M.),  M.A.,   Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.     A  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 
Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).    THE  EARLY   POEMS  OF.      Edited,   with   Notes  and  an 

Introduction,  by  J.  CHURTON  COLLINS,  M.A.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE  PRINCESS.    Edited  by  J.  CHURTON  COLLINS,  M.A. 

Crown  Bvo.    6s.    See  also  Little  Library. 
Terry  (C.  S.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Terton  (Alice).    LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  IN  A  HOSPITAL.     Crown  Bvo.    3s.  6d. 
Thackeray  (W.  M.).     See  Little  Library. 

Theobald  (F.  W.),  M.A.    INSECT  LIFE.   Illustrated.   Second  Ed. Revised.  Cr.Bvo.  zs.6d. 
Thompson  (A.  H.).     See  The  Little  Guides. 
Tileston  (Mary  W.).    DAILY   STRENGTH    FOR   DAILY  NEEDS.     Tenth  Edition. 

Fcap.  Bvo.     zs.  6</.  net.     Also  editions  in  superior  binding  $s.  and  6s. 
Tompkins  (H.  W.),  F.  R.  H.  S.    See  The  Little  Guides. 
Townley  (Lady  Susan).    MY  CHINESE  NOTE-BOOK      With  16  Illustrations  and  2 

Maps.      Third  Edition.     Demy  Bvo.     los.  f>d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Toynbee  (Paget),  M.A.,  D.Litt.      DANTE  STUDIES  AND  RESEARCHES.     Demy 

Bro.     ioj.  6d.  net.     See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 
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Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WED  :  and  Other  Poems.     Crown  Svo.     ss. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     Demy  Svo.     ios.  6d.  net. 

TrOUtbeck  (G.  E.).    See  The  Little  Guides. 

TUCkwell  (Gertrude).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 

Twining  (Louisa).    See  Social  Questions  Series. 

Tyler  (B.  A.),  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Head  of  Chemical  Department,  Fwansea  Technical  College. 
See  Junior  School  Books. 

Tyrell-Gill  (Frances).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Vaughan  (Henry).     See  Little  Library. 

Voegelin  (A.),  M.A.     See  Junior  Examination  Series. 

Wade  (G.  W.),  D.D.      OLD  TESTAMENT   HISTORY.    With  Maps.      Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Wagner  (Richard).     See  A.  L.  Cleather. 

Wall  (J.  C.)     DEVILS.     Illustrated  by  the  Author  and  from  photographs.     Demy  Svo. 
4-y.  6d.  net.     See  also  The  Antiquary's  Books. 

Walters  (H.  B.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Walton  (Izaac)  and  Cotton  (Charles).     See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library,  Methuen's  Uni- 
versal Library,  and  Little  Library. 

WarmelO  (D.  S.  Van).    ON  COMMANDO.     With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.     3*.  6d. 

WaterhOUse   (Mrs.   Alfred).     WITH   THE  SIMPLE-HEARTED:   Little  Homiliesto 
Women  in  Country  Places.     Small  Pott  Svo.     2S.  net.     See  also  Little  Library. 

Weatherhead  (T.  C.),M.A.  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  HORACE.  CrownSvo.  2*. 

See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 
Webb  (W.  T.).     See  Little  Blue  Books. 
Webber  (F.  C. ).     See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Wells  (Sidney  H.).    See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Wells  (J.),  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College.    OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE. 

By  Members  of  the  University.     Third  Edition:     Crown  Svo.     3$.  6d. 
A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Fifth  Edition.    With  3  Maps.     Cr.  Svo.     3j.  6d. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and  Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for  Pass 

Students  at  the  Universities.     It  contains  copious  Tables,  etc.     See  also  TheLittle  Guides. 
Wetmore  (Helen  C.).    THE  LAST  OF  THE  GREAT  SCOUTS  ('  Buffalo  Bill ').     With 

Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     6s. 
WMbley  (C. ).     See  Henley  and  Whibley. 

Whibley    (L.),    M.A.,    Fellow    of   Pembroke    College,    Cambridge.      GREEK    OLIGAR- 
CHIES :  THEIR  ORGANISATION  AND  CHARACTER.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
Whitaker  (G.  H.),  M.A.     See  Churchman's  Bible. 
White  (Gilbert).     THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF   SELBORNE.      Edited  by  L.  C. 

MIALL,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W.  WARDE  FOWLER,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  6s.   See  also  Methuen's 

Universal  Library. 

Whitfleld  (E.  E.).     See  Commercial  Series. 
Whitehead  (A.  W.).     GASPARD  DE  COLIGNY.     With  many  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo. 

I2J.  6d.  net. 

WMtley  (MiSS).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Whyte  (A.  G.),  B.Sc.,  Editor  of  Electrical  Investments.     See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilberforce  (Wilfrid)    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Wilde  (Oscar).    DEPROFUNDIS.    Crown  Svo.     5s.net. 

Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Vellum.    Demy  Svo.     £2,  aj.  net ',  and  a  Limited 
Edition  on  hand-made  paper.     Demy  Svo.     zu.  net.      A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
WilkinS  (W.  H.),  B.A.     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Wilkinson  (J.  Frome).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Williamson  (W.).    THE  BRITISH  GARDENER.     Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.     ios.  6d. 

Williamson  (W.),  B.A.     EASY  DICTATION  AND  SPELLING.    Third  Edition. 

Fcap  Svo      iv.     See  also  Junior  Examination  Series  and  Junior  School  Books. 
Wilmot-Buxton(E.M.).     MAKERS  OF  EUROPE.    Crown  Svo.     Third  Edition.    3*.  6d. 

A  Text-book  of  European  History  for  Middle  Forms. 
THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     3*.  6d. 

See  also  The  Beginner's  Books. 
Wilson  (Bishop).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Willson  (Beckfes).      LORD  STRATHCONA :  the  Story  of  his  Life.     Illustrated.    Demy 
Svo.    75.  6d. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Wilson  (A.  J.),  Editor  of  the  Investor's  Review,  City  Editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,    See 

Books  on  Business. 
Wilson  (H.  A.).     See  Books  on  Business. 
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Wilton  (Richard),  M.A.      LYRA  PASTORALIS  :  Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and  Home. 

Pott  8v0.     2s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  devotional  poems. 
Winbolt(S.  E.),  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital.      EXERCISES  IN    LATIN 

ACCIDENCE.     Crown  8v0.     is.  6d. 

An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower  Forms  to  accompany  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer. 
LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE  :  An  Aid  to  Composition.    Crown  8v0.    35.  f>d.   KEY,  5s.  net. 
Windle  (B.  C.  A.),  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.     See  Antiquary's  Books  and  The  Little  Guides. 
WinterbOtham  (Canon),  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.B.     See  Churchman's  Library. 
Wood  (J.  A.  E.).     See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Wordsworth  (Christopher).     See  Antiquary's  Books. 
WordSWOrth  (W.).     See  Little  Library. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.).     See  Little  Library. 

Wright  (Arthur),  M.  A.  ,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  See  Churchman's  Library. 
Wright  (Sophie).  GERMAN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION.  Fcap.Zvo.  is.6d. 
*Wrong,  (George  M.),  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  THE  EARL  OF 

ELGIN.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     -js.  6d.  net. 
Wylde  (A.  B.).      MODERN    ABYSSINIA.      With  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.      Demy  8v0. 

i$s.  net. 
Wyndham  (G.),  M.P.     THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.     With  an  Intro- 

duction  and  Notes.     Demy  8v0.   Buckram,  gilt  top.     los.  6d. 
WyOn(R.)  and  Prance  (G.).     THE  LAND  OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.      Being  a 

description  of  Montenegro.     With  40  Illustrations.     Crown  &vo.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
YeatS   (W.    B.).      AN   ANTHOLOGY   OF    IRISH    VERSE.      Re-vised  and  Enlarged 

Edition.     Crown  8v0.     3$.  6d. 
YendlS  (M.).    THE  GREAT  RED  FROG.      A  Story  told  in  40  Coloured  Pictures.     Fcap. 

8v0.     is.  net. 
Young   (FilSOn).      THE    COMPLETE    MOTORIST.      With  138  Illustrations.       Third 

Edition.     Demy  8v0.     izs.  6d.  net. 
Young  (T.  M.).     THE  AMERICAN   COTTON    INDUSTRY  :    A   Study  of  Work  and 

Workers.     With  an  Introduction  by  ELIJAH  HELM,  Secretary  to  the  Manchester  Chamber 

of  Commerce.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  vs.  6d.  ;  paper  boards,  us.  6d. 

Zenker  (E.  V.).   ANARCHISM.   Demy  &vo.    7s.  (>d. 

zimmem  (Antonia).     WHAT  DO  WE  KNOW  CONCERNING  ELECTRICITY? 

Crown  8v0.     is.  6d.  net. 

Antiquary's  Books,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  various  branches  of  English  Antiquities  ; 

comprehensive  and  popular,  as  well  as  accurate  and  scholarly. 
ENGLISH  MONASTIC  LIFE.     By  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.     Illustrated.     Second 

Edition,  revised.    Demy  8v0.    js.  6d.  net. 
REMAINS  OF  THB  PREHISTORIC  AGE  IN  ENGLAND.      By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans.     Demy  8vo.     7^.  6d.  net. 
OLD  SERVICE  BOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH.     By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.A.  ,  and 

Henry  Littlehales.     With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations.     Demy  8v0.     js.  6d,  net. 
CELTIC  ART.     By  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans.     Demy 

8v0.     js.  6d.  net. 
*ARCHVEOLOGY  AND   FALSE  ANTIQUITIES.      By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.      With  numerous  Illus- 

trations.   Demy  8v0.     js.  6d.  net. 
SHRINES  OF  BRITISH  SAINTS.     By  J.  C.  WALL.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 

Demy  8v0.     js.  6d.  net. 

Beginner's  Books,  The 

*EASY  FRENCH  RHYMES.     By  Henri  Blouet.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  %vo.     is. 
*EASY  STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.     By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  Author  of  'Makers  of 
Europe.'    Fcap.  8v0.     is. 

Business,  Books  on 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  all  the  most  important  aspects  of  commercial  and 
financial  activity.     The  volumes  are  intended  to  treat  separately  all  the  considerable 
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industries  and  forms  of  business,  and  to  explain  accurately  and  clearly  what  they  do 

and  how  they  do  it.     The  first  Twelve  volumes  are — 

PORTS  AND  DOCKS.     By  Douglas  Owen. 

RAILWAYS.     By  E.  R.  McDermott. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.    By  Chas.  Duguid.     Second  Edition. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  INSURANCE.     By  A.  J.  Wilson. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY:  LIGHTING,  TRACTION,  AND  POWER.     By  A.  G.  Whyte,  B.Sc. 

THE  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY.     By  David  Pollock,  M.I.N.A. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET.     By  F.  Straker. 

THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  AGRICULTURE.     By  A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 

LAW  IN  BUSINESS.     By  H.  A.  Wilson. 

THE  BREWING  INDUSTRY.     By  Julian  L.  Baker,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY.     By  G.  de  H.  Stone. 

MINING  AND  MINING  INVESTMENTS.    By  'A.  Moil.' 

*THE  BUSINESS  OF  ADVERTISING.     By  Clarence  G.  Moran,  Barrister-at-Law.     Illustrated. 

*TRADE  UNIONS.     By  G.  Drage. 

*CiviL   ENGINEERING.      By   T.  Claxton  Fidler,  M.Inst.  C.E.     Illustrated. 

*THE  COAL  INDUSTRY.     By  Ernest  Aves.     Illustrated. 

Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

A  series  of  texts  of  Byzantine  Historians,  edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholars. 
ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE.     Translated  byF.  J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks.     Demy 

8vo.     i2s.  6d.  net. 

EVAGRIUS.     Edited  by  Leon  Parmentier  and  M.  Bidez.     Demyftvo.     IDS.  6d.  net. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  PSELLUS.     Edited  by  C.  Sathas.    Demy  %vo.     i$s.  net. 
ECTHESIS  CHRONICA.     Edited  by  Professor  Lambros.     Demy  Zvo.  75.  6d.  net. 
THE  CHRONICLE  OF  MOREA.     Edited  by  John  Schmitt.    Deiny^vo.     i5s.net. 

Churchman's  Bible,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A  series  of  Expositions  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  practical  and  devotional  study  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a  full  and  clear  Introductory  Section,  in  which  is 
stated  what  is  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book,  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  help  to  elucidate  its  meaning 
as  a  whole.  The  Exposition  is  divided  into  sections  of  a  convenient  length,  corre 
spending  as  far  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary.  The 
Translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  corrections  as  are 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Robinson,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 

8v0.    is.  6d.  net. 

ECCLESIASTES.     Edited  by  A.  W.  Streane,  D.D.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d.  net. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  -THE  PHILIPPIANS.     Edited  by  C.  R.  D.  Biggs,  D.D.     Fcap  8vo.     is.  6d.  net. 
THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A.     Fcap.  %vo    is.  6d.  net. 
ISAIAH.    Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.    Two  Volumes.    Fcap.  8vo.    -2s.net  each.    With  Map. 
THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS.     Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker, 

M.A.     Fcap.  %vo.     is.  6d.  net. 

Churchman's  Library,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  such  questions  as  are  occupying  the  attention  of  Church 
people  at  the  present  time.     The  Editor  has  enlisted  the  services  of  a  band  of 
scholars,  who,  having  made  a  special  study  of  their  respective  subjects,  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  the  best  results  of  modern  research  accurately  and  attractively. 
THE  BEGINNINGS   OF    ENGLISH    CHRISTIANITY.      By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.      With  Map. 

Crown  8vo.     3.1.  6d. 
SOME  NEW  TESTAMENT  PROBLEMS.     By  Arthur  Wright,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    bs. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  HERE  AND  HEREAFTER.    By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

LL.B.     Crown  8vo.     $s.  6d. 
THE   WORKMANSHIP    OF  THE    PRAYER    BOOK  :    Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.     By 

J.  Dowden,  D.D.     Second  Edit  ion.     Crown  Bvo.     35.  6d. 
EVOLUTION.     By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D.     Crown  Bvo.     3*.  6et. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOLARSHIP.    By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  CHURCHMAN'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.     By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.A. 

Crown  Bvo.     3$.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.     By  E.  T.  Green,  M.A.     Crown  Bva.    6s. 
COMPARATIVE  THEOLOGY.     By  J.  A.  MacCulloch.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Fox,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo. 

A  series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  The  Publishers  have 
enlisted  the  services  of  some  of  the  best  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scholars,  and  it  is 
their  intention  that  the  series  shall  be  distinguished  by  literary  excellence  as  well  as 
by  scholarly  accuracy. 

AESCHYLUS — Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides.   Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.   5^. 
CICERO— De  Oratore  I.     Translated  by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.     35.  6d. 
CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Mureno,  Philippic  n.,  in  Catilinam).     Translated 

by  H.  E.  D.  BI.AKISTON,  M.A.     5*. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.     Translated  by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.     3.1.  f>d. 
CICERO— De  Officiis.     Translated  by  G.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.     as.  6d. 
HORACE— The  Odes  and  Epodes.     Translated  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.     2*. 
LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite,  The 

Lover  of  Falsehood).     Translated  by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.     35.  6d. 
SOPHOCLES — Electra  and  Ajax.     Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.     2$.  (>d. 
TACITUS — Agricola  and  Germania.     Translated  by  R.  B.  Townshend.     as.  6d. 
THE  SATIRES  OF  JUVENAL.     Translated  by  S.  G.  Owen.     25.  6d. 

Commercial  Series,  Methuen's 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. 

A  series  intended  to  assist  students  and  young  men  preparing  for  a  commercial 
career,  by  supplying  useful  handbooks  of  a  clear  and  practical  character,  dealing 
with  those  subjects  which  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  business  life. 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.    By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.     5^. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial  Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 

Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 
BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH  TO  VICTORIA.     By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 

Litt.D.,  M.A.     Third  Edition,     vs. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.     is.  6d. 
THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE,     By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  LittD.,  M.A.     is.  6d. 
A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER.     By  S.  E.  Bally.     With  Vocabulary,     zs. 
A  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.     By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.    Fourth 

Edition,     as. 

A  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS.     By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.    as. 
A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.     By  S.  Jackson,  M.A.     Third  Edition,     is.  6d. 
COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.     Third  Edition,     is.  6d. 
FRENCH    COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.      By   S.  E.  Bally.     With   Vocabulary.      Third 

Edition,     as. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.     By  S.  E.  Bally.     With  Vocabulary,     as.  6d. 
A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  READER.    By  S.  E.  Bally.    With  Vocabulary.    Second  Edition,    as. 
PRECIS   WRITING  AND  OFFICE  CORRESPONDENCE.      By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.      Second 

Edition,     zs. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND  BUSINESS.    By  H.  Jones,     is.  6d. 

THE  PRIHCIPLES  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY.     By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.    as. 
COMMERCIAL  LAW.     By  W.  Douglas  Edwards,    zs. 
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Connoisseur's  Library,  The 

Wide  Royal  %vo.     z$s.  net. 

A  sumptuous  series  of  20  books  on  art,  written  by  experts  for  collectors,  superbly 
illustrated  in  photogravure,  collotype,  and  colour.  The  technical  side  of  the  art  is 
duly  treated.  The  first  volumes  are — 

MEZZOTINTS.     By  Cyril  Davenport.     With  40  Plates  in  Photogravure. 
PORCELAIN.      By  Edward  Dillon.      With    19    Plates  in   Colour,  20   in  Collotype,  and  5  in 

Photogravure. 
*MINIATURES.     By  Dudley  Heath.     With  9  Plates  in   Colour,   15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in 

Photogravure. 
*!VORIES.     By  A.  Maskell.     With  80  Plates  in  Collotype  and  Photogravure. 

Devotion,  The  Library  of 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  masterpieces  of  devotional  literature.     The  books  are  furnished  with  such 

Introductions  and  Notes  as  maybe  necessary  to  explain  the  standpoint  of  the  author 

and  the  obvious  difficulties  of  the  text,  without  unnecessary  intrusion  between  the 

author  and  the  devout  mind. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.     Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Third  Edition. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.     Edited  by  Walter  Lock,  D.  D.     Second  Edition. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Fourth  Edition. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.     Edited  by  J.  W.  Stanbridge.  B.D.     Second  Edition. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.     Edited  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE.     Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Second  Edition. 

THE  TEMPLE.     Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Stanbridge,  B,D. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.    Edited  by  B.  W.  Randolph,  D.D. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA.     Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland  and  Canon  H.  C.  Beeching.  M.A. 

THE  INNER  WAY.     By  J.  Tauler.     Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.    Edited  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD.     By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CONSOLATION  FROM  THE  SAINTS  AND  FATHERS.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS.     Edited  by  B.  Blaxland,  M.A. 

THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  ST.  ANSELM.     Edited  by  C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 

GRACE  ABOUNDING.     By  John  Bunyan.     Edited  by  S.  C.  Freer,  M.A. 

BISHOP  WILSON'S  SACRA  PRIVATA.     indited  by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D. 

LYRA  SACRA:  A  Book  of  Sacred  Verse.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A,  Canon  of  West- 
minster. 

A  DAY  BOOK  FROM  THE  SAINTS  AND  FATHERS.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

HEAVENLY  WISDOM.     A  Selection  from  the  English  Mystics.     Edited  by  E.  C.  Gregory. 

LIGHT,  LIFE,  and  LOVE.     A  Selection  from  the  German  Mystics.  Edited  by  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A. 

Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books,  The 

Fcap  8vo.     3-r.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

A  series,  in  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.  These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes. 

COLOURED    BOOKS 

OLD  COLOURED  BOOKS.     By  George  Paston.     With  16  Coloured  Plates.     Fcap.  %vo.     zs.  net. 
THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  MYTTON,  ESQ.     By  Nimrod.    With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Alken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.     Third  Edition.     3*.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30^.  net. 

THE   LIFE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.      By  Nimrod.      With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Alken. 
3$.  f>d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30.?.  net. 

HANDLEY  CROSS.     By  R.  S.  SURTEES.     With  17  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech.     3*.  (>d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30?.  net. 

MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.    With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90  Wood- 
cuts in  the  Text  by  John  Leech.     3$.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     301.  net. 
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JORROCKS'  JAUNTS  AND  JOLLITIES.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 
Alken.  %s.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30$.  net. 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  extremely  rare  and  costly  edition  of  1843,  which  contains 
Alken's  very  fine  illustrations  instead  of  the  usual  ones  by  Phiz. 

ASK  MAMMA.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by 
John  Leech.  3.$-.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30$.  net. 
THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HUNTING  FIELD.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.     With  7  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Alken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood.     $s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE.  By  William  Combe.  With 
30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.  3$.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30?.  net. 

THE  TOUR  OF  DOCTOR  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF  CONSOLATION.  By  William  Combe.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.  3$.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30?.  net. 

THE  THIRD  TOUR  OF  DOCTOR  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE.  By  William  Combe.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.  3$.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30^.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JOHNNY  QUAE  GENUS  :  the  Little  Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax.  By 
the  Author  of  '  The  Three  Tours.'  With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson.  3*.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30*.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  from  the  Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author  of  '  Doctor  Syntax.'     Two  Volumes.     Js.  net. 
This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30^.  net. 

THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE:  A  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  'Doctor  Syntax.'  Illustrated  with  26 
Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson.  3$.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30$-.  net. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON  :  or,  the  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his  Elegant 
Friend,  Corinthian  Tom.  By  Pierce  Egan.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by  I.  R.  and  G. 
Cruikshank.  With  numerous  Designs  on  Wood.  3$.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30$.  net. 

*REAL  LIFE  IN  LONDON  :   or,  the  Rambles  and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and  his 
Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.     By  an  Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).     With  31  Coloured  Plates 
by  Alken  and  Rowlandson,  etc.     Two  Volumes,     js.  net. 
THE  LIFE  OK  AN  ACTOR.     By  Pierce  Egan.    With  27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 

and  several  Designs  on  Wood,     y  6d-  net. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson. $s.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japenese  paper.     305.  net. 
A  reproduction  of  a  very  rare  book. 
THE  MILITARY  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY  NEWCOME.    By  an  Officer.    With  15  Coloured 

Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.     3*.  6d.  net. 

THE  NATIONAL  SPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  With  Descriptions  and  51  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Alken.  3$.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  limited  edition. on  large  Japanese  paper.     30^.  net. 

This  book  is  completely  different  from  the  large  folio  edition  of  '  National  Sports '  by  the 
same  artist,  and  none  of  the  plates  are  similar. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  POST  CAPTAIN.     By  A  Naval  Officer.     With  24  Coloured  Plates  by 

Mr.  Williams.     3*.  6d.  net. 

GAMONIA  :  or,  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game  ;  and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Plantations 
and  Covers,  explained  and  illustrated  by  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rawlins.  3*.  6d.  net. 

AN  ACADEMY  FOR  GROWN  HORSEMEN  :  Containing  the  completes!  Instructions  for  Walking, 
Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping,  Stumbling,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with  27  Coloured 
Plates,  and  adorned  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoffrey  Gambado,  Esq. 
3$.  6al.  net. 

REAL  LIFE  IN  IRELAND,  or,  the  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his  Elegant 
Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O'Dogherty.     By  a  Real  Paddy.     With  19  Coloured  Plates  by  Heath, 
Marks,  etc.     %s.  6d.  net. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY  NEWCOME  IN  THE  NAVY.     By  Alfred  Burton.    With  16 

Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson      3*.  6d.  net. 

*THE  OLD  ENGLISH  SQUIRE:  A  Poem.  By  John  Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Coloured  Plates 
after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson. 
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PLAIN  BOOKS 

THE  GRAVE  :  A  Poem,,     By  Robert   Blair.     Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed   by  Louis 

Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of  William  Blake.     With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 

and  a  Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.  A.    $s.  6d.  net. 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photogravure.     Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese 

paper,  with  India  proofs  and  a  duplicate  set  of  the  plates.     155-.  net, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.     Invented  and  engraved  by  William  Blake.   3$.  6d.  net. 
These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  number — are  reproduced  in  photogravure.    Also  a  limited 

edition  on  large  Japanese  paper,  with  India  proofs  and  a  duplicate  set  of  the  plates.  15$.  net. 
.ffisop's  FABLES.     With  380  Woodcuts  by  Thomas  Bewick.     3$.  6d.  net. 
WINDSOR  CASTLE.     By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth.    With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 

by  George  Cruikshank.    3$.  6d.  net. 
THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.     By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth.     With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts  in 

the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank.     y.  6d.  net. 

FRANK  FAIRLEGH.     By  F.  E.  Smedley.     With  30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank.     3*.  6d.  net. 
HANDY  ANDY.     By  Samuel  Lover.     With  24  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     3*.  6d.  net. 
THE   COMPLEAT  ANGLER.    By  Izaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.    With  14  Plates  and  77 

Woodcuts  in  the  Text.     35.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  is  reproduced  from  the  beautiful  edition  of  John  Major  of  1824. 
THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.     By  Charles  Dickens.     With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and 

Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  32  Contemporary  Onwhyn  Plates.     3$.  6d.  net. 

Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.     is. 

This  series  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  School  Examination  Series,  and  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students,  to  supply  material  for  the  former  and  practice 
for  the  latter.  The  papers  are  carefully  graduated,  cover  the  whole  of  the  subject 
usually  taught,  and  are  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ordinary  class  work.  They 
may  be  used  vivd  voce  or  as  a  written  examination. 
'UNIOR  FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  F.  Jacob,  M.A. 

UNIOR  LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 

UNIOR  ENGLISH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  W.  Williamson,  M.A. 

UNIOR  ARITHMETIC  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  W.  S.  Beard.    Second  Edition. 

UNIOR  ALGEBRA  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  S.  W.  Finn,  M.A. 

UNIOR  GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  T.  C.  Weatherhead,  M.A. 
JUNIOR  GENERAL  INFORMATION  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By  W.  S.  Beard. 
JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 
JUNIOR  GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 

Junior  School-Books,  Methuen's 

Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP,  LL.D.,  and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 
A  series  of  elementary  books  for  pupils  in  lower  forms,  simply  written 

by  teachers  of  experience. 

ACLASS-BooKOF  DICTATION  PASSAGES.  By  W.Williamson,  B.A.  Tenth  Edition.  Cr.Zyo.  is.6d. 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW.    Edited  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.    With  Three 

Maps.     Crown  Bvo.     is.  6d. 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK.    Edited  by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.     With  Three  Maps. 

Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 
A  JUNIOR  ENGLISH   GRAMMAR.      By  W.  Williamson,  B.A.     With  numerous  passages  for 

parsing  and  analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Wriiiiig.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     vs. 
A   JUNIOR  CHEMISTRY.      By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.A.,  F.C.S.      With  73  Illustrations.      Second 

Edition.    Crown  Quo.    zs.  6d. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     Edited  by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.     Crown  Bvo.    zs. 
A  JUNIOR  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.       By  L.  A.  Sornetand  M.  J.  Acatos.    Crown  Bvo.    zs. 
ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE.     PHYSICS  by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.S.     CHEMISTRY 

by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  2  Plates  and  154  Diagrams.  Crown  Bvo.  zs.  6d. 
A  JUNIOR  GEOMETRY.  By  Noel  S.  Lydon.  With  230  Diagrams.  Crcnvn  Bvo.  zs. 
*A  JUNIOR  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.  By  W.  T.  CLOUGH.  With  many  Illustrations. 

Crown  Bvo.    zs.  6d. 

*ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY.     By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.    With  many  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  STO.     zs. 

*A  JUNIOR  FRENCH  PROSE.    By  R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.A.     Crown  Bvo.    zs. 
*THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.   LUKE.     With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 

Williamson,  B.  A.     With  Three  Maps.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.      With  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  net. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious  life 
and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
JOHN  WESLEY.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.  By  G.  W.  Daniell, 

M.A. 

CARDINAL  MANNING.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.     By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CHALMERS.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
LANCELOT   ANDREWES.      By  R.   L.   Ottley, 

D.  D.     Second  Edition. 
AUGUSTINE   OF   CANTERBURY.      By   E.    L. 

Cults,  D.D. 


WILLIAM  LAUD.     By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 

Second  Edition. 

JOHNKNOX.  ByF.  MacCunn.  Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOWE.     By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN.     By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
GEORGE  Fox,  THE  QUAKER.    ByT.  Hodgkin. 

D.C.L. 

JOHN  DONNE.  By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.  By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
BISHOP  LATIMER.  By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A. 

J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 
BISHOP  BUTLER.     By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


Little  Blue  Books,  The 

General  Editor,  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Illustrated.     Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  books  for  children.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaining  or 
exciting  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied  rather  than 
expressed. 

1.  THE  CASTAWAYS  OF  MEADOWBANK.    By  Thomas  Cobb. 

2.  THE  BEECHNUT  BOOK.     By  Jacob  Abbott.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  THE  AIR  GUN.     By  T.  Hilbert. 

4.  A  SCHOOL  YEAR.     By  Netta  Syrett. 

5.  THE  PEELES  AT  THE  CAPITAL.     By  Roger  Ashton. 

6.  THE  TREASURE  OF  PRINCEGATE  PRIORY.     By  T.  Cobb. 

7.  Mrs.  BARBERRY'S  GENERAL  SHOP.     By  Roger  Ashton. 

8.  A  BOOK  OF  BAD  CHILDREN.     By  W.  T.  Webb. 

9.  THE  LOST  BALL.     By  Thomas  Cobb. 

Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  l6mo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  monographs  in  miniature,  containing  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  details.  These  books  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  care.  Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations,  including  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure. 


GREEK  ART.     H.  B.  Walters. 

BOOKPLATES.     E.  Almack. 

REYNOLDS.     J.  Sime. 

ROMNEY.     George  Paston. 

WATTS.     Miss  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

LEIGHTON.    Alice  Corkran. 

VELASQUEZ.     Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  A.  R. 

Gilbert. 

GREUZE  AND  BOUCHER.    Eliza  F.  Pollard. 
VANDYCK.    M.  G.  SMALLWOOD. 


TURNER.     F.  Tyrell-Gill. 
DURER.    Jessie  Allen. 
HOPPNER.     H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 
HOLBEIN.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 
BURNE-JONES.     Fortunee  de  Lisle. 
REMBRANDT.     Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp 
COROT.     Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  Birnstingl. 
MILLET.     Netta  Peacock. 
*RAPHAEL.    A.  R.  DRYHURST. 
*!LLUMINATED  MSS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 


Little  Galleries,  The 

Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  little  books  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 
Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 

A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  REYNOLDS.  I         A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  HOPPNER. 

A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ROMNEY.  |         A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  MILLAIS. 

A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ENGLISH  POETS. 
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Little  Guides,  The 

Small  Pott  Bvo,  cloth,  zs.  6d.  net.;  leather,  $s.  6d.  net. 
OXFORD   AND   ITS   COLLEGES.      By  J.  Wells,  M.A.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.     Fourth 

Edition. 
CAMBRIDGE  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.     By  A.  Hamilton  Thompson.     Second  Edition,     Illustrated 

by  E.  H.  New. 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.     By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.     By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.      Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Second  Edition. 

SUSSEX.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.     By  G.  E.  Troutbeck.    Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
NORFOLK.     By  W  A.  Dutt.     Illustrated  by  B.  C.  Boulter. 
CORNWALL.     By  A.  L.  Salmon.     Illustrated  by  B.  C.  Boulter. 
BRITTANY.     By  S.  Baring-Gould.     Illustrated  by  J.  Wylie. 
HERTFORDSHIRE.     By  H.  W.  Tompkins,  F.R.H.S.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
KENT.     By  G.  Clinch.     Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
ROME    By  C.  G.  Ellaby.     Illustrated  by  B.  C.  Boulter. 
THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.     By  G.  Clinch.    Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
SURREY.     By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.     By  E.  S.  Roscoe.     Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
SUFFOLK.     By  W.  A.  Dutt.    Illustrated  by  J.  Wylie. 
DERBYSHIRE.    By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.    Illustrated  by  J.  C.  Wall. 
THE  NORTH  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE.    By  J.  E.  Morris.     Illustrated  by  R.  J.  S.  Bertram. 
HAMPSHIRE.     By  J.  C.  Cox.     Illustrated  by  M.  E.  Purser. 
SICILY.     By  F.  H.  Jackson.     With  many  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
*DORSET.     By  Frank  R.  Heath.     Illustrated. 
^CHESHIRE.     By  W.  M.  Gallichan.     Illustrated  by  Elizabeth  Hartley. 

Little  Library,  The 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  8vo.     Each  Volume,  doth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  small  books  under  the  above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  works 
in  English  and  other  literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres. 
The  series  also  contains  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  are  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care.  Each  one 
contains  an  introduction  which  gives  (i)  a  short  biography  of  the  author;  (2)  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  necessary,  short  notes  are  added  at 
the  foot  of  the  page. 

Each  volume  has  a  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  the  books  are  produced  with 
great  care. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS,  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OK.    Anon. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.     By  Jane  Austen.     Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.     Two  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY.     By  Jane  Austen.     Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
THE  ESSAYS  OF  LORD  BACON.     Edited  by  Edward  Wright. 

THE  INGOLSBY  LEGENDS.    By  R.  H.  Barbara.    Edited  by  J.  B.  Atlay.     Two  Volumes. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PKOSE.     Edited  by  Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.     By  William  Beckford.    Edited  by  E.  Denison  Ross. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  WILLIAM  BLAKE.     Edited  by  M.  Perugini. 
LAVENGRO.     By  George  Borrow.     Edited  by  F.  Hindes  Groome.     Tivo  Volumes. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE.     By  George  Borrow.     Edited  by  John  Sampson. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.  Edited  by  W.  Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ANTI-JACOBIN;  with  George  Canning's  additional  Poems.     Edited  by 

Lloyd  Sanders. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ABRAHAM  COWLEY.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Minchin. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  GEORGE  CRABBE.     Edited  by  A.  C.  Deane. 

JOHN  HALIFAX  GENTLEMAN.     By  Mrs.  Craik.     Edited  by  Annie  Matheson.     Tivo  Volumes. 
THE  ENGLISH  POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRAWSHAW.     Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 
THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Gary.      Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A., 

D.Litt. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary.     Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A. 

D.Litt 
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THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Gary.     Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A., 

D.Litt. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY.     Edited  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  LIGHT  VERSE.     Edited  by  A  C.  Deane. 
MARRIAGE.     By  Susan  Ferrier.     Edited  by  Miss  Goodrich  Freer  and  Lord  Iddesleigh.     Two 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.    By  Susan  Ferrier.    Edited  by  Miss  Goodrich  Freer  and  Lord  Iddesleigh. 

Two  Volumes. 

CRANFORD.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell.     Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.     Second  Edition. 
THE  SCARLET  LETTER.     By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE.     Edited  by  T.  F.  Henderson. 

POEMS.     By  John  Keats.     With  an  Introduction  by  L.  Binyon  and  Notes  by  J.  MASEFIELD. 
EOTHEN.     By  A.  W.  Kinglake.     With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.    Second  Edition. 
ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.     By  Charles  Lamb.     Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
LONDON  LYRICS.     By  F.  Locker.     Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A. 

A  reprint  of  the  First  Edition. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  LONGFELLOW.    Edited  by  L.  M.  Faithfull. 
THE  POEMS  OF  ANDREW  MARVELL.     Edited  by  E.  Wright. 
THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.    Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A. 
MANSIE  WAUCH.     By  D.  M.  Moir.     Edited  by  T.  F.  Henderson. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS.     Edited  by  J.  B.  B.  Nichols. 
THE  MAXIMS  OF  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD.     Translated  by  Dean  Stanhope.     Edited  by  G.  H. 

Powell. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES.     By  Horace  and  James  Smith.     Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A. 
A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY.    By  Laurence  Sterne.    Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON.    Edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 
IN  MEMORIAM.     By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 
THE  PRINCESS.     By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.     Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
MAUD.     By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.     Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
VANITY  FAIR.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray.     Edited  by  S.  Gywnn.     Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.     Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.     Three  Volumes. 
ESMOND.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray.     Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray.     Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
THE  POEMS  OF  HENRY  VAUGHAN.    Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 
THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.     By  Izaak  Walton.     Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse.     Sixth  Edition. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  WORDSWORTH.     Edited  by  Nowell  C.  Smith. 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.     By  W.  Wordsworth  and  S.  T.  Coleridge.     Edited  by  George  Sampson. 

Miniature  Library,  Methuen's 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a  few  interesting  books  which  have  qualities  of 

humanity,  devotion,  or  literary  genius. 
EUPHRANOR  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.     By  Edward  FitzGerald.     From  the  edition  published  by 

W.  Pickering  in  1851.     Demy  -$zmo,     Leather,  25.  net. 
POLONIUS  :  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances.     By  Edward  FitzGerald.     From  the  edition 

published  by  W.  Pickering  in  1852.     Demy  ^zmo.     Leather,  zs.  net. 
THERUBAIYAT  OK  OMAR  KHAYYAM.     By  Edward  FitzGerald.     From  the  ist  edition  of  1859, 

Second  Edition.    Leather,  2s.  net. 
THE  LIFE  CF  EDWARD,  LORD   HERBERT  OF  CHERBURY.      Written  by  himself.     From  the 

edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  the  year  1764.     Medirtm  327/20.     Leather,  zs.  net. 
THE  VISIONS  OF  DOM  FRANCISCO  QUEVEDO  VILLEGAS,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  James 

Made  English  by  R.  L.     From  the  edition  printed  for  H.   Herringman    1668.      Leather. 

2S.  net. 
POEMS.     By  Dora  Greenwell.     From  the  edition  of  1848.     Leather,  zs.  net. 

The  Oxford  Biographies 

Fcap.  8v0.     Each  volume,  cloth ,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather •,  %s.  6d.  net. 
These  books  are  written  oy  scholars  of  repute,  who  combine  knowledge  and 
literary  skill  with  the  power  of  popular  presentation.     They  are  illustrated  from 
authentic  material. 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI.   By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.  A.,  D.Litt.   With  12  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
SAVONAROLA.     By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A.     With  12  Illustrations.     Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOWARD.     By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.     With  12  Illustrations. 
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TENNYSON.     By  A.  C.  BENSON,  M.A.    With  9  Illustrations. 

WALTER  RALEIGH.     By  I.  A.  Taylor.    With  12  Illustrations. 

ERASMUS.     By  E.  F.  H.  Capey.    With  12  Illustrations. 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDER.     By  C.  S.  Terry.     With  12  Illustrations. 

ROBERT  BURNS.     By  T.  F.  Henderson.     With  12  Illustrations. 

CHATHAM.     By  A.  S.  M'Dowall.    With  12  Illustrations. 

ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.     By  Anna  M.  Stoddart.    With  16  Illustrations. 

CANNING.     By  W.  A.  Phillips.     With  12  Illustrations. 

BEACONSFIELD.     By  Walter  Sichel.     With  12  Illustrations. 

GOETHE.     By  H.  G.  Atkins.    With  12  Illustrations. 

School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     zs.  6d. 
FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Thirteenth  Edition. 

A   KEY,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students  only  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 

Publishers.    Fifth  Edition.     Crcnvn  8vo.     6s.  net. 
LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Twelfth  Edition. 

KEY  {Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above.    6s.  net. 
GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    Seventh  Edition. 

KEY  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above.     6s.  net. 
GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  R.  J.  Morich.    Fifth  Edition. 

KEY  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above.     6^.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.    Second  Edition. 
PHYSICS  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  R.  E.  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE    EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  A.   M.   M.    Stedman,  M.A.    Fourth 
Edition. 

KEY  (  Third  Edition)  issued  as  above.     7$.  net. 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY.    By  J.  Tait  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A. 

Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial  interest 
that  are  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 

Each  volume  is  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the 
subject  with  which  he  deals. 

TRADE  UNIONISM — NEW  AND  OLD.     By  G.  Howell.     Third  Edition. 
THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.     By  G.  J.  Holyoake.    Fourth  Edition. 
MUTUAL  THRIFT.     By  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition. 
THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS.    By  C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
THE  ALIEN  INVASION.    By  W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A. 
THE  RURAL  EXODUS.     By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
LAND  NATIONALIZATION.     By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 
A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY,     By  H.  de  Gibbins  and  R.  A.  Hadfield. 
BACK  TO  THE  LAND.    An  Inquiry  into  Rural  Depopulation.     By  H.  E.  Moore. 
TRUSTS,  POOLS,  AND  CORNERS.    By  J.  Stephen  Jeans. 
THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.     By  R.  W.  Cooke-Taylor. 
THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHILDREN.     By  Gertrude  Tuckwcll. 
WOMEN'S  WORK.     By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulley,  and  Miss  Whitley. 
SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.    By  M.  Kauffmann. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED.    By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 
LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.     By  Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION.    By  Clement  Edwards. 
WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPERISM.     By  Louisa  Twining. 
UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.    By  W.  Reason,  M.A. 

Technology,  Textbooks  of 

Edited  by  PROFESSOR  J.  WERTHEIMER,  F.I.C. 

Fully  Illustrated. 

How  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.  By  J.  A.  E.  Wood.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 
CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.  By  F.  C.  Webber.  Third  Edition.  Crown  %vo.  y.  6d. 
PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By  Sidney  H.  Wells.  Second  Edition.  Crown  &vo.  35.  6d. 
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PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.     By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc.,  M.A.    Crown  8v0.     3*.  6d. 

MILLINERY,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL.  By  Clare  Hill.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8v0.  zs. 
PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Parti.  By  W.  French,  M.A.  Crown  %vo,  Second  Edition,  is.  6d. 
PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Part  n.  By  W.  French,  M.A.,  and  T.  H.  Boardman,  M.A 

Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 

TECHNICAL  ARITHMETIC  AND  GEOMETRY.  By  C.  T.  Millis,  M.I.M.E.  Crown  Bvo.  35.  6d. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  TEXTILE  DESIGN.  By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Demy  %vo. 


BUILDERS'  QUANTITIES.     By  H.  C.  Grubb.     Crown  8vo.    4$.  6d. 
*METAL  WORK  (REPOUSSE).     By  A.  C.  Horth.     Crown  %vo.    3*.  6d. 

Theology,  Handbooks  of 

Edited  by  R.  L.  OTTLEY,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  series  is  intended,  in  part,  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  teachers  or  students  of 
Theology  with  trustworthy  Text-books,  adequately  representing  the  present  position 
of  the  questions  dealt  with  ;  in  part,  to  make  accessible  to  the  reading  public  an 
accurate  and  concise  statement  of  facts  and  principles  in  all  questions  bearing  on 
Theology  and  Religion. 
THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  one  Volume.     Demy^vo.     izs.  6d. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.     By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D.     Third 

Edition.     Demy  8vo.     JOT.  6d. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION.    By  R.  L.  Ottley,  D.D.    Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Demy  8vo.     izs.  6d. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CREEDS.     By  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D.    Demy  %vo. 

los.  6d, 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA.     By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 

Demy  8z>0.     los.  6d. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.     By  J.  F.  Bethune  Baker.  M.A.    Demy  8vo. 

iof.  6d. 

Methuen's  Universal  Library 

EDITED  BY  SIDNEY  LEE.    /«  Sixpenny  Volumes. 

MESSRS.  METHUEN  are  preparing  a  new  series  of  reprints  containing  both  books  of  classical 
repute,  which  are  accessible  in  various  forms,  and  also  some  rarer  books,  of  Avhich  no  satisfactory 
edition  at  a  moderate  price  is  in  existence.  It  is  their  ambition  to  place  the  best  books  of  all 
nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  within  the  reach  of  every  reader.  All  the 
great  masters  of  Poetry,  Drama,  Fiction,  History,  Biography,  and  Philosophy  will  be  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Sidney  Lee  will  be  the  General  Editor  of  the  Library,  and  he  will  contribute  a 
Note  to  each  book. 

The  characteristics  of  METHUEN'S  UNIVERSAL  LIBRARY  are  five  :  — 

1.  SOUNDNESS  OF  TEXT.     A  pure  and  unabridged  text  is  the  primary  object  of  the  series, 
and  the  books  will  be  carefully  reprinted  under  the  direction  of  competent  scholars  from  the 
best  editions.     In  a  series  intended  for  popular  use  not  less  than  for  students,  adherence  to  the 
old  spelling  would  in  many  cases  leave  the  matter  unintelligible  to  ordinary  readers,  and,  as  the 
appeal  of  a  classic  is  universal,  the  spelling  has  in  general  been  modernised. 

2.  COMPLETENESS.    Where  it  seems  advisable,  the  complete  works  of  such  masters  as  Milton 
Bacon,  Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  will  be  given.     These  will  be  issued  in  separate 
volumes,  so  that  the  reader  who  does  not  desire  all  the  works  of  an  author  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  single  masterpiece. 

3.  CHEAPNESS.     The  books  will  be  well  printed  on  good  paper  at  a  price  which  on  the  whole 
is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  publishing.    Each  volume  will  contain  from  100  to  350  pages, 
and  will  be  issued  in  paper  covers,  Crown  8vo,  at  Sixpence  net.     In  a  few  cases  a  long  book  will 
be  issued  as  a  Double  Volume  at  One  Shilling  net. 

4.  CLEARNESS  OF  TYPE.     The  type  will  be  a  very  legible  one. 

5.  SIMPLICITY.     There  will  be  no  editorial  matter  except  a  short  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical note  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume. 

The  volumes  may  also  be  obtained  in  cloth  at  One  Shilling  net,  or  in  the  case  of  a  Double 
Volume  at  One  and  Sixpence  net.  Thus  TOM  JONES  maybe  bought  in  a  Double  paper  volume 
at  One  Shilling  net,  or  in  one  cloth  volume  at"is.  6d.  net. 

The  Library  will  be  issued  at  regular  intervals  after  the  publication  of  the  first  six  books,  all 
of  which  will  be  published  together.     Due  notice  will  be  given  of  succeeding  issues.     The  orders 
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of  publication  will  be  arranged  to  give  as  much  variety  of  subject  as  possible,  and  the  volume 
composing  the  complete  works  of  an  author  will  be  issued  at  convenient  intervals. 

These  are  the  early  Books,  all  of  which  are  in  the  Press. 
THE  WORKS  OK  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.     In  10  volumes. 

VOL.  i.— The  Tempest;  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ;  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor; 
Measure  for  Measure  ;  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 

VOL.  ii.— Much  Ado  About  Nothing ;  Love's  Labour's  Lost ;  A  Midsummer  Nights'  Dream ; 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  As  You  Like  It. 
VOL.  in.— The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ;  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well ;  Twelfth  Night ;  The 

Winter's  Tale. 

THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.     By  John  Bunyan. 
THE  NOVELS  OF  JANE  AUSTEN.     In  5  volumes. 

VOL.  i.— Sense  and  Sensibility. 
THE  ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  BACON,  LORD  VERULAM. 

Vol.  i.— Essays  and  Counsels  and  the  New  Atlantis. 
THE  POEMS  AND  PLAYS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 
ON  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     By  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
THE  WORKS  OF  BEN  JOHNSON.    In  about  12  volumes. 

VOL.  i. — The  Case  is  Altered  ;  Every  Man  in  His  Humour ;  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour. 
THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 

VOL.  i. — Eikonoklastes  and  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 
SELECT  WORKS  OF  EDMUND  BURKE, 

Vol.  i. — Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution 

Vol.  ii. — Speeches  on  America. 
THE  WORKS  OF  HENRY  FIELDING. 

Vol.  i.— Tom  Jones.    (Double  Volume.) 

Vol.  ii.— Amelia.    (Double  Volume.) 
THE  POEMS  OF  THOMAS  CHATTERTON.     In  2  volumes. 

Vol.  i. — Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Vol.  ii.— The  Rowley  Poems. 

THE  MEDITATIONS  OF  MARCUS  AURELIUS.     Translated  by  R.  Graves. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.     By  Edward  Gibbon. 

In  7  volumes. 

The  Notes  have  been  revised  by  J.  B.  Bury,  Litt.D. 
THB  PLAYS  OF  CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 

Vol.  i.— Tamburlane  the  Great ;  The  Tragical  History  of  Doctor  Faustus. 

Vol.  ii.— The  Jew  of  Malta:  Edward  the  Second  ;  The  Massacre  at  Paris;  The  Tragedy  of 

Dido. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SELBORNE.    By  Gilbert  White. 
THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER.     In  2  volumes. 

Vol.  i.— By  Izaak  Walton. 

Vol.  n. — Part  2,  by  Cotton,  and  Part  3  by  Venables. 
THE  POEMS  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.     In  4  volumes. 

Vol.  i.— Alastor ;  The  Daemon  of  the  World  ;  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  etc. 
THE  WORKS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE.    In  6  volumes. 

Vol.  i. — Religio  Medici  and  Urn  Burial. 
THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.     In  2  volumes. 

Vol.  i. — Paradise  Lost. 

Vol.  ii. — Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Paradise  Regained. 
HUMPHREY  CLINKER.     By  T.  G.  Smollett. 
SELECT  WORKS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Vol.  i. — Utopia  and  Poems. 

THH  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION,  NATURAL  AND  REVEALED.    By  Joseph  Butler,  D.D. 
ON  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING.     By  John  Locke.     In  3  volumes. 
THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  KEATS.     In  2  volumes. 
THE  DIVINE  COMEDY  OF  DANTE.     The  Italian  Text  edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

(A  Double  Volume.) 

Westminster  Commentaries,  The 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 

Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  object  of  each  commentary  is  primarily  exegetical,  to  interpret  the  author's 
meaning  to  the  present  generation.     The  editors  will  not  deal,  except  very  subor- 
dinately,  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or  philology ;   but,  taking  the  English 
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text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their  basis,  they  will  try  to  combine  a  hearty  accept- 
ance of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 
THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.     Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  byS.  R.  Driver,  D.D.     Third 

Edition    Demy  %vo.     los.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.     Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson.  D.D.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     Edited  by  R.  B.  Rackham,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.    Second  and 

Cheaper  Edition.     los.  6d. 
THE   FIRST   EPISTLE  OF   PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.      Edited  by  H.  L. 

Goudge,  M.A.     Demy  %vo.    6s. 
THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.     Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling,  M.A. 

Demy  8v0.     6s. 

PART  II. — FICTION 

Marie  Corelli's  Novels 

Crown  Sv0.    6s.  each. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS.     Twenty-Fifth  Edition. 

VENDETTA.     Twenty- First  Edition. 

THELMA.     Thirty-First  Edition. 

ARDATH  :  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD  SELF.    Fifteenth  Edition. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.     Twelfth  Edition. 

WORMWOOD.     Fourteenth  Edition. 

BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.       Thirty-Ninth  Edition. 
'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment  and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writing  have 
reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  conception.      This    ' '  Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy  " 
is  a  lofty  and  not   inadequate  paraphrase  of  the   supreme  climax  of  the  inspired  narra- 
tive.'— Dublin  Review. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.    Forty-Eighth  Edition. 

'A.  very  powerful  piece  _of    work The  conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 

to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the  memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has  immense  command 
of  language,  and  a  limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting  and  remarkable  romance  will 
live  long  after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A  literary 
phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  sublime.' — W.  T.  STEAD  in  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  [i65M  Thousand. 

'It  cannot  be  denied  that  "The  Master  Christian"  is  a  powerful  book;  that  it  is  one 
likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  questions  in  all  but  the  most  self-satisfied  readers,  and 
that  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of  the  Churches — the  decay  of  faith— in  a 
manner  which  shows  the  inevitable  disaster  heaping  up  ...  The  good  Cardinal  Bonpr6  is  a 
beautiful  figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  good  Bishop  in  "  Les  Miserables."  It  is  a  book 
with  a  serious  purpose  expressed  with  absolute  unconventionality  and  passion  .  .  .  And  this 
is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth  reading.' — Examiner. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  STUDY  IN  SUPREMACY.  [150^  Thousand. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  read  such  a  work  as  "  Temporal  Power  "  without  becoming  convinced 
that  the  story  is  intended  to  convey  certain  criticisms  on  the  ways  of  the  world  and  certain 
suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  humanity.  ...  If  the  chief  intention  of  the  book  was  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  shams,  injustice,  dishonesty,  cruelty,  and  neglect  of  conscience, 
nothing  but  praise  can  be  given  to  that  intention.' — Morning  Post. 

GOD'S  GOOD  MAN  :  A  SIMPLE  LOVE  STORY.     Sixth  Edition. 

Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 

THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.     Tenth  Edition. 

'  A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of  critical  analysis  impossible   within   our  limit ; 
brilliant,    but    not    superficial ;  well   considered,    but    not   elaborated ;  constructed  with 
the  proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be  enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom 
fine  literary  method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  The  World. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.    Sixth  Edition. 

'A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced  with  a 
masterly  hand.' — Times. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.     Fifth  Edition. 

'Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,   "A    Man  of  Mark"   is  the  one  which  best  compares  with 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  '—National  Observer. 
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THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  ANTONIO.    Fifth  Edition. 

'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love  and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.      The  Count 
is  the  most  constant,  desperate,  and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peerless  gentleman, 
an  intrepid  fighter,  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' — Guardian. 
PHROSO.     Illustrated  by  H.  R.  MILLAR.     Sixth  Edition. 

1  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with  vitality,  stirring  the  blood.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 
SIMON  DALE.     Illustrated.    Sixth  Edition. 

'Theie  is  searching  analysis  of  human  nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  constructed  plot. 
Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the  contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous  subtlety  and  delicacy.1 
— Times. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.    Fourth  Edition. 

1  In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks  with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the  wide 
range  of  its  portraiture  and  the  subtilty  of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his  earlier  ventures. ' 
— Spectator. 
QUISANTE.     Fourth  Edition. 

1  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  literary  quality,  and  an  impress  of  power  and 
mastery  on  every  pace.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

W.  W.  Jacobs'  Novels 

Crown  &v0.     $s.  6d.  each. 

MANY  CARGOES.     Twenty-Seventh  Edition. 

SEA  URCHINS.     Eleventh  Edition. 

A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.     Illustrated.     Sixth  Edition. 

'  Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all  who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for  wholesome 
laughter. ' — Spectator. 

'  The  best  humorous  book  published  for  many  a  day. ' — Black  and  White, 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition. 

'  His  wit  and  humour  are  perfectly  irresistible.     Mr.  Jacobs  writes  of  skippers,  and  mates, 
and  seamen,  and  his  crew  are  the  jolliest  lot  that  ever  sailed." — Daily  News. 
1  Laughter  in  every  page.' — Daily  Mail. 

Lucas  Malet's  Novels 

Crown  Zvo.    6s.  each. 

COLONEL  ENDERBY'S  WIFE.     Third  Edition. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.     New  Edition. 
LITTLE  PETER.    Second  Edition.    3*.  6d. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.     Fourteenth  Edition. 
THE  CARISSIMA.    Fourth  Edition. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.    Fourth  Edition. 

'  In  "  The  Gateless  Barrier  "  it  is  at  once  evident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has  preserved 
her  birthright  of  originality,  the  artistry,  the  actual  writing,  is  above  even  the  high  level  of 
the  books  that  were  born  before. ' —  Westminster  Gazette. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    SIR    RICHARD    CALMADY.     Seventh  Edition.     A    Limited 
Edition  in  Two  Volumes.     Crown  8vo.    125. 

'A  picture  finely  and  amply  conceived .  In  the  strength  and  insight  in  which  the  story 
has  been  conceived,  in  the  wealth  of  fancy  and  reflection  bestowed  upon  its  execution, 
and  in  the  moving  sincerity  of  its  pathos  throughout,  "Sir  Richard  Calmady"  must  rank  as 
the  great  novel  of  a  great  -writer.'— Literature. 

'  The  ripest  fruit  of  Lucas  Malet's  genius.  A  picture  of  maternal  love  by  turns  tender 
and  terrible.' — Spectator. 

1 A  remarkably  fine  book,  with  a  noble  motive  and  a  sound  conclusion.' — Pilot. 

Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crown  Sv0.     6s.  each. 

PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.    Fifth  Edition. 

'Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.     There   is  strength  and   genius  in  Mr 
Parker's  style.'— Daily  Telegraph. 
MRS.  FALCHION.    Fifth  Edition. 

'  A  splendid  study  of  character.'— A  thetueitm. 
THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE.     Second  Edition. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.    Illustrated.    Eighth  Edition. 

'  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.     A  book  like  this  is  a  joy  inexpressible. ' — Daily  Chronicle. 
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WHEN  VALMOND   CAME  TO   PONTIAC :    The   Story  of  a  Lost   Napoleon.      Fifth 
Edition. 

'Here  we  find  romance— real,  breathing,    living  romance.      The  character  of  Valmond 
is  drawn  unerringly." — Pall  Mall  Gazette 

AN    ADVENTURER  OF    THE    NORTH:    The    Last  Adventures    of   'Pretty  Pierre.' 
Third  Edition. 

'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  moving  stories  of  the  great  North.  '—Glasgow  Herald 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.     Illustrated.     Thirteenth  Edition. 
'  Mr.  Parker  has  produced  a  really  fine  historical  novel.'— Athenceum. 
'  A  great  book.' — Black  and  White. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG  :  a  Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.    Illustrated.    Fourth 
Edition. 

'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has  come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker   than  this 
novel. ' — L  iteraturg. 
THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES.     Second  Edition,     y.  M. 

'Unforced  pathos,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  be  has  displayed  before.' 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Arthur  Morrison's  Novels 
Crown  %vo.    6s.  each. 

TALES  OF  MEAN  STREETS.  (  Sixth  Edition. 

'A  great  book.      The  author's  method  is  amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a  thrilling 
sense  of  reality  .^    The  writer  lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.      The  book  is  simply  appalling 
and  irresistible  in  its  interest.     It  is  humorous  also  ;  without  humour  it  would  not  make  the 
mark  it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.    Fourth  Edition. 

'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
TO  LONDON  TOWN.    Second  Edition. 

'This  is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  gracious  and  tender,  sympathetic  and  human.' — 
Daily  Telegraph. 
CUNNING  MURRELL. 

'  Admirable.  .   .        Delightful  humorous  relief  ...    a  most    artistic    and    satisfactory 
achievement. ' — Spectator. 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.     Third  Edition. 

'A  masterpiece  of  artistic  realism.     It  has  a  finality  of  touch  that  only  a  master  may 
command.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'An  absolute  masterpiece,  which  any  novelist  might  be  proud  to  claim.'—  Graphic. 
1  "  The  Hole  in  the  Wall "  is  a  masterly  piece  of  work.     His  characters  are  drawn  with 
amazing  skill.     Extraordinary  power.' — Daily  Telegraph. 


Eden  Phillpotts'  Novels 

Crown  8v0.    6s.  each. 

LYING  PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.    Fifth  Edition. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.     With  a  Frontispiece.    Fourth  Edition. 

'Mr.   Phillpotts  knows  exactly   what  school-boys  do,  and  can    lay  bare  their  inmost 
thoughts  ;  likewise  he  shows  an  all-pervading  sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.    Second  Edition. 

'  A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.' — Morning  Post. 
THE  STRIKING  HOURS.    Second  Edition. 

'  Tragedy  and  comedy,  pathos  and  humour,  are  blended  to  a  nicety  in  this  volume.' — World. 
'  The  whole  book  is  redolent  of  a  fresher  and  ampler  air  than  breathes  in  the  circumscribed 
life  of  great  towns.' — Spectator. 
THE  RIVER.     Third  Edition.  _ 

'"The  River  "places  Mr.  Phillpotts  in  the  front  rank  of  living  novelists.' — Punch. 
'Since  "  Lorna  Doone"  we  have  had  nothing  so  picturesque  as  this  new  romance.' — Bir- 
mingham  Gazette. 

'  Mr.  Phillpotts's  new  book  is  a  masterpiece  which  brings  him  indisputably  into  the  front 
rank  of  English  novelists.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

1  This  great  romance  of  the  River  Dart.      The  finest  book  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has  written. ' 
— Morning  Post. 

THE  AMERICAN   PRISONER.       Third  Edition. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.    Second  Edition. 
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S.  Baring-Gould's  Novels 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  each. 


ARM  I  NELL.    Fifth  Edition. 

URITH.    Fifth  Edition. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.    Seventh 

Edition. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.    Fourth  Edition. 
MARGERY     OF     QUETHER.         Third 

Edition. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fifth  Edition. 


THE     PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Third 

Edition. 
GUAVAS   THE    TINNER.        Illustrated. 

Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 
D  O  M I T I  A.     I  llustrated .     Second  Edition. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST. 
WINIFRED.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 


JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition.  \  THE  FROBISHERS. 

KITTY  ALONE.    Fifth  Edition. 


NOEMI.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 
THE    BROOM -SQUIRE.       Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 


ROYAL  GEORGIE.     Illustrated. 

MISS  QUILLET.     Illustrated. 

LITTLE  TUTENNY.   A  Kew  Edition.   6d. 

CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 

IN  DEWISLAND.     Second  Edition. 


Robert  Barr's  Novels 

Crown  8v0.    6s.  each. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.      Third  Edition. 

'A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us  by  its  capital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    Second  Edition. 

1  There  is  much  insight  in  it,  and  much  excellent  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  VICTORS. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.     Third  Edition. 

'Of  these  mediaeval  romances,  which  are  now  gaining  ground,  "The  Countess  Tekla " 
is  the  very  best  we  have  seen.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  LADY  ELECTRA.    Second  Edition. 
THE  TEMPESTUOUS  PETTICOAT. 

E.  Maria  Albanesi's  Novels 

Crown  8z>0.     6s.  each. 

SUSANNAH  AND  ONE  OTHER.     Fourth  Edition. 
THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT.     Second  Edition. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.     Second  Edition. 
LOVE  AND  LOUISA.    Second  Edition. 
PETER,  A  PARASITE. 

B.  M.  Crokefs  Novels 

Crown  8v0.    6s.  each. 

ANGEL.     Fourth  Edition.  I  A  STATE  SECRET.     Third  Edition. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.     Sixth  Edit.  {  JOHANNA.     Second  Edition. 

THE  OLD  CANTONMENT.  |  THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.     Second  Edition. 

J.  H.  Findlater's  Novels 

Crown  $>vo.     6s.  each. 

THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.    Fifth  Edition. 

Mary  Findlater's  Novels 

Crown  8v0.    6s. 

A  NARROW  WAY.      Third  Edition.  \     THE  ROSE  OF  JOY.     Second  Edition. 

OVER  THE  HILLS. 

Robert  Hichens'  Novels 

Crown  8v0.    6s.  each. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Second  Edition 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.    Second  Edition. 

FELIX.     Fourth  Edition. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Fifth  Edition. 

BYEWAYS.     3S.  6d. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH     Seventh  Edition. 
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Henry  James's  Novels 

Crown  Zvo.     6s.  each. 

THE  SOFT  SIDE.    Second  Edition.  \  THE  AMBASSADORS.    Second  Edition. 

THE  BETTER  SORT.  |  THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 

Mary  E.  Mann's  Novels 
Crown  %vo.     6s.  each. 


OLIVIA'S  SUMMER.    Second  Edition. 
A  LOST  ESTATE.     A  New  Edition. 
THE    PARISH    OF    HILBY.         A    New 

Edition. 

*THE  PARISH  NURSE. 
GRAN'MA'S  JANE. 
MRS.  PETER  HOWARD. 


A  WINTER'S  TALE.     A  New  Edition. 

ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS.  A  New 
Edition. 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  PRINCE.  Illus- 
trated. 3-r.  6d. 

WHEN  ARNOLD  COMES  HOME.  Illus- 
trated, is.  6d. 


W.  Pett  Ridge's  Novels 

Crown  &vo.     6s.  each. 


LOST  PROPERTY.    Second  Edition. 

ERB.     Second  Edition. 

A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.    3s.  6d. 


A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.     3*.  6d. 
MRS.  GALER'S  BUSINESS. 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.    35.  6d. 


Adeline  Sergeant's  Novels 
Crown  %vo.     6s.  each. 


THE  MASTER  OF  BEECH  WOOD. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY.    Second  Edition. 
ANTHEA'S  WAY. 
THE     YELLOW     DIAMOND.        Second 

Edition. 
UNDER  SUSPICION. 


THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

THE  ENTHUSIAST. 

ACCUSED     AND     ACCUSER.       Second 

Edition. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHEL. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT. 


Albanesi  (E.  Maria).    See  page  35. 

Anstey  (F.),    Author  of  'Vice  Versa.'      A   BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.     Illustrated  by 
BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.     Third  Edition.    Crown  &vo.    3^.  €>d. 

BacheUer  (Irving),  Author  of  'Eben  Holden.'    DARREL  OF  THE  BLESSED  ISLES 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

BagOt  (Richard).    A  ROMAN  MYSTERY.      Third  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

Balfour  (Andrew).    See  Shilling  Novels. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).     See  page  35  and  Shilling  Novels. 

BarlOW  (Jane).    THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHAMROCK.    Crown  Zvo.    6s.    See  also  Shil- 
ling  Novels. 

BaiT  (Robert).     See  page  35  and  Shilling  Novels. 

Begbie  (Harold).    THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.    Crowntoo.    6s. 

BellOC  (Hilaire).     EMMANUEL  BURDEN,   MERCHANT.     With  36  Illustrations  by 
G.  K.  CHESTERTON.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.).     See  Shilling  Novels. 

Benson  (Margaret).    SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.    Crownivo.    y.6d. 

Besant  (Sir  Walter).   See  Shilling  Novels. 

Bowles  (C.  Stewart).    A  STRETCH  OFF  THE  LAND.     Crown  too.    6s. 

Bullock  ( Shan.  F.).    THE  SQUIREEN.     Crown  *vo.     6s. 

THE  RED  LEAGUERS.    Crown  too.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Burton  ( J.  BlOUndeUe).    THE  YEAR  ONE :  A  Page  of  the  French  Revolution.     Illus- 
trated.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

THE  FATE  OF  VALSEC.    Crown  too.    6s. 

A  BRANDED  NAME.    Crown  too.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Capes  (Bernard),  Author  of  'The  Lake  of  Wine.'    THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON- 
FESSIONS OF  DIANA  PLEASE.     Third  Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 

Chesney  (Weatherby).   THE  BAPTST  RING.    Crmvntoo.   6s. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  GREAT  EMERALD.    Crown  too.    6s. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  BUNGALOW.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Clifford  (Hugh).    A  FREE  LANCE  OF  TO-DAY.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).    See  also  Shilling  Novels  and  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Cobb  (Thomas).    A  CHANGE  OF  FACE.     Crown  8z>0.    6s. 
Cobban  ( J.  ittaclaren).    See  Shilling  Novels. 
Corelli  (Marie).   See  page  32. 

Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).    See  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan. 

Cotterell (COD Stance).     THE  VIRGIN  AND  THE  SCALES.     Crowtt  Bvo.    6s. 

Crane  (Stephen)  and  Barr  (Robert).    THE  O'RUDDY.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Crockett  (S.  E.),  Author  of  'The  Raiders,'  etc.     LOCHINVAR.      Illustrated.     Second 

Edition.    Crown  8v0.    6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
Croker  (B.  M.).     See  page  35 . 

Dawson(A.  J.).    DANIEL  WHYTE.     Crown  8v0.  y.  6d. 
Doyle  (A.  Conan),  Author  of  'Sherlock  Holmes,'     'The  White  Company,' etc.     ROUND 

THE  RED  LAMP.    Ninth  Edition.    Crown  8v0.     6s. 
Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard  Cotes).      THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERI. 

CANS.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
THE  POOL  IN  THE  DESERT.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
Findlater  ( J.  H.).    See  page  35  and  Shilling  Novels. 

Findlater  (Mary).    See  page  35. 

FitZpatrick(K-)    THE  WEANS  AT  ROWALLAN.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Fitzstephen  (Gerald).     MORE  KIN  THAN  KIND.    CrovmBvo.    6s. 

Fletcher  (J.S.).    LUCIAN  THE  DREAMER.     Crown  8vc.    6s. 

DAVID  MARCH.    Crown  8v0.    6s. 

Francis  (M.  E.).    See  Shilling  Novels. 

Fraser  (Mrs.  Hugh),  Author  of  'The   Stolen  Emperor.'     THE   SLAKING   OF    THE 

SWORD.    Crown  8v0.    6s. 

GaUon  (Tom),  Author  of 'Kiddy.'    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Gerard  (Dorothea),    Author  of   'Lady   Baby.'      THE   CONQUEST    OF    LONDON. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  %vo.    6s. 

HOLY  MATRIMONY.    Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
MADE  OF  MONEY.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Gerard  (Emily).     THE  HERONS'  TOWER.     Crown  8v0.    6s. 
GiSSing  (George),  Author  of  'Demos,'    'In  the  Year  of  Jubilee,'   etc.      THE    TOWN 

TRAVELLER.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

GlanviUe  (Ernest).    THE  INCA'S  TREASURE.     Illustrated.    Crown  Bw.    3s.  6d. 
Gleig  (Charles).    BUNTER'S  CRUISE.     Illustrated.     Crown  8v0.    3*.  6W. 
GOSS  (C.  F.).     See  Shilling  Novels. 

Herbertson  (Agnes  G.).    PATIENCE  DEAN.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Hichens  (Robert).    See  page  35. 
Hobbes  (John  Oliver),   Author    of   'Robert    Orange.'      THE    SERIOUS    WOOING. 

Crou'n  8vo.     6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).    See  page  32. 

Hough  (Emerson).     THE  MISSISSIPPI  BUBBLE.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Hyne  (C.   J.  Cutcliffe),  Author  of  'Captain   Kettle.'     MR.   HORROCKS,  PURSER. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8v0.    6s. 
Jacobs  (W.  W.).    See  page  33. 

James  (Henry).    See  page  36. 

Janson  (Gustaf ).    ABRAHAM'S  SACRIFICE.     CrowmBw.     6s. 

Keays(H.  A.  Mitchell).    HE  THAT  EATHETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).     See  Shilling  Novels. 

Lawson  (Harry),  Author  of  'When  the  Billy  Boils.'     CHILDREN  OF  THE  BUSH. 

Crown  8v0.    6s. 

Levett- YeatS  (S.).    ORRAIN.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8v0.    6s. 
Linden  (Annie).     A  WOMAN  OF  SENTIMENT.    Crown  8v0.    6s. 
Linton  (E.  Lynn).     THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON,  Christian  and 

Communist.      Twelfth  Edition.    Medium  8v0.    6d. 
Long  (J.  Luther),  Co- Author  of  'The  Darling  of  the  Gods.'    MADAME  BUTTERFLY. 

Crown  Bvo.     is.  6d. 
SIXTY  JANE  .  Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
Lyall  (Edna).     DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVELIST,    ^nd  Thousand.    Cr.  Bvo.    y.  6d. 
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M'Carthy  (Justin  H.),  Author  of ' If  I  were  King.'    THE  LADY  OF  LOYALTY  HOUSE. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8v0.    6s. 
THE  DRYAD.     Crown  too.     6s. 

MacMe  (Pauline  Bradford).     THE  VOICE  IN  THE  DESERT.   Crown  too      6s 
Macnaughtan  (S.).    THE   FORTUNE  OF   CHRISTINA  MACNAB.     Third  Edition. 

Crown  Quo.  6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).    See  page  33. 
Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).    See  page  36. 

Marriott  (Charles),  Author  of '  The  Column.      GENEVRA.    Second  Edition.   Cr.  too.   6s 
Marsh  (Richard).    THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE.    Second  Edition.    Crowntoo    6s 
A  METAMORPHOSIS.     Crown  too.    6s. 
GARNERED.    Crown  too.     6s. 
A  DUEL.     Crown  too.    6s. 
Mason  (A.  E.  W.),  Author  of  '  The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler,'  '  Miranda  of  the  Balcony 

etc.    CLEMENTINA.     Illustrated.     Crown  too.    Second  Edition.     6s. 
Mathers   (Helen),   Author    of    'Comin'   thro'    the    Rye.'      HONEY.      Fourth    Edition. 

Crown  too.    6s. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.     Crown  too.     6s. 
Meade  (L.  T.).     DRIFT.     Crmvn  too.     6s. 
RESURGAM.    Crown  too.     6s. 

Meredith  (Ellis).     HEART  OF  MY  HEART.     Crown  too.    6s. 
'  Miss  Molly '  (The  Author  of).     THE  GREAT  RECONCILER.     Crown  too.     6s. 
Mitford   (Bertram).      THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.      Illustrated.      Sixth   Edition 

Crown  too.     %s.  6d. 

IN  THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  RISING.     Third  Edition.     Crowntoo.    6s 
THE  RED  DERELICT.     Crown  too.     6s. 
Montresor  (F.  F.),  Author  of  '  Into  th«  Highways  and  Hedges.'    THE  ALIEN.     Third 

Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).    See  page  34. 

Nesbit  (E.).    (Mrs.   E.   Bland).       THE    RED    HOUSE.      Illustrated.      Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  too.    6s. 

THE  LITERARY  SENSE.   Crown  toe.   6s. 
NorriS  (W.    E.).     THE   CREDIT  OF  THE   COUNTY.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 

THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN.     Crown  too.    6s. 
NIGEL'S  VOCATION.     Crown  too.     6s. 
LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS.    Crown  too.    6s. 
BARHAM  OF  BELTANA.     Crown  too.     6s. 
Oliphant  (Mrs.).     See  Shilling  Novels. 
Ollivant  (Alfred).    OWD  BOB,  THE  GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.    Seventh  Edition. 

Crown  8z/0.     6^. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).    MASTER  OF  MEN.     Third  Edition.    Crown  too.     6s. 
Oxenham    (John),    Author   of    'Barbe    of  Grand   Bayou.'      A    WEAVER    OF    WEBS. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.     Crown  too.     6s. 
Pain  (Barry).    THREE  FANTASIES.     Crown  too.     is. 
LINDLEY  KAYS.     Third  Edition.    Crown  too.    6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).    See  page  03. 

Pemberton  (Max).    THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Crown  too.     6s. 
I    CROWN    THEE    KING.     With     Illustrations   by    Frank    Dadd    and    A.    Forrestier. 

Crown  too.     6s. 

Penny  (Mrs.  F.  E.).     See  Shilling  Novels. 
PhillpOttS  (Eden).    See  page  34  and  Shillipg  Novels. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).     SAID  THE  FISHERMAN.     Fifth  Edition.    Crown  too.    6s. 
*BRENDLE.     Crown  too.     6s. 

*Pryce  (Richard).    WINIFRED  MOUNT.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  too.     6s. 
'Q,'  Author  of  'Dead  Man's  Rock.'      THE  WHITE  WOLF.      Second  Edition.      Crown 

too.     6s. 
Queux  (W.  le).    THE  HUNCHBACK  OF  WESTMINSTER.      Third  Edition.     Crown 

8vo.     6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.     Second  Edition.     Crown  too.    6s. 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW.     Illustrated.     Crown  too.    6s. 
Rhys  (Grace).    THE  WOOING  OF  SHEILA.    Second  Edition.    Crown  too.    6s. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  LISNOVER.     Crown  too.     fiw 
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Rhys  (Grace)  and  Another.    THE  DIVERTED  VILLAGE,    with  illustrations  by 

DOROTHY  GWYN  JEFFREYS.     Crown  8vo.    6s 
Ridge  (W.  Pett).     See  page  36. 

Ritchie  (Mrs.  David  G.).    THE  TRUTHFUL  LIAR.     Crown  tot,.    6s. 
Roberts  (C.  G.  D.).     THE  HEART  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.     Crown  8m     ^s.6d. 
*RobertSOn  (Frances  Forbes).     THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.     Crown  Ivo.    6s 

Russell  (W.  Clark).    MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART,    illustrated.    Fourth  Edition 

Crown  %vo.    6s. 

ABANDONED.    Second  Ldition.     Crown  Zvo.    6s 
HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS.     Illustrated.     Crown  6vo      6s 

Sergeant  (Adeline).    See  page  36. 

Shannon  (W.  F.).    THE  MESS  DECK.    Crown  8vo     35  6d 

JIM  TWELVES.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3s.6d. 

Sonnichsen  (Albeit).     DEEP  SEA  VAGABONDS.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Stringer  (Arthur).    THE  SILVER  POPPY.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

Sutherland  (Duchess  Of).     See  Shilling  Novels. 

Swan  (Annie).    See  Shilling  Novels. 

Tanqueray  (Mrs.  B.  M.).    THE  ROYAL  QUAKER.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Thompson  (Vance).     SPINNERS  OF  LIFE.     Crown  8vo     6s 

Waineman (Paul).    BY  A  FINNISH  LAKE.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOREST.     Crown  Zvo.    6s.     See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).    ALARUMS  AND  EXCURSIONS.    Crown.  Zvo.    6s. 

CAPTAIN  FORTUNE.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

WellS  (H.  G.)    THE  SEA  LADY.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Weyman  (Stanley),  Author  of  'A  Gentleman  of  France.'    UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE 

With  Illustrations  by  R.  C.  WOODVILLE.     Eighteenth  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
White  (Stewart  R).  Author  of  '  The  Blazed  Trail.'    CONJUROR'S  HOUSE.     A  Romance 

of  the  Free  Trail.     Second  Edition.     Crown  &vo.     6s. 
White  (Percy).     THE  SYSTEM.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
Williamson  (Mrs.    C.   N.),   Author    of   'The   Barnstormers.'     PAPA.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  1>vo.    6s. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.     Crown  8vo.    3*.  6d. 
THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS.     Crmvn  %vo.     6s. 
Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).     THE    LIGHTNING    CONDUCTOR  :    Being    the 

Romance  of  a  Motor  Car.     Illustrated.     Tenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
THE  PRINCESS  PASSES.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition.    Crownlvo.     6s. 

Methuen's  Shilling  Novels 

Cloth,  is.  net. 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  great  and  steady  sale  of  their  Sixpenny  Novels,  Messrs.  Methuen  have 
determined  to  issue  a  new  series  of  fiction  at  a  low  price  under  the  title  of  '  METHUEN'S  SHILLING 
NOVELS.'  These  books  are  well  printed  and  well  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
quality  may  be  gauged  from  the  names  of  those  authors  who  contribute  the  early  volumes  of 
the  series. 

Messrs.  Methuen  would  point  out  that  the  books  are  as  good  and  as  long  as  a  six  shilling 
novel,  that  they  are  bound  in  cloth  and  not  in  paper,  and  that  their  price  is  One  Shilling  net. 
They  feel  sure  that  the  public  will  appreciate  such  good  and  cheap  literature,  and  the  books  can 
be  seen  at  all  good  booksellers. 
The  first  volumes  are — 

Adeline  Sergeant.    A  GREAT  LADY. 

Richard  Marsh.    MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES. 

Tom  Gallon.    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 

H.  B.  MarriOtt-WatSOn.     THE  SKIRTS  OF  HAPPY  CHANCE. 

BullOCk  (Shan  F.).    THE  BARRYS. 

THE  CHARMERS. 

Gissing  (George).    THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 

Francis  (M.  E.).    MISS  ERIN. 

Sutherland  (Duchess  of).    ONE  HOUR  AND  THE  NEXT. 

Burton  (J.  BloundeUe).    ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).    THE  PRODIGALS. 

Balfour  (Andrew).    VENGEANCE  IS  MINE. 
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BaiT  (Robert),  Author  of « The  Countess  Tekla.     THE  VICTORS. 

Penny  (Mrs.  F.  A.).    A  MIXED  MARRIAGE. 

Hamilton  (Lord  Ernest).    MARY  HAMILTON. 

Glanvtlle  (Ernest).    THE  LOST  REGIMENT. 

Benson  (E.  F.),  Author  of '  Dodo.'    THE  CAPSINA. 

GOSS(C.  F.).    THE  REDEMPTION  OF  DAVID  CORSON. 

Findlater  (J.  H.),  Author  of  '  The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie.'    A    DAUGHTER    OF 

STRIFE. 

Cobban,  (J.  M.)    THE  KING  OF  ANDAMAN. 
Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).    A  WOMAN  ALONE. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).    FANCY  FREE. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 


THE  GETTING  WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  By  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford.  Illustrated  by  Gordon- 
Browne.  Second  Edition. 

THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.  By  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 

ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.  By  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.  By  Harry 
Collingwood. 

LITTLE  PETER.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Second 
Edition. 


MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.      By 

Clark  Russell. 
THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE  MONLUC.     By 

the  Author  of  "  Mdlle.  Mori." 
SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 

to  Sea.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
THE  RED  GRANGE.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  Meade.     zs.  6d. 
THE  HONOURABLE  Miss.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 


!yW. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandra  Dumas. 

Price  6d.     Double  Volume,  is. 
MUSKETEERS.      With   a.   long  I 

,iiV>lf»  I 

THE   THREE    MUSKETEERS. 


THE    THREE 

Introduction    by   Andrew  Lang. 

volume. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THIEVES.    Second  Edition. 
ROBIN  HOOD.     A  Sequel  to  the  above. 
THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS. 
GEORGES. 


Illustrated  Edition. 


CROP-EARED  JACQUOT;  JANE;  Etc. 
TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.    Double  volume. 


Double 


AMAURY. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  EPPSTEIN. 
THE  SNOWBALL,  and  SULTANETTA. 
CECILE  ;  OR,  THE  WEDDING  GOWN. 
ACTE. 

THE  BLACK  TULIP. 
THE  VICOMTE  DE  BRAGELONNE. 
Part   I.    Louis  de  la  Valliere. 

Volume. 
Part  ii.    The   Man   in  the   Iron    Mask. 

Double  Volume. 
THE  CONVICT'S  SON. 
THE  WOLF-LEADER. 
NANON;  OR,  THE  WOMEN'S  WAR.     Double 

volume. 

PAULINE;  MURAT;  AND  PASCAL  BRUNO. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  PAMPHILE. 
FERNANDE. 
GABRIEL  LAMBERT. 
THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  ANTONY. 
CATHERINE  BLUM. 
THE  CHEVALIER  D'HARMENTAL. 
SYLVANDIRE. 
THE  FENCING  MASTER. 
*CONSCIENCE. 
*THE  REGENT'S    DAUGHTER. 

Chevalier  d'Harmental. 


a. 
Double  , 

Illustrated   in 
Colour  by  Frank  Adams.     zs.  6d. 

THE    PRINCE    OF    THIEVES.       Illustrated   in 
Colour  by  Frank  Adams,     zs. 

ROBIN   HOOD  THE   OUTLAW.     Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Frank  Adams,     zs. 

THE    CORSICAN    BROTHERS.      Illustrated    in 
Colour  by  A.  M.  M'Lellan.     is.  6d. 

FERNANDE.     Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Munro 
Orr. 

THE  BLACK  TULIP.     Illustrated  in  Colour  by 
A.  Orr. 

GEORGES.   Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Munro  Orr. 
zs. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.    Illustrated  in  Colour 
by  Frank  Adams.     $s. 

AMAURY.      Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Gordon 
Browne,     zs. 

THE  SNOWBALL,   and   SULTANETTA.     Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams,     zs. 

*THE   VICOMTE  DE   BRAGELONNE.      Part  j. 
Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams. 

*CROP-EARED  JACQUOT  ;  JANE  ;  Etc.     Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  Gordon  Browne. 

*THE  CASTLE  OF  EPPSTEIN.     Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Stewart  Orr. 

*AcTE.      Illustrated    in    Colour   by  Gordon 
Browne. 

*CECILE  ;  OR,  THE  WEDDING  GOWN.      Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  D.  Murray  Smith. 

*THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  PAMPHILE. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams. 

A  Sequel  to  j  *THE  WOLF-LEADER.      Illustrated  in  Colour 
bv  Frank  Adams,     is.  6d. 
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